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sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 


Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
TRUTH TELLING: A PANACEA 


467 MUST tell you that we can de- 


fend all the things we hold 
most dear only if we make up our 
minds to face the truth without 
flinching and to act upon the truth 
without hesitating.” 
The speaker was General Persh- 
ing in his radio address on “Secu- 


rity of the Americas.” On almost 
the same day the Pope made a 
fervent appeal for truth-telling in 
regard to the war, and General 
Pétain was explaining to the French 
people that their humiliation had 
been brought about 
by persistent lying. 
The writer of these 
columns has for 
years with what 
must seem to his 
readers wearisome repetition ex- 
pressed the conviction that neither 
this war nor any other war would 
have occurred if premiers, presi- 
dents, diplomats, dictators, could 
by some miraculous means have 


Two 
Generals 
and One 
Pope 


been persuaded to tell the truth. 

One of my journalistic confreres 
accuses me of a tendency to over- 
simplify. I wonder if he would 
say the same of the One Who sim- 
plified the law and the prophets into 
one commandment. Or of the 
Apostle who simplified the Gospel 
into three words, “Love one an- 
other.” Or of the Pope who simpli- 
fied the causes of social and eco- 
nomic evil into one word “Greed.” 
If Christ and St. John and Pius XI. 
simplify, why not an editorial 
writer? So, I insist, the cause par 
excellence of this war and all wars, 
is lying. A master of the spiritual 
life used to say, “With a lie the 
serpent induced Adam and Eve to 
sin; and from that time to this every 
sin has been caused or occasioned 
by a lie.” Not only sins but calami- 
ties, the defeat of men, of armies, of 
nations, have one root cause,—the 
lie. 

The predicament in which Eng- 
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land finds herself was caused by 
lying. Not only the lying of Hitler 
to Chamberlain, but the lying to 
the people by the British Intelli- 
gence Service, or by the politicians 
to whom the Intelligence Service 
made its reports. As in England, so 
in France. General Pétain attrib- 
utes the debacle of his country and 
his people to lies. And the sorry 
mess that prevails here in the 
United States has for its chief cause 
bluffing, faking, misleading infor- 
mation, juggled statistics, half 
truths, suppression of facts, self- 
deceit and deceit of the people by 
politicians (high and low, but prin- 
cipally high), dodging issues, creat- 
ing and disseminating fallacies— 
but again, why not simplify? the 
basic cause of our own crisis is 
lying. The cure is, as Pershing 
says, “to face the truth without 
flinching and to act upon the truth 
without hesitating.” 


HOPE it will not seem brutal to 
say that General Pershing him- 
self on that occasion failed to speak 
the full truth. He recommended 
our “making available” to Britain 
or to Canada “at least fifty of the 
over-age destroyers which are left 
from the days of the World War.” 
Not to quibble over 


Face the the slippery phrase 
Fact: This “make available’; 
Means War not to enter into the 


controversy between 
General Pershing, who says “we 
have an immense reserve of de- 
stroyers,” and Major Eliot who 
quotes an official letter from the 
Navy Department as authority for 
the fact that we have only “76 un- 
der-age and 123 over-age destroy- 
ers,” my complaint against General 
Pershing is that he did not “follow 
through” to the inevitable conclu- 
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sion of his argument. That conclu- 
sion would be: “what I am recom- 
mending is equivalent to war: it is 
war.” But no, he repeated the 
favorite bromide of the interven- 
tionists, the tricky phrase, “meas- 
ures short of war.” “Today,” he 
said, “may be the last time, when 
by measures short of war we can 
prevent war.” The General must 
know that in present circumstances 
to convey destroyers from the 
United States Navy to a belligerent 
power is an act of war, actually if 
not technically. If 


he does not know it, Bromide? 
he has no call to Dangerous 
make radio speeches Bromide! 


to the nation. 

At one point in his speech the 
General showed awareness that con- 
ditions have changed since the war 
in which he fought. “A new kind 
of war,” he said, “is loose in the 
world,” and he continued for some 
sentences to describe the new kind 
of war. But he seemed not to un- 
derstand that wars now commence 
automatically when a non-belliger- 
ent nation commits a belligerent act. 

One United States Senator, com- 
menting upon Pershing’s sugges- 
tion, said “there are legal difficul- 
ties to be overcome. Possibly a 
trade of a few battleships for de- 
stroyers might be justified, even 
under international law.” The 
“grave and reverend 
signor” of the “most Shifty 
august body” and Stuff 
presumably the 
most astute body of legislators in 
the world makes the shifty sugges- 
tion that a “trade” is not a “sale”! 
Senator La Follette, speaking with 
more wisdom and more honesty 
said, “It is absurd to convey battle- 
ships to Britain unless we take the 
next step and declare war.” Sena- 
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EDITORIAL 


tor David I. Walsh and Senator 
George added that to follow Gen- 
eral Pershing’s advice would be it- 
self a declaration of war. 


AS for the newspapers: most of 
them followed their usual 
course of talking around and about 
a subject when reluctant to tell 
their readers the unpleasant truth. 
The New York Herald Tribune all 
but said “let’s declare war and 
have done with it,” 
So Near and but backed away 
Yet So Far at the last moment 
and took refuge be- 
hind inconclusive statements: “no 
aid to the successful defense of 
Great Britain should be withheld” 
and “Congress should have the real- 
ism needed for an action of this 
kind.” The great metropolitan pa- 
per hadn’t the courage or the sin- 
cerity to add “This means war.” 
General Hugh Johnson with his 
usual common sense and refresh- 
ing brusqueness said in his syndi- 
cated article that if we are going 
into the war we should go in all 
the way. There is no such thing, 
he said, as soft methods in war- 
fare. If we are going to strike, let 
us strike not with 50 destroyers but 
with our whole army, navy and 
air force—with all the resources we 
possess. A writer in the August 
Atlantic Monthly, David L. Cohn, in 
an article entitled “America to Eng- 
land,” comes out plump and plain 
with the truth: “The United States 
is again at war with Germany; tech- 
nically at peace, but actually at war. 
Make no mistake about it, the 
United States is now 
at war with Ger- 
many. ... The Presi- 
dent with the con- 
sent of a slow-footed Congress has 
in effect declared war upon Ger- 


We Are 
at War 
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many and committed warlike acts 
against her. A _ so-called neutral 
nation that detaches airplanes and 
other material from its military 
services and sells them to a bel- 
ligerent—no matter by what legalis- 
tic sleight-of-hand the deal is ac- 
complished —is at war with the 
opposing belligerents.” The sleight- 
of-hand referred to by Mr. Cohn 
consists of the device of declaring 
instruments of war “obsolete” and 
selling them to a middleman to be 
resold to Britain. No one old 
enough to be a congressman or a 
senator can still be child enough to 
imagine that so shrewd an enemy 
as Hitler, or for that matter any- 
one else, is to be fooled by such 
crude legerdemain. Those who 
advise it are not only liars but fools. 
And so was the Assistant Secretary 
who justified the sale of certain in- 
struments of war on the pretext that 
the law forbade the sale of “ves- 
sels,” and these were not “vessels” 
but “boats.” Puerile stuff! 

So while I don’t share Mr. Cohn’s 
satisfaction in the fact that we are 
already in the war, I think he is to 
be praised for his plain speaking. 
If not only writers but statesmen 
had told the truth we should not 
now be in the paradoxical predica- 
ment of being at war without know- 
ing it. 

Some day, perhaps sooner than 
we imagine, we shall come to 
know what the President and Con- 
gress have done to 


us. We can only “Living on 
hope that the de- Lies.” 
nouement will not Dying of 
be so tragic as_ Lies 


what happened in 
France. “You have been living on 


lies,” said Adrien Marquet, of the 
Pétain Cabinet, to his countrymen; 
“the hour of truth has sounded.” I 
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wonder why the sounding of the 
hour of truth in France wasn’t 
heard in Washington. There used 
to be a crude saying that So-and-So 
“wouldn’t tumble if a brick house 
fell on him.” In the Gospels the 
same idea is expressed with more 
finesse and force, “They will not 
believe even if one come back from 
the dead.” With a voice like that 
from the dead France says, “I was 
ruined with lies.” But our politi- 
cians still do not believe. 


S a kind of footnote to the 
above remarks about lying in 
wartime, I append a few sentences 
from an Editorial in The New York 
Times for August 12th: “What is 
the poor newspaper reader to be- 
lieve as he reads the 
Funny wildly conflicting 
Com- claims of the British 
muniqués? and German air 
forces? Yesterday’s 
furious air battles over the English 
Channel coast have produced offi- 
cial communiqués which, at first 
sight, look misleading to the point 
of absurdity. The Germans claim 
to have downed eighty-nine British 
planes and lost seventeen of their 
own; the British insist that they 
shot down sixty raiders and lost 
twenty-six of their own planes. 
After Thursday’s air warfare over 
England the communiqués were 
just as bewildering: The British 
claimed a score of sixty to sixteen, 
the Germans forty-nine to ten. 
These are dizzy disparities to read 
and evaluate.” 

Certain amateur moralists teach 
that a lie so obvious as not to de- 
ceive anyone is not a lie. So per- 
haps Official Communiqués are not 
lies. We don’t have to believe, 
says the Times, when the British 
say that Hamburg has been laid in 
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ruins by the Royal Air Force, or 
when the Germans claim that “only 
a few chickens were killed at this 
place or that.” But if a deluded 
people some day awake to find 
themselves faced with national 
obliteration, they may demand to 
know who it was 

that fed them on Not So 
lies. The official Funny 

liars may find them- 

selves facing a firing squad. In 
France M. Marquet promised the 
people that “those responsible [for 
the lies} will be punished.” Lies in 
wartime may be treason. 

On the next day, August 13th, 
the Nazis were reported to have 
opened up the real Blitzkrieg upon 
England. Flaming headlines in 
our evening papers had us on edge, 
six hundred planes had roared over 
the British Isles; in three days 
2,100 had struck. A correspond- 
ent dating his dispatch “Southeast 
Coast of England” 
declared, “Total war 
has come to Eng- 
land and to every 
human being on the island.” From 
the English papers equally alarm- 
ing not to say hysterical statements 
were quoted. But next day the offi- 
cial communiqué from London said 
simply: “Enemy aircraft dropped 
bombs in widely separated dis- 
tricts: the number of fatal injuries 
is very small. Bombs fell in sev- 
eral seaside towns, causing a few 
casualties but no military damage 
was done.” 

Again and again such disparity 
has appeared between the news 
items and the official communiqués. 
Obviously one source of informa- 
tion is magnifying and the other 
minimizing. Both are lying. Here 
on this side we suspect that over- 
statement and understatement are 


More of 
the Same 
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EDITORIAL 


both intentional: understatement 
for morale at home, overstatement 
to show us Americans what cow- 
ards and slackers we are. But if 
we are to go in — officially — we 
should go in on the truth. Under- 
statement and overstatement are 
not the truth. 


PEAKING of newspaper lies, Mr. 

John Cudahy, our Ambassador 
to Belgium, was reported to have 
said that Belgium was in danger 
of starvation; that King Leopold’s 
surrender was in the circum- 
stances quite justifiable, and that 
the Germans in Belgium were treat- 
ing the population with greater con- 
sideration and courtesy than would 
American soldiers in a _ similar 
situation. In consequence he was 
recalled and rebuked (said the pa- 
pers) and his resignation was ex- 
pected. Returning on the Clipper a 
few days later, Mr. Cudahy said, “I 
was violently shocked, absolutely 
puzzled by the reports in several 
London papers. Only one report 
even approximated what I had said. 
The stories were so opposed to the 
facts that I didn’t recognize them.” 
In this case the reputation and 
career of an excellent Ambassador 
were jeopardized; a small matter 
compared with the national calam- 
ity that may in the end be produced 
by this inveterate, incorrigible lying. 
After Mr. Cudahy had seen the 
President the newspapers gave an- 
other report: everything was love- 
ly; there had been no rebuke; there 
never had been so much as a hint 
that he should resign; he had come 
home for a vacation. Some one had 
been lying. 


rr we pick up this subject it 
is hard to drop it. There are 
endless forms and varieties of de- 
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ceit tantamount to lies, and all of 
them are now working overtime. 
Frank R. Kent in his syndicated 
column accuses Harry Hopkins of 
managing the “draft” of Mr. Roose- 
velt for a third term so stupidly 
that it had not even the appear- 
ance of being “spontaneous and 
irresistible,” but turned out to be 
“one of the shoddiest and most 
hypocritical spectacles in history.” 
All history is a rather large terri- 
tory to take in. So I venture to 
narrow the field and say that in the 
history of the United States there 
has been nothing more disingenu- 
ous than the President’s claim that 
his fellow-citizens were clamoring 
that he must accept 


a third term. Per- That 
haps he believed it. Dubious 
But if the President Draft 


did not lie to his fel- 

low-citizens, his entourage lied to 
him. When the raucous voice of 
the sewerman in the cellar of the 
Coliseum in Chicago blazed from 
the amplifiers in the Convention 
Hall and was heard over the world 
by radio, Mr. Roosevelt listening in 
the White House may have taken 
the loud noise to be the importu- 
nate outcry of all the people. I 
say he may have. 


HE President is not the only 

member of his family who has 
stirred suspicions of disingenuous- 
ness. His consort has fallen foul 
of two newspaper men of national 
repute, one of whom seems to sus- 
pect her honesty of purpose— 
either that or her 
intelligence — while 
the other politely 
but unmistakably 
questions her truthfulness. West- 
brook Pegler, fire-eating columnist 
for the Scripps-Howard syndicate 


The First 
Lady, Too 
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thinks the lady should resign from 
the Newspaper Guild which he 
says is “absolutely controlled” by 
the Communist Party. Mrs. Roose- 
velt, he says, is “pitching hay to this 
Trojan horse.” With a fine burst 
of what seems honest indignation 
he insists that “the prestige of the 
President of the United States 
which is Mrs. Roosevelt’s sole 
qualification here [in newspaper 
work] should not be added to the 
weapons with which a subversive 
organization is attacking the rights 
of American citizens.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt is reported to 
have said that while she does not 
usually answer journalistic criti- 
cism in this case she may do so. 
Her friends had better swarm in on 
her and shout in her ear a loud 
“Don’t”! Pegler is pretty tough, 
and if she crosses him he may re- 
ply with something less than a 
properly chivalrous regard for a 
lady’s feelings. 

With the Pegler-Mrs. Roosevelt 
encounter as such I am not con- 
cerned. But I do think that the 
President’s wife should understand 
that Communists are quite as 
vicious opponents of our form of 
government as Nazis, and that it 
ill becomes her to play along or 
seem to play along with them. One 
in her position should keep in mind 
the maxim about Caesar’s wife. 
Furthermore, it is beneath the dig- 
nity of a President’s wife to enter 
the hurly-burly give-and-take world 
of journalism; or the still rougher 
world of partisan politics. If she 
finds the itch for 
writing unendur- 
able, let her write of 
roses and sunsets, of 
afternoon teas, of airplane trips, of 
ladies with whom she holds conver- 
sation, of hospitals she visits, of 


Out of Her 
Element 


celebrities she entertains, as she 
used to, and leave the more rugged 
type of journalism to men who can 
hand one another a journalistic jab 
to the jaw and think nothing of it. 


UT what most deeply interests 

me is the lady’s childlike con- 
fidence that by staying in a domi- 
nantly Communistic organization, 
she can reform it; that by patroniz- 
ing the American Youth Congress 
she can purify it of its Leftist 
taint; and that she can improve the 
bad manners of a gang of brats by 
coddling them. Besides the Caesar’s 
wife maxim there is also one about 
the leopard’s spots. 

It was apropes of the Youth Con- 
gress that she fell foul of Mark 
Sullivan. They had had it seems 
an amicable conversation on the 
matter, to which she later referred 
with expressions of 
admiration for Mr. 
Sullivan. But she 
went on to say that 
in that conversation he had criti- 
cized the Dies Committee. Mr. Sul- 
livan with elaborate patience and 
old-fashioned courtesy (feigned if 
not genuine) set her right. “My 
recollection of the matter,” he said, 
“does not coincide perfectly with 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s. I did not criti- 
cize the Dies Committee; I criti- 
cized Mrs. Roosevelt.” A fine ex- 
ample, of the retort courteous in 
place of the lie direct. 

The most important phase of the 
matter is not whether Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s memory is at fault. What 
should concern her and what does 
deeply concern a great many Ameri- 
cans is that the first lady of the 
land is flirting with organizations 
reasonably suspected of Commu- 
nist tendencies. One cannot but 
wonder if in her hurried life she 


Playing 
With Fire 
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finds time to read thoroughly about 
what has happened in Europe—par- 
ticularly in France. In that sad 
country they experimented with the 
Popular Front, a line-up of organ- 
izations extending from pretty far 
Right to very far Left. Any reader 
of the well-documented article of 
G. M. Godden in this number of THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLtp will see how 
much the Popular Front contrib- 
uted to the disaster that befell the 
nation. Mrs. Roosevelt is playing 
with fire. The Leftists, I am sure, 
are laughing at her. Like a good 
many other American journalists 
she had better show at least a be- 
lated wisdom and shake off the 
hypnotic spell of 
Communistic propa- 
ganda. Scores of dis- 
illusioned persons 
have made public confession of 
their former mistake. It will be 
heartening if Mrs. Roosevelt pres- 
ently says, with the man in the 
Gospel, “Whereas I was blind, now 
I see.” But the sooner the better. 
This is no time for amateurish at- 
tempts to play charmer with rattle- 
snakes and copperheads. 


Coddling a 
Rattlesnake 


O return to the President him- 

self. In the same number of 
The Atlantic Monthly already re- 
ferred to, T. H. Thomas, in the 
course of a rather terrifying article 
on “An Army Without Arms” (our 
own of course), speaks of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Fireside Chat of May 
26th as a “masterpiece of casu- 
istry.” That, I confess, was one 
word I did not think of when cata- 
loguing the equivalents of a lie. 
Casuistry has indeed in our lan- 
guage a connotation of falsehood, 
but there is honest as well as dis- 
honest casuistry. The particular 
sentence in that speech which Mr. 
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Thomas finds casuistical is this: “By 
the end of the year every existing 
unit of the present Regular Army 
will be equipped with its complete 
requirements of modern weapons. 
Existing units of the National 
Guard will also be largely equipped 


with similar items.” The catch lies 
in the world “largely,” which 
though Mr. Thomas doesn’t say so 
will, I fear, have to be put alongside 
those now famous weasel-words, 
“arms on order.” The Atlantic 
writer quotes General Marshall and 
Major General Haskell who, prefer- 
ring arithmetic to rhetoric, present 
statistics that to me at least (no 
mathematical wizard) seem to de- 
stroy whatever optimism we might 
unwarily conceive from the Presi- 
dent’s confident assertion. To say 
this may seem /ése majesté to men 
of the mind of Harry Hopkins who, 
they say, can find no flaw in his 
idol Franklin. But any one who 
feels squeamish about these in- 
nocuous observations in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp should take a peek 
at that article in the ultra-conserva- 
tive Atlantic. Perhaps such articles 
will not appear again. The lid may 
be clamped down pretty soon. 


UR real enemies are those who 
are allergic to the truth, espe- 
cially if the truth be novel. An- 
other outspoken fellow, Major Al 
Williams says, “On many occasions 
having returned to England after 
inspecting German and Italian air- 
power, I was questioned by English 
politicians as to my estimate of Con- 
tinental airpower. Never volunteer- 
ing an opinion and answering only 
requests for information, I was 
greeted with anger, resentment and 
intimations of pro-Nazi leanings. 
. . « Where are the politicians who 
used their special privileges of criti- 
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cism to scorn and deride, in coward- 
ly fashion, the French and English 
air prophets? Hiding—hiding in 
the hope that no one will recall their 
resistance to patriotic and logical 
warnings. There may be no honor 
for a prophet in his own country. 
But by all that’s holy and Ameri- 
can there must not be dishonor for 
men who speak in what they be- 
lieve to be the interests of the 
United States.” 

Major Williams’ beau ideal, Gen- 
eral “Billy” Mitchell was _ court- 
martialed, degraded and his death 
hastened for saying things like that. 
Let us hope that the bureaucrats 
with closed minds—the real trait- 
ors — have since learned wisdom. 
Hope, I say, not believe. 


UT of all the liars mentioned 
thus far, none can compare 
with Adolf Hitler. He did not in- 
vent the lie as an instrument of 
diplomacy, but it must be con- 
fessed that he has 


Hitler used it with more 
Master success than any 
Craftsman earlier practitioner 
of the Lie of the slippery art. 


He has achieved 
more with the lie than with his 
army. Yet I would not call him a 
real artist in lying. He is almost 
continuously the liar, and one gets 
used to his technique. You simply 
take his predictions and apply them 
in reverse. For example: Two 
years ago he proclaimed solemnly 
“No more war. The Sudetenland is 
the last territorial claim which I 
have to make in Europe. Germany 
has no more territorial ambitions.” 
So he proceeded to gobble up more 
and more territory. Again: “I 
should hate to see the British Em- 
pire broken up. It is a great influ- 
ence in the civilization of the world. 
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I have not and never had any in- 
tention of dismembering the British 
Empire.” Which means, of course, 
that he will move heaven and earth 
and hell to smash the British Em- 
pire. Yet again: “It is absurd for 
the United States to imagine that 
Germany has any designs upon 
America: too absurd to merit de- 
nial.” Which, being interpreted 
means that he is determined to 
clean us up when he finishes Eng- 
land. 

Since the formula for catalyzing 
truth from the Hitlerian lie is so 
simple, why didn’t Daladier and 
Chamberlain discover it? Say 
rather, why do not our own great 
statesmen? They are just as short- 
sighted as the premiers who 
brought France to ruin and Eng- 
land to the edge of disaster. It 
would seem that a diplomat who 
doesn’t know when he is being lied 
to is in the wrong profession. 
But the administration at Wash- 
ington seems to have been so 
much preoccupied with doctrinaire 
experimentation in the domestic 
field as to have been but half aware 
of what was happening on the Euro- 
pean continent, and less than half 
aware of what it meant. A good 
many of them have no more busi- 
ness to be in charge of the affairs 
of a great government than the late 
lamented Ahkand of Swat would 
have had as director of the Empire 
of Alexander or Charlemagne, or 
Napoleon. Oh, for a leader who 
will know “what it is all about,” 
and who will know what to do about 
it. The first mark of that man is 
that he shall be a truth teller. If we 
find such a one, perhaps the Lord 
will say to the American electorate 
what He said to Samuel referring to 
David, “Arise and anoint him, for 
this is he.” 
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THINKING WITH THEIR. BLoop 


ORTIMER ADLER’S How to 
Read a Book is itself a great 
book. Not indeed in the sense in 
which he himself uses the phrase. 
But a great and good book none 
the less. It has its faults, some of 
which have been noted in the Catho- 
lic press. But all in all it is extraor- 
dinarily satisfying. I shall not ven- 
ture to comment upon it as a whole. 
Its author makes some devastating 
remarks upon “Digests” (though he 
does commend one of them) and I 
should dread to fall under his con- 
demnation of those who read and, 
therefore by implication, of those 
who write Digests. He says, “After 
we have stopped reading the great 
books of the past, we soon do not 
read the few great 
How to Read ones of the present, 
a Book and content our- 
selves with second- 
and third-hand accounts of them.” 
“If we yield,” he adds, “to the 
temptation to read condensations of 
great books we cease to read the 
good books and the great books.” 
So perhaps the popularizer who 
writes a second- or third-hand ac- 
count of a good book is more guilty 
than the one who reads it. So! 
far be it from me to offer an ab- 
stract, or a résumé of that excellent 
piece of work How to Read a Book. 
You must go to it and read it care- 
fully for yourself. You will find it 
always interesting, often quite 
stimulating, and when you have 
read it through you will have done 
much to deepen and strengthen 
your mind. 


N page 99 of this minor master- 
piece I find an especially pro- 
vocative sentence: “If we do not 
want leaders who boast of thinking 
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with their blood, we had better edu- 
cate and more than that, cultivate a 
respect for those who can think 
with thinking minds, minds liber- 
ated by discipline.” That last 
phrase “liberated by discipline” 
might well be the theme of a homily. 
But I prefer just now to direct at- 
tention to the words I have itali- 
cized, “Thinking with their blood.” 
The reference is of course to the 
Nazis, who emphasize blood above 
brains. Truth—according to them 
—and justice and right, and the 
very concept of good depends up- 
on the kind of blood you have in 
your veins. There is no truth ex- 
trinsic to the individual—or rather 
to the race. There is only truth 
as the Slav or the Saxon or the 


Latin or the Nazi sees it. And 
of these the only 

true truth is Nazi The Worst 
truth, or “Aryan” Nazi 
truth. Those who Menace 


hold the outmoded 

view that truth is one and the same 
for Germans and English and Ital- 
ians and Americans, for Arabs and 
Chinese and Negroes, are under 
the delusion of medievalism, Scho- 
lasticism, Catholicism. Thomas 
Aquinas said we should think with 
our minds. Hitler says we should 
think with our blood. Thomas 
Aquinas is dead. Adolf Hitler is 
very much alive. Ergo— 

The statement of the Nazi thesis 
is enough to demonstrate its ab- 
surdity. Nevertheless not only in 
Germany but in England and Ire- 
land and Italy and here in the 
United States, in short, in every 
land there are multitudes who think 
with their blood and not with the 
faculty God gave them for the pur- 
pose of thinking. The Englishman 
thinks as an Englishman, the Irish- 
man as an Irishman, the Slav as a 







































Slav, the Mediterranean as a Medi- 
terranean, the Teuton as a Teuton, 
and so on through the list. 

Many an Englishman forms his 
judgment of the British Empire, 
British commerce, British finance, 
British domination, not upon the 
basis of eternal and universal prin- 

ciple, but in accord- 


Passion, ance with British 
Prejudice, interests, passions, 
Blood, prejudices, or of 
Not Reason what is thought to 


minister to the hon- 
or and glory and prestige of his 
race. 

Many an Irishman judges the 
merits of the dispute between Eng- 
land and Germany not on its mer- 
its, but in the light of the ages-old 
cruelty of England to Ireland. 

Many an Italian, normally a good 
thinker (“the best mind in Eu- 
rope,” said Huxley), judges of Mus- 
solini and of Fascism, not on the 
principles of Catholic philosophy or 
Catholic ethics but on the basis of 
national pride, national glory and 
even of national jealousy and re- 
venge. 

Unfortunately here in the United 
States we find the same domination 
of thought by racial passion. The 
races that have come here might 
well have left behind them the in- 
sensate and inveterate hatreds and 
prejudices of Europe. We could 

have started anew 


Meanwhile —from scratch so 
Truth to speak—as mem- 
Remains bers of a new race, 


or of no particular 
race, and with no emphasis on 
blood. But here the Yankee feels 
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superior to the Irish or the French 
Canadian or the “Portygee”; the 
Knickerbocker tilts his nose at the 
miztum gatherum of races that has 
succeeded to the Van Cortlandts, 
the De Peysters, the Stuyvesants; 
the Southerner insists that there 
is better blood in his veins than 
in the veins of the Northerner. 
And the danger lies in the fact that 
they may one and all, the despisers 
and the despised think that eternal 
right and wrong, justice and truth 
are to be adjudged in the light of 
blood and race, of family and of 
national history. 

Some will say that all this is in- 
evitable. Even certain Catholics 
may think that rightly or wrongly 
racial and national feelings will 
always dominate over reason and 
judgment. But no Catholic can 
accept race and blood as the de- 
terminant of truth and justice and 
still remain a Catholic. Philosophia 
perennis is also philosophia univer- 
salis. There is not one philosophy 
for one race or blood, and another 
philosophy for another race or 
blood, any more than there is one 
religion for England, another for 
Germany, a third for the Latin 
countries. There is only one re- 
ligion and only one _ philosophy. 
Philosophy is catholic. If we sur- 
render that principle the Nazis will 
have triumphed over us. All this 
and more you may deduce from 
that significant obiter dictum in 
Adler. You will find the entire vol- 
ume a stimulant to right thinking. 
And that indeed seems to be the 
ultimate purpose of How to Read 
a Book. 




















CHRISTENDOM AND THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


By Ross J. S. HorFFMAN 


NEWS dispatch from Geneva 

dated June 25th, informed the 
world that the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations had asked 
for the resignation of the last 
eighty-nine employees of the Secre- 
tariat staff. Five weeks earlier 
there had taken place a flight of 
clerks and archives to France; but 
as the Nazi war machine descended 
on Paris these had been compelled 
to double back to Geneva. And 
there the League appears to have 
died, not in exile, but as it were 
quietly and in its own bed. The 
dispatch was printed by The New 
York Times in a stick of type al- 
most hidden on an inside page. For 
it was hardly “news” that the en- 
feebled body which had been mor- 
tally wounded in Manchuria, Ethi- 
opia and Spain, and had given its 
final convulsive heave when last 
fall it rose, ghost-like, to expel the 
Soviet—as if repentant at the efid! 
—was now indubitably dead. Yet 
there was here one of the great 
terminations of history. It was the 
end of the only great structure built 
for preserving peace through per- 
manent institutions, that the men of 
our civilization have formed since 
the passing of the old Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Although the League was born 
as a visible thing only in 1920, it 
had existed in the sphere of creative 
ideas during three preceding cen- 
turies. As ideal and aspiration its 
history is one with the history of 
nationalism, liberalism and ration- 
alism, and its roots go back to the 





moment when men, still strong in 
the sense of organic unity in Chris- 
tendom, were first driven to con- 
sider the possibility of combatting 
post-Reformation international an- 
archy with new principles of order. 
They go back to the opening of the 
seventeenth century when first we 
hear of proposals for welding anew 
the Christian nations in federative 
organization. 

Of these the first and most nota- 
ble was that which Henry IV. of 
France (1589-1610) is said to have 
conceived. According to it an elabo- 
rate mechanical structure of inter- 
national government was to be set 
up over the broken European com- 
munity. The states would be given 
a general constitution in the form 
of a league consisting of six heredi- 
tary monarchies (France, Spain, 
England, Sweden, Denmark and 
Lombardy), six elective monarchies 
(Rome, Venice, the shrunken Em- 
pire, Poland, Hungary and Bohe- 
mia) and three federal republics 
(Belgic, Helvetic and Italic). The 
plan embraced all Europe west of 
the Byzantine culture, but exclud- 
ed Russia as being barbarous and 
Asiatic religious divisions were 
recognized by permitting three 
lawful confessions: Catholic, Lu- 
theran and Calvinist. War was to 
be outlawed save against the Turks 
and other infidels. And the gen- 
eral affairs of Europe were to be 
regulated by seven councils, of 
which six would be local and the 
seventh would deal with matters of 
importance to the whole league 
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body. This latter council would 
include delegates from all member 
states, would remain in permanent 
session, and would control a com- 
posite European military force. 
The form of the council was to be 
modeled from the ancient Amphic- 
tyonic Council of the Greeks. Such 
in brief was the Grand Design of 
Henry IV. Details of it are set 
forth in the memoirs of the king’s 
chief minister, the Calvinist Sully, 
and it seems to have recommended 
itself to the French ruler not only 
as a plan for permanent peace, but 
as a means for liberating Europe 
from domination by the imperial 
House of Hapsburg, arch-enemy of 
the kings of France; in which re- 
spect the League of 1920, which 
was intended to insure against 
German imperialism, bears some 
resemblance to it. 

The Grand Design was not of 
course developed into an actual 
European system. No such feder- 
ative structure could be built as 
long as the Hapsburg hegemony, 
resting upon the alliance of Spain 
and Austria, endured; and by the 
time that was broken, in the sec- 
ond half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the France of Louis XIV. pre- 
ferred to seek an imperial domina- 
tion rather than the league organi- 
zation of European states. But the 
scheme was, as Mr. David Ogg has 
written, “an important contribu- 
tion to irenist theories and .. . the 
real starting point of many con- 
structive schemes of perpetual 
peace.” It served as the basis for a 
plan put forward in 1719 by the 
Abbé de Saint Pierre: the projet de 
paix perpétuelle, which was the 
most elaborately detailed and wide- 
ly discussed of all eighteenth-cen- 
tury programs for organizing peace 


When the Abbé wrote, Louis 
XIV. was not only defeated but 
dead, the European state system 
had returned to a delicate and dan- 
gerous balance of power, and a fa- 
vorite intellectual activity of en- 
lightened and reasonable men was 
speculation on the problem of how 
to keep this balanced order in peace. 
Such speculation was particularly 
rife amongst people who were in- 
fluenced or dominated by Calvinist 
intellectual attitudes and the new 
rationalism of the “Enlightenment.” 
The Grand Design itself illustrates 
this fact, for it probably expressed 
the ideas of Sully more than the 
mind of Henry IV., although that 
prince, it may be remembered, was 
also Calvinist before he ascended 
the French throne. 

Now was it not natural that Cal- 
vinist mentality should express it- 
self so? Unlike the Lutherans and 
Anglicans, who had merely carved 
away parts of the old Catholic sys- 
tem while disfiguring the rest, the 
Calvinists of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries had razed the 
old religious edifice to the ground 
and built an entirely new ecclesias- 
tical order. Why therefore should 
they not attempt the same thing in 
the political sphere of life? Wher- 
ever they triumphed indeed such 
effort was put forth, and monarchies 
of aged historical right with roots 
hidden in a chaotic, ill-remembered 
and quasi-sacred past, were up- 
rooted and replaced by republics 
built on principles derivative from 
the new religion of the Geneva 
saints. If the fabric of one state 
could be torn apart and rewoven, 
why could not this be done for the 
whole international community? 
The Calvinist mind answered in 
the affirmative. It would rebuild 


by means of permanent institutions. in this sphere even as in the oth- 
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ers. A new Church, a new state, a 
new international order, — con- 
structed according to principle and 
the logic of divine reason,—all this 
was implicit in Calvinism. 

The same faith, but secularized, 
carried over into the rationalism 
which superseded Calvinism, at the 
close of the seventeenth century, 
as the dominant revolutionary 
force at work in the European 
mind. To the Calvinists all things 
were possible, all could be made 
new, if God willed that it be so. To 
the rationalists all things were pos- 
sible if Reason were made supreme. 
Let men, said the rationalists, 
clear their minds; let them sweep 
away the superstitions, mysteries 
and irrationalities that blind and 
oppress; let them then work out 
new plans based on reason and in 
conformity to the rational world of 
Nature; and material prosperity, 
liberty, happiness, infinite progress 
and perpetual peace were all within 
reach. These rationalists were be- 
reft of insight into the slow mys- 
terious growth of social realities 
formed in the processes of history. 
They had no true understanding of 
such things as nationality, political 
community, social hierarchy, mon- 
archies and representative institu- 
tions. So it was that in rationalist 
speculation about the state and its 
origin there was developed and 
widely disseminated the social con- 
tract doctrine of Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau. No one of course really 
knew how organized political soci- 
ety began, but rationalists, bent on 
unveiling everything hidden, pro- 
pounded the doctrine that the state 
came into existence by some origi- 
nal agreement or compact between 
men. From this theory it was, of 
course, but a short step to the revo- 
lutionary doctrine that the social 
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contract, having been made by men 
of free deliberate choice, can be 
broken by them, can be dissolved 
and renewed upon other terms to 
be written in the bond. 

It was this kind of thinking that 
led to so many efforts in the eight- 
eenth century to change the human 
scene by legislative enactment and 
decree. The civil-social world had 
been made by men, and since they 
had botched it why should they 
not take it apart and put it together 
again, this time in the light of pure 
reason? Apparently all that was 
needed was a rational plan and 
building in accordance with it. And 
what could be more rational than 
a new international system in which 
the insensate folly of war was elimi- 
nated? Now that Europe had ac- 
cepted the religious schisms of the 
Reformation as permanent, there 
seemed no good reason for the 
eighteenth century states to fight 
one another. Hence a greatly in- 
creased interest was aroused in the 
Grand Design of Sully and Henry 
IV. The ideas of the Abbé de Saint 
Pierre gained a vast currency, be- 
coming a sort of common property 
of the times; and the philosophe 
mind envisaged the rational organi- 
zation of perpetual peace as a major 
part of the design for what Pro- 
fessor Carl Becker has called “the 
heavenly city of the eighteenth cen- 
tury philosophers.” Especially in 
the Masonic Lodges, where men 
were dreaming of a new spiritual 
unity to transcend the religious di- 
visions of Europe, did the vision 
take firm hold. 

Then the eighteenth century be- 
queathed the vision to the nine- 
teenth and it spread wide amongst 
the new nations sprung from Eu- 
rope. Nor was it surprising that 
when at length concrete embodi- 
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ment was given to the ideal in the 
League of Nations, the strongest 
supporting faith was shown by 
those newly-formed states, in Eu- 
rope and beyond, whose short and 
immature existence seemed to indi- 
cate that political societies may 
come successfully into being, not 
by a slow organic growth, but by 
social contract in constitutional 
convention and calculative rational 
designing. 

It required of course an immense 
anarchical convulsion in the world 
of nations to overcome the lethargy 
of these and bring the ideal to 
realization. The ripe moment might 
have come at the close of the Napo- 
leonic wars in 1814, for all the world 
was then athirst for peace as never 
before and the whole French revo- 
lutionary age had resounded with 
discussion of means for establish- 
ing it. Unfortunately, however, the 
fall of the French Empire occurred 
in the midst of a great conservative 
and traditionalist reaction in which 
the faith of men in successful ra- 
tional planning was much dimin- 
ished. Napoleon’s career had rup- 
tured and disordered the parties of 
liberalism and rationalism all over 
the world. So that when he fell the 
“Enlightenment” for a time fell 
with him; and a misty romanticism, 
depreciating reason, exalting senti- 
ment, and more disposed to cherish 
old things than to create new ones, 
became the dominant spirit of Eu- 
rope. Hence the impulse to peace, 
instead of manifesting itself in some 
rational league organization, found 
expression in the Holy Alliance of 
1815, which was fathered and 
foisted upon a reluctant and suspi- 
cious Europe by the Czar of Rus- 
sia. But this formation, contrary 
to some commonly prevailing con- 
ceptions, was not part of the devel- 





opment we are following here. It 
was alien to the spirit of the eight- 
eenth century and to the ideal that 
was ultimately to take form in the 
League of Nations. It evolved no 
visible institutions and only bound 
its members to take the precepts of 
Christianity as principles of gov- 
ernment and diplomacy. Saturated 
with Byzantine conceptions of 
Church and state, it was more akin 
to the theocratic principle under- 
lying the old Holy Roman Empire 
than to the world of secularized 
free nations. The whole scheme 
indeed was hostile to the spirit of 
western society, and none saw this 
more clearly than the reigning 
Pope, Pius VII., who kept himself 
coldly aloof from a schismatic-led 
alliance based on sentiment and 
pietism and aimed at consecrating 
the social and political order of 
1815. The Holy Alliance was op- 
posed from the start by the parties 
of liberalism and rationalism, and 
it rapidly degenerated into a mere 
instrument for combatting the 
growth of political liberty and na- 
tional independence, which are the 
enduring impulses of our political 
culture. Historically the whole ef- 
fort of Czar Alexander stands apart 
from the movement within the 
world of nations to create a perma- 
nent international organization for 
peace. 

That movement, cherished and 
sponsored almost exclusively by 
the forces of liberalism and ration- 
alism, could not attain its hour of 
consummation until another great 
age of international strife had end- 
ed in victory for these forces. 
The hour came in 1918, when the 
French, British, Italian and Ameri- 
can liberal democracies, backed by 
the smaller republics of the west- 
ern hemisphere and the dominions 
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of the British Empire, had in their 
hands the power of decision for the 
world. These formed not only an 
alliance of nations but a league of 
liberals, and their major political 
ideas were in the tradition that 
came down from sixteenth-century 
Calvinists, through the rationalist 
eighteenth century, through Locke 
and the Abbé de Saint Pierre, 
through the French and American 
Revolutions, through Bentham and 
Mazzini, through the Masonic lodges 
and the liberal strivings of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Upon these ideas the League of 
Nations was built. For a decade it 
stood, apparently on solid ground, 
and even so wise a man as Winston 
Churchill could characterize it in its 
tenth year as a “granite block on 
which would ultimately be built a 
dwelling place and palace to which 
all the men in all the lands will 
sooner or later resort in full trust.” 
But instead the structure lies today 
in crumbled demolition, and the 
nations it seemed to shelter for a 
time have been assaulted by a new 
imperialism which professedly 
aspires to raise a very different 
sort of edifice. 

Why did it fall? Surely not be- 
cause it was struck down by some 
external hostile power. A _ force 
from without, to be sure, admin- 
istered the coup de grace, but the 
League was dying before that blow 
was given. We saw it in obvious 
decomposition since 1933, when the 
Japanese and the Germans began 
the secession movement that was to 
reduce it in a few years to a mere 
loose and timid alliance of liberal 
democracy with Bolshevism. Why 
did it not cohere? What was the 


inner disease that rotted the bonds 
of membership and mutual obliga- 
tion under the Covenant? 


The an- 
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swer to this question goes to the 
heart of modern world history, and 
it will have to be found and under- 
stood if ever a new and enduring 
international organization is to be 
created. 

The common answer given is that 
the League was crippled at birth by 
the refusal of the United States to 
have part in it, and by the long ex- 
clusion of Germany and Russia 
from membership. So did it fail 
to attain universality, and this was 
the reason why its members shrank 
from obligations which might have 
involved them in difficulty with 
great states that did not belong to 
the League. Thus Great Britain 
and her dominions, once their secu- 
rity had been gained by the sinking 
of the German navy, were reluctant 
to undertake commitments that 
might embarrass their relations 
with the United States or entangle 
them in problems not of immediate 
national or imperial interest. Thus, 
too, the Scandinavian countries and 
others which were neighboring or 
economically dependent on great 
states, within or without the League, 
sought soon after the League was 
formed to pare down its sanction 
obligations, lest particular national 
interests be risked in upholding in- 
ternational security. As a result of 
this partial retreat from the great 
ideal of 1920, states such as France, 
Belgium and the new Versailles 
creations in central Europe, felt 
their safety to be jeopardized and 
so inevitably strove to twist the 
League into an instrument for per- 
petuating the territorial frontiers 
of 1919. Things got therefore into 
a vicious circle. The more reluc- 
tant were the secure states to under- 
take heavy obligations to defend 
the general security, the weaker the 
League became; and the weaker it 





so became, the more determined 
was the disposition of the insecure 
states to make of it a weapon for 
enforcing the status quo; which in 
turn only increased the reluctance 
against heavy commitments. All 
this underlay the failure to achieve 
disarmament and to make of the 
League an effective means of col- 
lective security. Escape from the 
circle was only to be made by a 
transcending of national particu- 
larism in higher loyalty to the in- 
ternational society which the League 
aspired to organize; but such tran- 
scending was never achieved. To 
be sure, Russia entered the League 
in 1934 and the United States about 
the same time became promisingly 
co-operative; so that Geneva in the 
last years had support from quar- 
ters that did not give it in the early 
years. It is also true that the Brit- 


ish Government, which in the nine- 


teen-twenties had worked to whittle 
down the authority of the League, 
came forward in the mid-thirties 
as leader of the coercive sanctionist 
movement against Italy. But these 
facts did not indicate a widening 
loyalty to organized international 
society. They only illustrated the 
particularistic purposes which un- 
derlay the weakness of the League. 

In a recent and highly valuable 
book,' the most comprehensive and 
analytical study that we have of the 
failure to create an organized inter- 
national peace through the instru- 
mentality of the League, William E. 
Rappard, director of international 
studies at the University of Geneva, 
shows that the League failed be- 
cause there was not in it a single 
transcending collective will to en- 
force the rulings of its tribunals 
and executive committees. 


1The Quest for Peace. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. $4.00, 
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What he does not show, however, 
is the reason why “the universal 
will” was not there. Like almost 
every other baffled and disappointed 
friend of the League, he cannot or 
will not raise the question that goes 
to the bottom of the whole Geneva 
plan for peace. And he cannot do 
this because the answer to the ques- 
tion undermines the main assump- 
tions of liberal political thought, 
and topples the whole ideological 
structure of the work of 1920. 

For the League ideology was 
nothing other than the Locke- 
Rousseau theory of the state trans- 
ferred to the international com- 
munity. According to that theory 
the state is far from being an or- 
ganic social reality formed histori- 
cally by tradition, custom and the 
shaping hand of the God who is 
Lord of history; it is rather a mere 
associative human enterprise, a 
joint security system that may be 
likened, in its main aspects, unto a 
mutual insurance company. 

The League ideology reposed on 
a false conception of the nature of 
nations and international relations 
very much as Locke-Rousseau liber- 
alism rested upon a false reading 
of the nature of man and his social 
relations. The creators of the 
League did not say: “We are mem- 
bers of a great society of peoples 
who share a common civilization 
and constitute, from our roots, a 
single religious and political culture. 
Let us therefore keep the peace one 
with another and form institutions 
to that end which are conformable 
to our nature and expressive of 
our deepest loyalties and highest 
aspirations.” Rather they said: 
“The human race is one, and we 
find it deplorable that religious and 
cultural divisions stand in the way 
of its universal organization. These 
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can be transcended by the ideals of 
humanitarianism, liberalism and 
economic prosperity flowing from 
the abandonment of arms. All peo- 
ples are fundamentally alike, and 
all must ultimately see that their 
own interests are best served by 
joining this world-embracing se- 
curity league.” 

It is true that the League did at- 
tempt to maintain certain qualifica- 
tions for membership. Only “civi- 
lized” political societies were eligi- 
ble. But from the start the quali- 
fications demanded were hardly 
more than a conventional and ex- 
ternal conformity to the pattern of 
European constitutionalism. As 
M. Rappard points out, “all the 
leading statesmen in Great Britain 
and France, as in the United States, 
were convinced from start to finish 
that lasting peace could not be 
achieved unless political liberty su- 
perseded political autocracy.” The 
League was, and was intended to be, 
an instrument for propagating lib- 
eral political principles. Geneva 
was to be a light of inspiration to 
parliamentarism throughout the 
world, and a certain respect was 
paid to it as such by all its mem- 
bers,—as long as they were mem- 
bers! Thus it was that for so 
long as the imperial Japanese des- 
potism remained at Geneva it pre- 
tended, rather amusingly, to be a 
constitutional, parliamentary and 
liberal state. And when the Soviet 
came in the Bolsheviks not only 
changed the Party Line but went 
through the comical antics of adopt- 
ing a “democratic” constitution. 
But there was never any real in- 
sistence upon rules of eligibility and 
almost every state willing to join 
was made welcome, and Ethiopia, 
Persia, Siam, Liberia and other 
“states” utterly alien to the spirit 
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of political community in Europe 
came in on all fours with Belgium, 
Portugal and Denmark. 

With such indiscriminate mem- 
bership the League lost all contact 
with underlying social reality and 
came to exist only as a machinery 
which dise¢ordant members strug- 
gled to control or use for their own 
particular ends. It corresponded to 
nothing that was real and concrete 
in the world of peoples; it existed in 
defiance or stupid disregard of the 
profound differences of religion and 
culture which obtain in the human 
race. And it was therefore reduced 
tc pedantry, pretense and the miser- 
able follies that must ever appear 
when the mechanics of a represen- 
tative system are divorced from or- 
ganic social-political realities. 

But is there a reality in the world 
of nations that might have been or- 
ganized successfully with genuine 
representative institutions for 
maintaining that peace which, as 
Rappard puts it, “is to the interna- 
tional community what order is to 
a national community”? Assuredly 
there is. And if the humanitarian 
liberals who gave their confidence 
to the Geneva organization do not 
know what it is, they have only to 
trace back the ideological ancestry 
of their own peace plan in order to 
find it. They have only to go back 
to the irenist speculation of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, back to Sully, the Abbé de 
Saint Pierre and the age of Voltaire. 
Doing that, they will find that al- 
though the early rationalist liberals 
could envisage the possibility of 
creating a new Church, a new state 
and a new international arrange- 
ment, few ever fell under the delu- 
sion of fancying that the world 
could be organized without regard 
for cultural and religious differ- 
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ences. These men for the most part 
thought in terms of Christendom, 
and their proposals for rational 
legislation, revising the social con- 
tract and reforming international 
relations, were proposals for Chris- 
tendom,—for that political and re- 
ligious culture to which they were 
native. 

It is true that they talked and 
generalized a great deal about “hu- 
manity,”—especially in the Masonic 
lodges; but in the eighteenth cen- 
tury even the vague religious ide- 
ology of Masonry was rather aimed 
at transcending the differences be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic than 
at obviating such realities as Chris- 
tendom, Islam and the pagan cul- 
tures of Asia. Even those who 
thought the Christian religion a 
mere myth did not think Christen- 
dom a mere myth. One need only 
read Voltaire to learn how frequent- 
ly the word was used and how pres- 
ent was the concept in the philoso- 
phe speculation of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the nineteenth century the 
word was heard less often, and still 
less in the twentieth. But that 
does not mean that the reality 
which it named had ceased to be. 
Christendom still exists, enormous- 
ly expanded, transformed, secular- 
ized, diluted in the quality of its 
spirit but by no means denatured. 
It is today a great world community 
of peoples who are bound in deep 
unity by an intricate network of po- 
litical, cultural, economic, religious, 
moral, intellectual and _ historical 
ties. The community is not Euro- 
pean but its formation as a com- 
munity is the creative work of the 
European nations that were formed 
in the body of an older Christen- 
dom. The community is not Chris- 
tian in the strict sense of a society 


wherein all accept and practice the 
Christian religion, but within that 
community the Christian religion 
alone is regarded as normal and na- 
tive. The community reaches out 
from Europe over the Americas, 
into Africa, to Oceania and the 
periphery of Asia. It is the only 
world community, the only society 
of peoples wherein universal ideals 
take hold on men’s minds. 

It is true that nationalism, racial- 
ism and an irreligious secularism 
have blinded many to the underly- 
ing organic reality of this world so- 
ciety of peoples, but the reality has 
not been destroyed. It can come to 
self-awareness and common striv- 
ing. This happened in high degree 
twenty years ago when the nations 
coalesced against German imperial- 
ism and created the League. And 
there is good reason to believe they 
will do so again in our day, when 
the peril of the new despotic im- 
perialism now marching over Eu- 
rope and Asia is universally recog- 
nized and apprehended. The sense 
of common membership in this 
modern and much diluted Chris- 
tendom is present throughout, even 
though millions do not perceive 
with their mirds precisely what 
they feel in the depths of their souls 
and do not recognize or understand 
the moral and emotional constitu- 
tion of their own natures. But it is 
not difficult to discern the peculiar 
marks of this world community 
and to recognize the norms that 
characterize it. Wherever men are 
taught by their schools, _ their 
Churches and their books, that their 
language, literature, political insti- 
tutions and religion have roots run- 
ning back to Europe, to Rome, to 
Athens and Jerusalem, there is the 
great community. Wherever a 
Christian Church is not felt to be 
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an alien or exotic thing; wherever 
there is a decent respect for the dig- 
nity of man simply as man, there is 
the community; and there its dis- 
tinctive norms may be seen. Wher- 
ever political societies neither deify 
themselves nor affirm their own ex- 
clusive interests to be of absolute 
value; and wherever their test of 
membership is neither blood nor re- 
ligious creed, but acceptance of civic 
duty, profession of allegiance and 
recognition of common law, there 
is the community. And it is a truth 
of political history—although too 
complex and profound for showing 
here—that such political societies 
have only been formed where the 
creative spirit liberated in the na- 
tions of Christendom has been at 
work. They are native to no other 
religious culture. 

Such are the main distinctive 
marks of the society of nations 
which has spread over the world 
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by the expansive and assimilative 
activity of western European re- 
ligion, politics and civilizing spirit. 
It is a reality, however riven, and 
however apostate much of it may 
be, at this moment, to the spiritual 
truths which lie at the roots of its 
existence. Upon it, therefore, and 
upon it alone, can men of a realistic 
sense attempt, with some hope of 
success, to build workable institu- 
tions for sustaining that peace 
which “is to the international com- 
munity what order is to a national 
community.” 

A thousand years ago Christen- 
dom sought peace through union in 
a sacred empire. That sacred em- 
pire knew Christendom but not na- 
tions. The League knew nations 
but not Christendom. We who face 
a world again in chaos, and must 
search anew for principles to build 
enduring peace, can only build wise- 
ly in the knowledge of both. 
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ARY MUNSON’S marriage was 
one of those momentous con- 
sequences that sometimes blossom 
like mushrooms out of a casual re- 
mark and an irritable retort. For 
a dozen years she had been dancing 
with undergraduates and young in- 
structors of Ellingham College, fall- 
ing in love and falling out again, 
confirming rumors of her engage- 
ments and denying rumors of her 
marriage. She might have been do- 
ing so to this day, had it not been 
for Henry Schenk. Mary’s mother, 
at least, always blamed it on 
Henry’s stupidity. 

They were on the front porch of 
the old Munson house, those three, 
watching the fireflies gleam and 
flicker away in the black void of 
the deserted campus. The sultry 
August air vibrated to the ensemble 
of an orchestra in which the cricket 
and the katydid played the solo 
parts, with a contrapuntal accom- 
paniment of newts and mosquitoes, 
and an occasional timpani rumble 
by a big bullfrog on the river bank 
beyond the laboratories. Mrs. 
Munson, hidden by honeysuckle 
vines, rocked herself vehemently 
while she went on knitting with 
serene indifference to the fact that 
the owl’s-light of the long dusk no 
longer seeped between the leaves 
and the half-closed fragrant blos- 
soms. Her daughter sat tailor- 
fashion (her favorite posture) on 
the top step, her shoulders hunched 
forward in symmetrical curves, her 
round elbows on her knees. 

Opposite her, on the step below, 


reclined Henry Schenk. He was 
watching the shooting stars, and 
mentally composing the first stanza 
of a poem that called them the fire- 
flies of the zodiac; clever line, he 
thought. His dark shaggy head 
was tipped back against a post. 
The wood felt smooth and cool on 
the small bald spot which his bar- 
ber had remarked only that after- 
noon. He drew deeply on his ciga- 
rette. The momentary glow re- 
vealed the lovely contour of Mary’s 
blonde head and the curve of her 
sunburned neck. In white she was 
irresistible, simply irresistible. 
Three times that summer, he re- 
membered gloomily, he had asked 
her to marry him, and three times 
she had said, “Henry, don’t be ab- 
surd.” He could see nothing absurd 
in her marrying an assistant-pro- 
fessor of English in a first-rate col- 
lege. Yes, and an author, too; at 
least he would be when he got his 
novel written. 

“Mary,” he said hopefully, “let’s 
go horseback riding tomorrow after- 
noon.” 

“Can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“If you really must know,” Mary 
explained pleasantly, “I’m going for 
a walk with Felix.” 

“With who?” He was startled 
into dropping his objective case and 
his cigarette case at the same mo- 
ment, as Mary afterwards remind- 
ed him. Mrs. Munson, too, was 
astonished, and said, “Mary! The 
very idea!” 

“With Felix,” repeated the girl 
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“Or if you insist on being 


coolly. 
formal, with Felix V. Pringle, 


Ph.D., president emeritus of the 
college and emeritus professor of 


anthropology.” 
“Also member-emeritus of the 


human race,” observed Henry. 
“Old Pringo!” he added with some- 
thing like a sneer. Henry was a 
privileged character of long stand- 
ing in the Munson family. He ap- 
pealed in desperation to Mrs. Mun- 
son. “Mother,” he said persuasive- 
ly, “are you going to let your daugh- 
ter go hunting bugs with an octo- 
genarian instead of riding with 
young Lochinvar?” 

“I was not objecting to her going 
with Professor Pringle,” Mrs. Mun- 
son explained with careful impar- 
tiality. “I was objecting to her call- 
ing him ‘Felix’ when—when—” 

“When he’s old enough to be 
her father,” put in Henry. 

“He was in her father’s class in 
college,” replied Mrs. Munson, “but 
I must say he’s very young for his 
age. I saw him running past here 
the other morning when the fire bell 
rang, and upon my word, there were 
few boys who could keep pace with 
him. In many ways,” she con- 
cluded reflectively, “Mr. Pringle is 
a remarkable man.” 

“A remarkable absent - minded 
old ass, saving your presence, 
ma’am,” amended Mary’s lover 
with emphasis. “I’d put him in 
my book, only nobody would be- 
lieve there could be such a person. 
He’s a caricature of himself.” 

“It is true,” admitted Mrs. Mun- 
son, “that Professor Pringle is ab- 
sent-minded. In fact, I have some- 
times wondered if he were the orig- 
inal of all the myths about absent- 
minded professors. But I can’t agree 
with you, Henry, that he is at all— 
ah—asinine. Far from it. He’s a 
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distinguished scholar. I was once 
engaged to him myself.” 

Mary was gazing into the dark- 
ness. 

“Would you believe it?” cried 
Henry in a voice trembling with in- 
dignation. “The other day we 
were having tea at Prexy Slater’s 
house, and there was a great argu- 
ment about the new chapel regula- 
tions, and Pringle sat there, not say- 
ing a word, but smoking his filthy 
corncob pipe. We could hear Mrs. 
Slater coughing a feeble protest up- 
stairs. Suddenly it began to rain 
cats and dogs; you could hear it 
roar and rumble on the roof. 
Pringle remembered that he didn’t 
have an umbrella or a raincoat with 
him, so instead of borrowing one, 
what’d he do? He slipped out the 
side door while we were talking, 
ran across the campus to his house, 
got his raincoat, and walked back 
with it over his arm. Can you beat 
that? On the way back he forgot 
he had the coat, or forgot it was 
raining, or forgot his existence; for 
we found him standing by the 
kitchen stove, soaking wet and 
shivering, and his raincoat still 
comparatively dry beside him.” 

Mary laughed. The sound was low 
and musical and uncommonly clear 
in the night air, but there was 
something in it that smote Henry’s 
heart like a farewell. 

Mrs. Munson put away her knit- 
ting, but continued rocking. “Yes,” 
she agreed in her even colorless 
voice, “he’s noted for that sort of 
thing. Of course you must have 
heard what he did when President 
McKinley was assassinated. No? 
It was perfectly dreadful, but of 
course the poor man didn’t mean to 
do it—Professor Pringle, I mean, or 
rather President Pringle, as he 
then was. On the night that we re- 













ceived the sad news that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was dead, there was a memo- 
rial meeting in the town hall, and 
Professor Pringle was asked, as 
head of the college, to make an ad- 
dress. I can almost see him now. 
He was a little stouter than he is 
now, and his tremendously broad 
shoulders and long hands gave one 
the impression of great strength. 
Even then his hair was premature- 
ly gray. His head bent forward on 
his short neck, as though he were 
always looking on the ground, and 
he clasped his hands nervously be- 
fore and behind him by turns. He 
leaned over the table and began im- 
pressively in his dry, classroom 
manner, ‘William McKinley, the 
twenty-fifth President of the United 
States, ladies and gentlemen, was 
born at Niles, Ohio, January 29, 
1843.’ He gave a careful biogra- 
phy of the President up to the elec- 
tion of 1900. I don’t know just how 
he happened to get off the track; I 
suppose that for the moment he 
forgot the President was dead, and 
imagined that he was addressing 
some kind of political rally. At 
any rate, he looked blank for a mo- 
ment and then said, ‘It is my ear- 
nest hope that each of you will vote 
to put him back in the chair, where 
doubtless he will be even more use- 
ful to his country in the future than 
he has been in the past.’ There 
was one of those ghastly pauses. 
Then your father, Mary —he was 
incorrigible in such matters—burst 
into a loud laugh. Cries of ‘Shame’ 
and “Throw him out’ were heard. 
Poor Mr. Pringle! He apologized, 
of course, when the clamor sub- 
sided; but of course there was a 
great deal of talk. People said it 
had something to do with Mr. 
Pringle’s resigning.” 

“He resigned to write his book 
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on the cephalic index,” volunteered 
Mary quietly. “The book that made 
him famous.” 

“But Mary,” protested her lover, 
“what can you see in an old fossil 
like that—” 

Mary was as motionless as the 
sphinx. “Everything,” she said 
sweetly, “that I miss in you, dear 
Henry. He never talks about 
things he doesn’t know anything 
about. He never chatters about the 
futility of existence or the asininity 
of his fellow mortals. He doesn’t 
waste his life and other people’s 
time writing clever nothings about 
worthless books and silly theories. 
He works, works, works all the 
time, trying to add a little to the 
sum total of human knowledge, 
trying to make human life a little 
more endurable. The pulmotor he 
invented is used in every coal mine 
in the United States. His theory of 
sun spots is being tested out this 
month by astronomers in the 
South Sea Islands. He has dis- 
tinguished himself not merely in 
one science, but in several. Why, 
he even found out what had puzzled 
scientists for thousands of years— 
where eels go to lay their eggs.” 

“As if that mattered a damn,” 
cried Henry, profanely angry. 
“What difference does it make 
where they lay their eggs?” 

“That’s just it, you never could 
see the importance of that,” she ex- 
plained sagely, “but Felix can. 
That’s why I love him.” She paid 
no attention to Henry’s violent 
start, but went on smoothly, “We 
don’t know, of course, what its ulti- 
mate importance may be. But a 
thousand years from now, that 
trifling fact may lead to some great 
discovery that may revolutionize 
human life. They may find some- 
thing in eels’ eggs, for all we know, 
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to make people live five hundred 
years. At any rate, it’s a fact.” 

“Upon my word, Mary, you're 
getting just like that old gorilla. 
Why, you even talk like him. Any- 
body would think, to hear you talk 
about him—any one would think— 
wouldn’t they, Mrs. Munson?—that 
you were going to marry him.” 

Mrs. Munson stopped rocking 
and sat very still. 

“There’s an idea,” said Mary 
thoughtfully. 

It was then that Henry made his 
unfortunate remark. 

“I really think you’d do it,” he 
taunted, “if you had the nerve.” 

Mary smoothed her hair and said, 
“All right. Ill marry him.” 

“Has he asked you?” A sudden 
pang of jealousy drove the blood 
to his heart. 

“N-not yet,” she admitted. “But 
I'll save him the trouble.” 

Mrs. Munson picked up her knit- 
ting things and arose. “I can’t 
listen to you two silly things any 
longer,” she said. “Henry, if you 
didn’t act so much like a jealous 
school boy—but there, it’s none of 
my business. I’m going to bed.” 

She had heard people crying 
wolf too often over Mary’s matri- 
monial future. Now, as she often 
complained, nothing that her elder 
daughter might say or do could pos- 
sibly surprise her. And yet she ad- 
mitted afterward that she had 
hardly expected what happened on 
the following afternoon. 

Mary and Professor Pringle had 
tramped about half a dozen miles 
over the round rock-studded glacial 
hills, picking up specimens of vari- 
ous kinds here and there, now and 
then pausing to examine one under 
the professor’s microscope, now 
squinting through field glasses at 
some bird or geological formation. 








“What I like about you,” said 
Mary, a little out of breath, “is 
that you haven’t got a single-track 
mind. Most teachers get all wrapped 
up in one subject. But you're a 
philosopher in the sense that Aris- 
totle was—the world is your labora- 
tory. 

The compliment pleased him. A 
dimple appeared in each of his 
smooth pink cheeks, and he showed 
his fine teeth in a smile of pleasure. 
He looked no more than forty-five, 
she thought. When he smiled, he 
might be thirty-five. With those 
whiskers cut off and his hair dyed, 
he could pass for twenty-five. She 
made up her mind that at least he 
should shave off the whiskers. 

“Aristotle was a better biologist 
than a physicist,” he said, carefully 
focusing his glass on the leaf he 
held in his hand. “But there were 
few fields he didn’t explore. He tells 
us something about everything from 
the old myth about the goats that 
breathed through their ears to the 
secret of the spawning of the eels.” 

“But I thought you discovered 
where the eels laid their eggs,” she 
objected. 

“I did. Or perhaps rediscovered 
would be a better word. I found 
what the Sicilians call the Casen- 
tula. It is a little flat transparent 
fish. It develops from the eel’s egg. 
Naturalists now call it the Lepto- 
cephalus.” He was becoming ab- 
sorbed in the leaf under the glass, 
and spoke in a far-away voice. 

“I think you’re perfectly fasci- 
nating,” said Mary, poking the 
leaves with her cane. 

“The salmon,” he continued ab- 
stractedly, “swims upstream to 
breed, and when he does it, goes 
back down to the sea. But the eel 
travels down the river to spawn, 
and apparently dies there.” 
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“Do you mind if I call you 
Felix?” 


“Not at all.” He had found 


something interesting on the leaf. 
“As a matter of fact, Aristotle got 
ahead of me by a couple of thou- 
It’s hard to get ahead 


sand years. 
of Aristotle.” 

“I love you dearly,” she said, put- 
ting a small sunburned hand on his 
arm, “you dear old Leptocephalus.” 

“Aristotle, you know, describes 
the same peculiar little fish. He 
calls it Gasentera. That means, lit- 
erally, ‘guts of the earth.’” 

“How vulgar,” observed Mary. 

“This was mistranslated through 
several centuries. They thought it 
meant ‘earthworms.’ But I found 
—quite by accident—that in 
Sicilian Doric the fish was called 
Gasentera. That isn’t so far off 
from the modern Sicilian word, 
‘Casentula.” Do you see the con- 
nection?” 

He was looking through his 
microscope at something on the 
leaf. It was an infinitesimal crim- 
son spider, spinning a gossamer 
thread along one of the veins. Mary 
smiled and said: 

“Have you any objection to 
marrying me?” 

“An excellent idea,” he mur- 
mured; but it was clear that he 
hardly knew what she was saying. 
“Look,” he went on excitedly, “He’s 
spinning a double strand.” 

“Felix, do you really want to 
marry me?” 

“M-m—look at that, now—a spe- 
cies of the Tetrapneumones, too— 
I never saw one quite like him, ex- 
cept one summer in Iceland — but 
no, it couldn’t be the same.” 

Mary, exasperated, stamped her 
foot. 

“Felix,” she demanded, “aren’t 
you going to kiss me?” 
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“M-m. Just watch him cut off 
his thread now.” He carefully de- 
posited the spider and the leaf in 
a small bottle, put it in his pocket, 
and then turned to Mary with a 
perplexed expression. 

“I think I interrupted you,” he 
said. “Pardon me, what was it you 
were asking me?” 

But the girl turned swiftly, and 
began to walk rapidly away. 

“Hullo, wait a minute!” he 
shouted. “Hi, there!” 

Mary took to her heels. 

“Hi, come back,” he cried. 
“What’s the matter?” 

But as she paid no heed, he 
broke into a run. In about thirty 
yards he overtook her. He dropped 
his bag of specimens and his cam- 
era. His arms, wiry and powerful 
as those of a gorilla, encircled her. 
“What’s this?” he demanded. Then, 
as she averted her face, his strong 
hand forced her chin gently but 
irresistibly upward, his eyes trans- 
fixed hers with a sudden desperate 
resolution, and his face came down 
to meet hers with such slow inevi- 
tability that she had a curious sen- 
sation, as though the sky were fall- 
ing in on her. 

She could hardly believe it. 
fessor Pringle had kissed her. 

“I wonder it never occurred to 
me to do that before,” he mur- 
mured reflectively. 

“I thought you never would.” 

“If I weren’t so much older,” he 
rejoined in a tone of regret, “I'd 
suggest marriage to you.” 

“Gracious,” Mary protested, “I 
hope you wouldn’t have the nerve to 
kiss a girl and then not marry her!” 

He looked at her searchingly. 
“Then you’ve no—objection,” 

“None whatever.” Mary was 
laughing. It seemed too absurd to 
be true. But they walked home 
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arm in arm, and Mary announced 
her engagement the following week. 

Everybody went to the luncheon. 
Even Henry Schenk was there, and 
Mrs. Munson, with a keen twinkle 
in her eyes, asked him, “How’s 
your poor broken heart, Henry?” 

“Ticking away as good as new,” 
he answered, grinning: “But my 
pride—alas, madam, my pride is 
shattered forever. But tell me, is 
it true, what I hear about Mary; 
does she really love Old Pringo?” 

“At first,” said Mrs. Munson, 
glancing around her cautiously, “I 
confess I was a little dubious about 
it. But lately I have changed my 
mind. They are very much in love.” 

“Well, I'll be darned,” muttered 
Henry, helping himself to another 
plate of salad and a roll. 

The wedding followed in due 
course. Mary was beautiful. Pro- 
fessor Pringle looked so young that 
even his old friends were aston- 
ished. 

It would be a satisfaction to end 
here with “so they were married 
and lived happily ever after.” But 
in life, frequently a wedding is not 
the end but the beginning of com- 
plications. The gossips of Elling- 
ham were already discussing them. 

Henry Schenk went about quot- 
ing significantly, 


“Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together.” 


and he laid a bet with a friend at 
the Faculty Club that the Pringles 
would not be living together at the 
end of a year. 

Pringle meanwhile put aside his 
research work on the medula ob- 
longata, and took Mary to Italy. In 
Sicily he showed her the place 
where he had discovered the little 
flat fishes that grew up into eels. 
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When they returned to Ellingham, 
they were apparently serenely 
happy. The town and college stud- 
ied them curiously for awhile, and 
then decided to accept the situation. 

By autumn, however, the wise- 
acres were beginning to shake their 


heads again. There were smiles 
and whisperings over teacups. It 
was said, among other things, that 
Mary had insisted that her hus- 
band remove his beard, because it 
tickled, and that he had refused. 

In October the faculty wives gave 
her a shower. 

“When is it to be?” asked every 
one. 

“The middle of November,” said 
Henry Schenk, adding that he had 
it directly from Mary’s sister Vir- 
ginia. Henry always made it a 
point to be informed. He seldom 
let an afternoon pass without hav- 
ing tea at the houses of two or three 
of the faculty wives; and he was 
always the first to know when any 
one in town was to be married or 
divorced, or to have a baby or a 
new motor car. 

In this instance he was not far 
wrong. On the fourteenth of No- 
vember it was announced to the 
world that twin girls had been born 
to Professor and Mrs. Felix V. 
Pringle. 

From that moment Pringle wore 
a new air of youth, alertness. Next 
morning he appeared on the cam- 
pus without his beard. Some of his 
oldest friends passed him by with- 
out recognizing in this spry fellow 
in the prime of life the graybeard 
of the bowed head and the far- 
away look. Rumor, broadcast by 
Henry Schenk, had it that Mary re- 
fused to let him kiss the babies un- 
til he shaved his whiskers. Pater- 
nity capitulated, it was said, where 
love had been invincible. 
























On the third day Mary was well 
enough to discuss the problem of 
naming the babies. 

“I’m utterly unprepared for this 
emergency,” she confessed. 

“So am I,” said Pringle. “If they 
had been two boys I should have 
called one of them Aristotle and the 
other Caleb, after my father. If 
they had been one boy, I should 
have called them—or him—Caleb 
Aristotle Pringle. If they—I mean 
he—no, I mean it—had been one 
girl, I don’t know what I’d have 
done. But two girls! Whew!” 

“You agreed that if we had a 
girl I should name her,” said Mary 
weakly, but relentlessly. 

He blinked. “Did I, my dear? 
Perhaps you are right.” 

“But I can’t think of two girls’ 
names that go well together,” she 
confessed. “I was so sure it would 
be a boy. So you'll have to name 
them after all, Felix dear.” 

“Dear me, how can I?” 

“Get mother or Virginia to help 
you out.” 

Pringle began to sag a little. He 
sought advice among various ladies 
of his acquaintance. One of them 
was Mrs. Noble, wife of the physi- 
cian. 

“Just in time for tea, Felix,” she 
said. 

“I want your advice about an im- 
portant matter,” he confided, ab- 
sently pouring a little cream into 
the sugar bowl; and he told her his 
errand. 

“I called my two daughters 
Elizabeth and Helen,” said Mrs. 
Noble, trying not to notice what he 
had done. “I think they’re two 
beautiful names.” 

“Pringle thoughtfully rubbed the 
place where his whiskers formerly 
had been. Mrs. Noble was wonder- 


ing why a man with such a strong 
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handsome chin had ever concealed 
it. 

“Yes, indeed,” he said at last, 
“those are nice names. I think that 
if I had any daughters, I should call 
them that, too.” 

“But you have two daughters.” 

“Have I?” He looked puzzled, 
then smiled awkwardly and said, 
“That’s so, that’s so. Two daugh- 
ters.” He went away muttering, 
“Elizabeth and Helen, Helen and 
Elizabeth—very pretty.” 

The children were called Mar- 
jorie and Cora, as suggested by Mrs. 
Munson and Virginia. 

On the following Monday, Mrs. 
Munson announced the engagement 
of her daughter Virginia to Henry 
Schenk. 

Pringle went to the party with- 
out a necktie, and had to borrow 
one from a neighbor. On the way 
home, striding briskly along, he 

was hailed by Dr. Noble. 

“Come here, Felix,” cried the 
physician, “I want to scold you. 
I've just been to see your wife. 
She’s not so well this morning. And 
it’s your fault, partly.” 

“My fault!” 

“Yes, sir. Do you know you have 
a barbarous habit of slamming 
doors after you wherever you go?” 

Pringle had never noticed it. 

“Then you’re the only one around 
the college that hasn’t,” said the 
doctor. “It’s been a joke around 
here for years. Every time you go 
in or out of a classroom you slam 
the door viciously behind you. 
Every time you enter your house, 
you slam the door so hard that it 
almost jars your wife out of bed. 
You slam the bathroom door, you 
slam the door of the bedroom, you 
slam the pantry door when you go 
down for your midnight nibble. 
Your wife, just going off to sleep, 
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awakes with such a start that she 
stays awake all night. I tell you, 
it won’t do. A setback now might 
be very dangerous for her.” 

Pringle was profusely repentant. 

“I don’t mind so much in the 
daytime,” said Dr. Noble, “but at 
night, for Heaven’s sake, Felix—!” 

Fifteen minutes later Pringle 
walked in the front door of his 
house and slammed the door be- 
hind him with a terrific concussion 
that shook the pictures on the walls 
and made a vase on the piano buzz 
to the tune of E flat. Too late, and 
with a pang of remorse, he remem- 
bered. He would be more careful 
next time. To avoid repeating the 
offense, he remained indoors the 
rest of the day, and put shoes and 
towels in the various doorways he 
was likely to pass. 

The next day, however, he had 
promised to go to the village of 
Marigold, about ten miles away, to 
show some students the tracks of 
a dinosaur in some volcanic rock. 
When he returned, it was quite 
dark, and he was tired. He yawned 
as he went up the cinder path to 
his house. 

There was no light anywhere, 
save in the nurse’s room upstairs. 
Mary and the babies must be asleep. 
Pringle felt a warmth in his heart 
at the thought of the treasures that 
had come to him so unexpectedly. 

His hand was now on the knob of 
the front door. 

In another moment he would 
have entered, and the door would 
have slammed behind him, and the 
noise would have reverberated shat- 
teringly through the old house, and 
Mary would have been waked, and 
there would have been the very 
devil to pay. She might have been 
badly frightened, too, for there had 
been burglars lately in town. 
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Fortunately this all ran through 
his mind even as he began to turn 
the knob. He drew back, as if the 
knob had been red hot. Again his 
hand went out, and again came 
back. He tried to imagine him- 
self walking in and closing the door 
quietly behind him. 

His imagination failed him. He 
could not visualize it. 

For the better part of half a cen- 
tury he had entered that house 
every night and had slammed the 
door behind him in precisely the 
same vehement way. The very 
thought of breaking such a habit 
paralyzed his will. He turned slow- 
ly away and descended the steps. 

He went around the house to the 
back door. It was locked, and he 
had no key. He turned away. He 
stood checkmated, shivering. 

Fatigue, and a flake of snow fall- 
ing on his bare chin, reminded him 
that he must get in somehow, yes, 
he must get in and go to sleep. 
And then he happened to see the 
woodshed. 

Hanging on the wall over the 
piles of oak and apple wood was the 
old ladder that his father had used 
when he repainted the house. 
Pringle, chortling with satisfaction, 
swung it off its pegs and placed it 
against the side of the house, the 
upper end resting just under the 
window of his bedroom. For the 
moment he forgot that Mary was 
occupying his room, and that he 
had taken the small room on the 
north side of the house for the time 
being. 

Carefully, with as little noise as 
possible, he began to mount the 
ladder. He reached the top, breath- 
ing heavily. The window, fortu- 
nately, was open a little. He pushed 
it up quickly; he thought it would 
make less sound that way. But the 






















weight fell with a loud thud. The 
pane rattled. 

He listened in an agony of appre- 
hension. There was no sound with- 
in. Pringle hoisted a leg over the 
window sill and let it down ever 
so carefully inside. He swung his 
body over, drew in his other leg, 
and stood up. 

Suddenly a blood-curdling screech 
echoed through the still house. 
The twins began to cry in the adja- 
cent room. The nurse came run- 
ning in to turn up the light. Poor 
Pringle was discovered standing 
there, aghast at what he had done. 

Mary meanwhile had fainted. 

On regaining her senses and see- 
ing her husband at the foot of her 
bed, she fainted again. Between 
fainting spells she grew hysterical. 

“Take him away,” she shrieked. 
“Take that man away.” 

Dr. Noble advised Pringle to 
spend the night at the Faculty Club. 
He spoke curtly; he was out of 
patience. Mary’s convalesence, he 
admitted gruffly, would be delayed 
considerably; no one could say how 
serious the consequences might be. 
So Pringle went to the club to live. 

Mary was so ill that it was not 
until the seventh day that her hus- 
band was admitted to her presence. 
She promptly fainted again, and 
came to only to have a new fit of 
hysterics. 

Dr. Noble began to feel sorry 
for Pringle. “It’s a peculiar case,” 
he explained more patiently, “one 
of the strangest I’ve ever seen. It’s 
a form of hysteria, having its root 
in her fear at your sudden appear- 
ance in the window the other night, 
and—ah—possibly some unpleasant 

experience in her childhood. I can 
only suggest that you stay away a 
while longer, and let nature take its 
course.” 
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Pringle reluctantly waited an- 
other week and then wrote his wife 
a long, loving letter. The very sight 
of his handwriting made her ill. A 
family consultation was held, and 
divers suggestions were followed. 
Mary was treated by physicians, 
osteopaths, neurologists, natureo- 
paths, chiropractors, new-thought 
healers and psychoanalysts; she 
was prayed for in three churches 
and two Sunday schools; Susie, the 
cook, gave her a rabbit’s foot to 
wear—but all in vain. 


“The foolish name of Pringle 
No longer makes her tingle,” 


said Henry Schenk at the Club. 

It was not much of a joke to poor 
Professor Pringle. He looked at 
least eighty. And at last, at the 
urgent insistence of Mrs. Munson, 
who represented that no other 
course would save Mary’s mind, he 
wrote his wife a short note, stating 
that he would instruct his lawyer 
to draw up divorce papers and 
make the necessary financial settle- 
ment; and would she please con- 
sider him her humble servant and 
well wisher. The only request he 
made was to be allowed to see the 
children at Christmas time. Mrs. 
Munson replied for Mary that of 
course he might see the children. 


The Professor continued to live 
at the Faculty Club. Henry Schenk 
spoke of him now as president 
emeritus of the college and husband 
emeritus of Mary Munson. But 
Pringle gradually recovered his 
own peculiar serenity. His beard 
began to emerge day by day, until 
it covered all of its former area, and 
more. Inwardly, however, Pringle 
was desolate. Every day he called 
himself a fool, an idiot, a brute. 
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Sometimes he would try to con- 
sole himself with the thought that 
sooner or later, in any case, Mary 
would have grown tired of him. It 
might as well be now, he would 
argue. But he did not believe this 
in his heart, and every night, be- 
tween eleven and twelve, he would 
manage to take a walk that led him 
past his own house, and under 
cover of darkness would peer hun- 
grily at any window where a light 
showed, and speculate on what 
Mary and the children were doing. 
At last, with a great sigh, he would 
go back to the Club and turn in. 
This went on for some weeks. 

One night, before his bedtime 
walk, he got into an animated dis- 
cussion at the Club with one of his 
colleagues. He was still thinking 
of what had been said as he plodded 
along the dark streets. Mary and 
the babies were forgotten; his mar- 
riage and all the unhappy recent 
past were forgotten; he was once 
more the old bachelor, following 
the grooves of many years of habit, 
going home to his ancestral abode 
with his head full of absorbing 
ideas. Instead of stopping in front 
of the house, therefore, and looking 
in, Pringle, still absorbed, strode 
briskly up the walk, put his key 
in the lock, turned it, opened 
the door with an absent - minded 
wrench, stepped in—and slammed 
the door with a gigantic crash. 

Still cogitating, he turned out the 
hall light, went thoughtfully up 
the stairs, and walked abruptly in- 
to the room that had been his and 
Mary’s. Even in the dark he knew 
where everything was. Without 
bothering to put on the light, he 
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slipped off his coat and vest, and 
draped them over the back of a 
chair. He began to loosen his col- 
lar. How strange it would be, he 
thought, if man, by learning to con- 
trol the electron, should at last 
bring to pass the dream of the 
alchemists, and change baser met- 
als into gold. 

Somebody turned and moaned in 
in the bed. 

Mary, partly waked by the slam- 
ming of the door, was sleepily 
watching his blurred outline by the 
diluted moonlight that straggled in 
the open windows. 

“Is that you, Felix?” she asked 
drowsily. 

“Yes, dear,” he replied absently, 
and continued to take off his col- 
lar. Dropping it on a chair, he sat 
on the side of the bed. He put his 
arms around her and stroked her 
hair. She let her head fall against 
his shoulder. 

“Oh, Felix,” she murmured, 
“how I love you!” 

Then she became fully awake, 
and switching on the light over her 
bed, sat up and rubbed her eyes. 

“Where am I?” she asked, bewil- 
dered. “Aren’t we divorced, or 
something?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Felix, 
blinking. “Did it ever occur to you 
that the electron—” 

“But you wrote me”—and she 
pushed him away—‘“you wrote me 
that you were instructing your law- 
yer to draw up divorce papers.” 

Pringle dropped one of his shoes 
on the floor with a great thud. 

“I must have forgotten to tell 
him,” he said. “I never did think 
much of divorce, anyway.” 































PEACE IN CHRIST 


By Beatrice B. Brown 


ITH the exception of the Fall 

of man, the human race has 
suffered no disaster comparable to 
that of the Protestant revolt. 

These two disasters resemble 
each other more closely than is 
generally realized. Both were in- 
itiated by an act of disobedience 
having its roots in pride. Both 
were followed by consequences of 
an appalling nature, material as 
well as spiritual. The revolt of 
Adam was an offense against God; 
that of Luther, an offense against 
Christ. The former was a sin 
against Creation; the latter, a sin 
against the Redemption. Adam’s 
disobedience separated men from 
the friendship of God and cast them 
out of Paradise; Luther’s rebellion 
separated men from the friendship 
of Christ and cast them out of the 
Church. 

Protestantism retained its faith 
in the historic Christ, but denied 
Him where He dwells among men 
sacramentally and mystically, a liv- 
ing reality, “even to the end of the 
world”: that is, in the Blessed 
Sacrament and in His Body which is 
the Church. This denial relegated 
Christ to a remote past; it made of 
Him an historic figure merely; it 
limited His days on earth to the 
brief thirty-odd years of His human 
life. Intimate union with Him 
through the reception of the Eucha- 
rist and by means of membership in 
His Mystical Body was no longer 
possible to those who denied the 
Real Presence and rejected Him in 


His Church. In separating men 
thus from the living Christ, in 
Whom alone is unity, Protestantism 
separated them inevitably from one 
another. Division in the Christian 
ranks was thereby assured, result- 
ing in the rise of many doctrines 
and many leaders, all claiming to 
preach truth, and all differing from 
each other. The tragedy of Prot- 
estantism, and the grim phenome- 
non of its success, were predicted by 
our Lord Himself in a terse pro- 
nouncement which is too seldom 
quoted: “I am come in the name of 
My Father, and you receive Me not: 
if another shall come in his own 
name, him you will receive.” 

The enormity of the sin which 
precipitated the religious revolution 
of the sixteenth century, and con- 
tinues its effects to our own day, 
has not been sufficiently appreci- 
ated, even by Catholics. This is in 
part due to a failure to trace the 
evils which afflict us to their source. 
To consider what the situation in 
Europe would be today except for 
that revolution is to begin to real- 
ize the magnitude of the disaster. 
If we believe that the present war 
had its sole or principal origin in 
the Treaty of Versailles, we are seri- 
ously mistaken. This conflict, like 
the last, was foreshadowed when 
half of Europe separated itself from 
the Body of Christ and denied the 
authority of the universal Church. 
This denial guaranteed the rise of 
absolute states and made inevitable 
the evils which result from them. 
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In our agony we ask why it is not 
possible to achieve a United States 
of Europe: a federation of nations 
which, though independent, would 
freely acknowledge one juridical au- 
thority to which matters of dispute 
could be submitted for arbitration 
and whose decisions in such mat- 
ters would be accepted by the con- 
tracting parties as final. We know 
that only some arrangement of the 
sort can ever put an end to such 
bloody disasters as have occurred 
twice within the memory of people 
still young. International confer- 
ences of one kind and another, cul- 
minating in the final burlesque of 
the League of Nations, have been 
tried and found wanting; and in 
despair of finding an authority, ac- 
ceptable to all, Europe has given up 
the search, abandoning herself with 
weary hopelessness to anarchy and 
death. 

What Europe forgets is that such 
a federation of states is not an ideal 
toward which she is blindly grop- 
ing: it is a condition of her past 
from which she has departed. She 
enjoyed unity, and renounced it. 
She acknowleged authority, and re- 
jected it. But she did not thereby de- 
stroy the source of this unity and 
authority. She merely severed her 
connection with it, thus writing her 
sentence of death. 

But she is not without hope of 
reprieve, for this authority remains. 
To it Europe may return when she 
wills. From it she may draw again 
the unity and strength she once 
possessed. To it, indeed, she must 
return if she is to be saved from a 
dreary succession of Napoleons, 
Stalins, Hitlers, each seeking to im- 
pose on the world by force some 
new ideology which can lead only to 
destruction. 

From this impasse there is one 
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escape, and one only. Christianity 
alone can save men from enslave- 
ment by the Totalitarian State or 


its equivalent. But Christianity 
can do this only by ending the divi- 
sion within her ranks; by becoming 
again a Christianity of one heart 
and one mind, a Christianity united 
in doctrine, in worship, in alle- 
giance to a single head; by return- 
ing to the source where Christianity 
still lives in its original purity and 
fullness and strength: that is, the 
Catholic Church. 

However unpalatable this truth 
may be to those who do not love 
the Church, it is nevertheless a fact 
that can no longer be ignored. The 
great evil of the Protestant rebellion 
lay in this, that it deceived men with 
false promises, persuading them 
that they could “emancipate” them- 
selves from the restraints of the 
Father’s house without at the same 
time forfeiting their right to its 
privileges and its protection. The 
fallacy of this promise is now 
cruelly apparent. There are no 
longer green pastures outside the 
fold where the sheep may browse in 
safety: they must return to its shel- 
ter, or be destroyed by the wolf. 
We must unite under the Cross, or 
be reduced to slavery under the 
swastika, or a similar emblem of 
oppression. 

Extra Ecclesiam, nulla salus: there 
is a practical and material, as well 
as a spiritual sense, in which this 
is true. In our high school Latin, 
we translated salus not as salvation, 
but as safety. The wolf destroys 
bodies no less than souls. Even 
those most hostile to the Church 
cannot.deny that a Europe united in 
worship under the jurisdiction of 
the Holy See would be spared the 
horrors to which the imperialistic 
greed of autonomous states periodi- 
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cally subjects her. Those who op- 
pose the papacy most bitterly on 
the ground that it contains a threat 
to their liberties, would breathe 
more freely if the Holy Father were 
able to do what they have feared he 
might do: curb the destructive am- 
bitions of secular rulers by the exer- 
cise of his spiritual authority. 
With a united Christendom behind 
him he could do just that. As it is, 
his warnings and admonitions 
which, if heeded, would have kept 
the world at peace, fall on deaf or 
defiant ears. 

That Catholic nations are to be 
found on both sides in the struggle 
now in progress does not disprove 
this statement. Divisions in the 
original Christian structure weak- 
ened that structure until the pres- 
ent anarchy and confusion became 
inevitable. The separation which 
flows from Protestantism has af- 
fected the entire Christian culture. 
The evils of this separation, in their 
external, political aspects, are visit- 
ed on Catholics as well as on Prot- 
estants today. 

For this division there is one 
remedy: those separated from the 
Church must return to her. Only 
in union can we erect an effective 
bulwark against the “fury of the 
oppressor” raging at present among 
us. The need of this remedy is im- 
mediate, because of the gravity of 
the ill which afflicts us. The re- 
union of Christendom in the Church 
of Christ is no longer an agreeable 
dream the realization of which we 
may put off indefinitely, praying 
for it if we happen to remember it, 
but leaving to others the problem of 
its consummation. It is the chief 


problem, the supreme need, con- 
fronting us. We must set about ac- 
complishing it, or perish with the 
civilization we have built. 
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Through mass conversions peace 
may be established on earth: not 
otherwise. Charity demands that 
we should at all times labor for the 
glory of God and the salvation of 
souls, but when charity grows cold, 
the threat of danger to ourselves 
may awaken us to the need of doing 
at once, and ardently, what we 
should otherwise postpone, or per- 
form indifferently, or neglect alto- 
gether. Fear for our lives is a far 
less worthy motive than love of God 
and man, but, like imperfect con- 
trition, it is a valid one, especially 
in so far as it produces the essential 
result, which at present is the re- 
conversion of the former Catholic 
world to the Church of Christ. This 
will save us; nothing else can. 


How may this reunion be effect- 
ed? We have not neglected to ask 
this question, but we have dis- 
covered no effective answer because 
we have failed to seek it where it 
may be found. The analogy be- 
tween the Fall and the Protestant 
debacle must serve us further. As 
these disasters resemble each other 
in cause, in effect, in their conse- 
quences, so in their cure. The same 
act which repaired the former, must 
be applied to the latter. This act 
is sacrifice. 

The atonement for the sin of 
Adam is complete; for the sin of 
Luther adequate reparation has not 
yet been made. The Sacrifice of 
Calvary bridged the gap between 
God and man; to bridge the gap be- 
tween non-Catholics and the 
Church, sacrifice must also be of- 
fered. Christ cannot suffer again 
in His Sacred Humanity; as man 
He cannot offer Himself for us 
again. In the Sacrifice of the Mass 
the Sacrifice of Calvary is perpetu- 
ated, but not repeated; the Mass 























can never be a new or a second 
sacrifice. Christ can, however, 
make reparation ea second time by 
offering Himself, not on the Cross, 
but in His Mystical Body: in us 
who are His members. 

Any wound suffered by a human 
body can be healed only by the ac- 
tion of the body itself: the grow- 
ing together of the injured parts 
through the restoration of body 
cells. In this activity the entire 
body in some measure co-operates. 
In the Lutheran revolt, the Mystical 
Body suffered a grievous wound 
from which it still bleeds. This 
wound cannot be healed otherwise 
than by the action of the whole 
Body. This action has been long 
delayed, not because Christ the 
Head has not ardently desired it, 
but because of the indifference of 
those members who have failed to 
co-operate with Him in this inten- 
tion, not realizing its necessity. 

In this regard we have need to ac- 
cuse ourselves of a most grievous 
sin of omission. We have neglect- 
ed to fulfill the solemn obligation 
laid upon all of us by our incorpo- 
ration into the Priesthood of Christ 
at baptism, to labor for the spread 
of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
which is the Church. We have ex- 
cused this neglect on the ground 
that all outside the Church who are 
in good faith will be saved, believ- 
ing that we are thereby absolved 
from the necessity of exercising our 
priesthood in behalf of our fellow- 
men. We have been lulled into a 
false security by the delusion that 
we live in a Christian land, in a 
Christian age which does not need 
our ministry. For this reason we 
have made little effort to win souls 
for the Kingdom of God. 

The truth is that we live in a so- 
ciety which, though founded on 
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Christian ethics, has fallen in our 
own day from Christianity into pa- 
ganism. This descent has been 
rapid. The majority of those 
among whom we live profess no re- 
ligion. Their parents were Prot- 
estants, church-goers, Christians; 
prior to the sixteenth century, their 
forefathers were Catholics. These 
non-Catholic descendants of Catho- 
lic ancestors suffer in this fact a 
double loss. To the darkness of 
original sin has been added a sec- 
ond darkness. To lose a possession 
of incalculable value is worse than 
never to have possessed it. To for- 
feit an inheritance is worse than 
never to have inherited it. To have 
been restored to a lost inheritance 
at the cost of bitter suffering on the 
part of One Who endured it willing- 
ly for love of the disinherited, and 
then deliberately to surrender that 
inheritance a second time, is to de- 
spise both the heritage and Him 
Who at such price redeemed it for 
us. 

This is the sin for which we must 
atone by sacrifice, if the Body of 
Christ is to live in its fullness again. 
By such sacrificial action we shall 
not only bring back to the source 
of divine life those deprived of it 
by Protestantism; we shall also 
greatly enrich ourselves. A wound- 
ed body is a weakened body, a body 
seriously hampered in its activities. 
We see strong evidence of this in 
the limitations imposed on the 
sphere of action of the Vicar of 
Christ as a moral and spiritual 
leader in world affairs, both social 
and political, where the healing ef- 
fect of such action is most sorely 
needed today. 

To achieve its full effect, this 
sacrifice must be the united offering 
of the whole Body. It must be 
shared by all and offered in 
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union with the Sacrifice of the 
Cross on behalf of all lost to the 
Church by the Protestant revolt. It 
must assume the character of a cru- 
sade, not of arms but of sacrifice, 
deliberately undertaken and reso- 
lutely pursued by all members of 
Christ without exception, for the 
conscious purpose of offering repa- 
ration to God for the sin of Prot- 
estantism, and winning back to the 
Church of Christ all who would to- 
day be her members except for that 
disaster. 

The effectiveness of such a cru- 
sade would be greatly enhanced, 
could it be formally opened on an 
appointed day on which all the 
faithful in all the world, who were 
not unavoidably prevented, should 
join in offering the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass for these two ends of 
reparation and reunion, receiving at 
the same time Holy Communion, 
and uniting to the Sacrifice of 
Christ some voluntary sacrifice of 
their own. Those unable to be pres- 
ent personally, should unite with 
this offering in intention and will. 
Thereafter none should relax his 
prayers and sacrifices for this end, 
but rather continue and increase 
them, as charity prompts and cir- 
cumstances permit. 

Such sacrifice should bear the 
closest possible relation to the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Since the 
purpose of the crusade is to restore 
Mass to those who would today en- 
joy its benefits except for the Prot- 
estant revolution, the first effect of 
it should be to awaken in the faith- 
ful themselves a more ardent love of 
Mass, a deeper appreciation of it, a 
more intimate and frequent partici- 
pation in it. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass must 
be brought into the lives of those 
whom the defection of their ances- 
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tors deprived of it. This can be 
done only if Mass is given a place 
of increasing importance in the 
lives of practicing Catholics. There- 
fore, let those who now hear Mass 
from duty, begin to do so from love. 
Let those who have allowed their 
Sunday attendance to lapse, be at 
least faithful in that which is of 
obligation. Let those who attend 
on Sundays and holydays, begin to 
come also during the week, and 
those who assist at Mass frequent- 
ly, make every effort to do so daily. 
Let none hear Mass without receiv- 
ing Holy Communion (except in 
case of known mortal sin) and let 
all bring to the Holy Sacrifice gifts 
of increased fervor, understanding, 
and love. 

If this entails some cost and in- 
convenience, so much the better. 
To the Sacrifice of Calvary—the 
sacrifice of intense pain and sorrow 
—we are truly privileged to unite 
some slight discomfort of our own. 
This can be nothing worse than the 
effort required to get up a little 
earlier in the morning, to wait a 
little longer before breaking our 
fast. Though nature and habit may 
rebel at first, let us pray for grace 
to overcome our sloth, and God 
will enable us to do so. Let us re- 
member, too, that we are embarked 
on a Crusade of Sacrifice, and there 
is no sacrifice without inconveni- 
ence. In this we shall not be asked 
to bear hard pain, but only to unite 
with the sufferings of the Divine 
Victim of Calvary, some passing 
discomfort in order that those for 
whom the Cross was endured, and 
who have been deprived of its 
merits through the defection of 
their fathers, may freely enjoy 
those merits once again. 

In this way the sharing of our 
Lord’s Passion will be most inti- 
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mate and real, because it will be a 
sharing also in the very purpose of 
the Passion. Christ endured the 
Cross that the gates of heaven might 
be opened again to all to whom the 
rebellion of Adam had closed them. 
We unite our small sacrifices with 
the great Sacrifice in order that the 
doors of the Church may be opened 
to those to whom the revolt of Lu- 
ther closed them. Thus we enjoy 
a union of purpose with the Sacri- 
fice of Christ which cannot but en- 
dow our individual offerings with 
the greatest efficacy, and which, we 
must believe, is of its very nature 
most pleasing to God. 

First, then, Mass, and whatever 
inconveniences more frequent as- 
sistance at Mass may demand of us; 
next, our own private sorrows, dis- 
appointments, sufferings of what- 
ever nature, all that in our lives is 
repugnant, difficult, hard to bear 
this, though involuntary, may 
nevertheless take on the character 
of a voluntary sacrifice, if willing- 
ly offered in union with Christ. 
Those Catholics who have suffered 
bitterly in the war might in their 
darkest sorrow derive some conso- 
lation from the fact that by offering 
their sufferings for the return of 
Christendom to the Church, they 
will materially hasten the day when 
a recurrence of such intense and 
widespread agony will be impossi- 
ble. In the case of those who have 
been spared the crucifixion of war, 
the intentional surrender of some 
luxury or pleasure, the deliberate 
introduction into our lives of the 
note of hardship, however faintly 
sounded, will present us with ma- 
terial of which to fashion an ac- 
ceptable gift for the altar of God. 
‘ Under one or all of these heads we 
may find something to give, for the 
establishment of God’s Kingdom on 
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earth through bringing again to the 
Church those separated from her by 
the Protestant revolution. 

The Children’s Crusade, in which 
a large crowd of children, imitating 
their elders, set out to rescue the 
Holy Sepulcher from the infidel, 
and perished miserably on the way, 
is regarded as one of the gravest 
scandals of the Middle Ages. To- 
day it is not the Holy Sepulcher 
but the souls of other children that 
need rescuing: children whose an- 
cestors before the sixteenth century 
were Catholics, but who today, in 
increasing numbers, are deprived of 
all religious instruction, of prayer 
and the Sacraments, of Mass, of 
baptism itself, because their parents 
no longer hold even the minimum 
of Catholic teaching retained in 
Protestantism. For the souls of all 
children whose ancestors forfeited 
their Catholic heritage, let Catholic 
children unite in this crusade, offer- 
ing Mass and Holy Communion as 
frequently as they are able, offering 
also their particular disappoint- 
ments and griefs and trials, and 
each some voluntary gift, that these 
other children may be received 
again into the Church that is their 
home. 

Let us by no means shrink from 
the obligations such a crusade might 
impose on us. What God prompts 
us to undertake, He will enable us 
to perform. Let us remember also 
what it means to be a Christian. 
The situation in which we find our- 
selves today resembles that of the 
first Christians more closely than 
we imagine. Like them, we are a 
minority in a rapidly disintegrating 
pagan world. Unlike them, how- 
ever, we face a tragedy which they 
were spared: our world was once 
Christian; theirs was not. Our fa- 


thers had the Faith, and lost it. 
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The enormity of this fact, the insult 
to our Lord contained in it, the loss 
to our fellow-men which it includes, 
should make any sacrifice seem 
light that might accomplish its 
reparation and correction. 

Nor can we any longer ignore 
the truth which the first Christians 
took for granted: the world can be 
won to the Cross only by the Cross. 
We have seen the comparative fail- 
ure of argument and persuasion; 
the slight success of our numerous 
and excellent books of apologetics 
has puzzled us. The early Chris- 
tians had no such means of spread- 
ing the teachings of Christ as the 
radio and the press; moreover, they 
could not openly practice and 
preach their Faith, which is also 
our Faith, except at the risk of 
death. In this very fact lay the 


secret of their success; here also 
lies the secret of our lack of it. A 
Christian living in safety and com- 
fort 


is not a Christian winning 
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souls to Christ because he is not a 
Christian to the full extent demand- 
ed by Christ: he is not one in whom 
Christ fully dwells. 

Let us only live the life of Christ; 
let us permit Him to live His life in 
us; then our words, like His, will 


take effect. “And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all 
things unto Me.” He did not say, 
“And I, if I preach—” or even, 
“And I, if I live a good life—” He 
did both these things, but He did 
not postulate them as the necessary 
condition for drawing souls to Him. 
This, He emphatically declared, 
could be accomplished by sacrifice, 
and by sacrifice only. It cannot be 
accomplished otherwise today. To 
allow Him to be “lifted up” again 
in us, His members, is to assure the 
return of the once Catholic and now 
pagan world to Him. 

It is to assure the world of salva- 
tion, and also of safety. The way 
of the Cross is the way to peace. 























YEATS REVISITED 


By KATHERINE BrREGY 


OHN MASEFIELD, always an ad- 
miring and sympathetic friend of 
his Irish contemporary, not so long 
ago declared William Butler Yeats 
“the greatest poetic influence of our 
time.” But after all, the English 
laureate has always been stronger 
on the creative than on the critical 
side. Yeats lived some seventy-four 
years and was writing through fifty 
of them; and as he has now been 
more than a year dead, some per- 
spective upon his work ought to be 
possible. What we see, looking 
back upon that half century of 
poetry is, I think, that his influence 
was not predominantly great—but 
that, during most of this time, Yeats 
was the greatest individual poet 
using the English language. 

It is almost staggering to remem- 
ber how many and how momentous 
were the movements covered by 
William Butler Yeats’s life. Born 
in 1865, he was destined to become 
the supreme lyric voice of what we 
now call the Celtic Renaissance— 
that many-sided Irish Revival 
which, beginning in the early 1890’s 
and continuing into present-day 
Eire, was so magnificently designed 
to be political, agrarian, social and 
literary in its activities; so that it 
could number among its protagon- 
ists the present scholar-president 
Douglas Hyde, and the poet-mystic 
“A. E.” who was also a specialist in 
dairy farming! Again, Yeats was 
one of the chief founders of the 
Irish Theatre which is still one of 
the dramatic phenomena of our age. 
In London he shared the Esthetic 
Movement of the 90’s, writing for 





the Savoy Magazine with Wilde and 
Beardsley, and was for awhile iden- 
tified with the theosophic cult hav- 
ing at that time such far-flung popu- 
larity. The Catholic Literary Re- 
vival touched him—too slightly, 
alas !—bringing knowledge of Fran- 
cis Thompson and the intimacy of 
Lionel Johnson. And while not ex- 
actly the stuff of which politicians 
are made (even in Ireland) Yeats 
went through his days of Fenian en- 
thusiasm, was the devout liegeman 
of Maud Gonne, and served as sena- 
tor in the Irish Free State from 
1922 to 1928. He was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for idealistic literature 
in 1923; and the verses of his final 
years show—not always to their ad- 
vantage—the influence of the New 
Poetry Movement of England and 
the United States. 

To realize how curiously he was 
a part of and yet apart from these 
varying intellectual currents, it is 
necessary to keep recalling that 
William Butler Yeats was an Irish- 
man without either the Catholic 
faith or the Protestant pugnacity 
of his countrymen. It is a situation 
of peculiar psychological frustra- 
tions, dangers and difficulties. For 
apparently, when an Irishman is 
born a Protestant, he is definitely 
not a Catholic and rarely becomes 
a convert. If he has too much im- 
agination to be satisfied with the 
Ulster brand of muscular Protesant- 
ism or with the gentler respecta- 
bility of borrowed Anglicanism, he 
is liable to turn either to the satiric 
pessimism of Swift and Shaw or to 
the unorthodox mysticism losing it- 
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self in magic of George Russell or 
Yeats himself. 

The latter’s family belonged to 
the tradition of prosperous non- 
Catholic Ireland—‘“very well bred 
and very religious in the Evangeli- 
cal way”—and included soldiers in 
Sarsfield’s army, friends of Emmet, 
lawyers and Castle officials. His 
Reveries Over Childhood and Youth 
tell much of the Sligo home of his 
grandfather, the old shipping mer- 
chant Pollexfen who always re- 
minded the boy of King Lear. 
There had been a clergyman great- 
grandfather of whom the pleasant 
story came down that once, being 
urged by the great landowner of his 
parish to visit “the cottages” and 
exhort the peasants to send their 
children to the Protestant school, 
he met one invincible mother who 
cried, “Child of mine will never 
darken your door”: to whom he re- 
plied, “You are the first honest 
woman I have met today.” There 
was also an erratic, highly super- 
stitious uncle given to “astrology 
and ceremonial magic,” who en- 
couraged the dreamy boy’s belief in 
ghosts as well as fairies. The lad 
himself seems to have been natu- 
rally religious, although impatient 
of long hymns and church services. 
But the frank unbelief of his artist 
father, John Butler Yeats, unsettled 
his vague inheritance, leaving him 
prey to many painful adolescent 
anxieties. Like the youthful Pat- 
more, he “did not think he could 
live without religion”—although he 
adds_ characteristically enough: 
“All my religious emotions were, I 
think, connected with clouds and 
cloudy glimpses of luminous sky, 
perhaps because of some Bible pic- 
tures of God speaking to Abraham 
or the like.” 

With his father, already a well- 
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known portrait painter, William 
first visited London as a child. A 
little later they were joined by the 
mother, brothers and sisters, set- 
tling in a decorative North End 
home near Burne-Jones and for 
awhile returning to Sligo only once 
or twice a year. This mother is a 
curiously shadowy and pathetic 
figure. A beautiful girl she had 
been, gifted with “intensity” and a 
love of old Irish legends until fam- 
ily cares and perpetual “anxiety 
over money” dimmed her person- 
ality—then freed but made vaguer 
still when an early touch of paraly- 
sis obscured her brain. Yeats’s edu- 
cation was always rather desultory, 
and always, he declares, he drew 
more “from solitary than from 
shared experiences.” In London at 
the Godolphin School, Hammer- 
smith, the young Irish boy alien to 
the traditions of his associates was 
particularly lonely. He was com- 
forted by dreaming of the Irish 
mountains or listening as his fa- 
ther read aloud dramatic poetry, 
and on holidays loved to study 
moths, butterflies and _ bird-calls. 
He admits being difficult to teach 
because he “found it hard to attend 
to anything less interesting” than 
his own thoughts, and at about fif- 
teen he began writing poetry in the 
manner of Shelley and Spenser. 
On his youthful visits to Ireland he 
was always either dabbling in magi- 
cal experiments or longing to live as 
a Nature recluse like Thoreau. A 
predestined if shadowy idealist, he 
fancied these preoccupations would 
conquer the distractions of sex, or 
what he somewhat quaintly calls 
“the inclination of my mind to- 
ward women and love.” But before 
long he was probably more health- 
fully if painfully smitten by a girl 
already engaged to another man. 
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Like so many youthful experiences, 
it proved prophetic: years later we 
find the mature poet acknowledg- 
ing how a great but “luckless” en- 
chantment had turned him into one 
of the “ascetics of passion.” 

In those early days back in Ire- 
land Yeats was studying at the 
Erasmus Smith School and later at 
the Dublin Arts School, in prepara- 
tion for the painting career which 
had already claimed his father and 
his brother Jack. He loved to think 
of himself as a kind of Hamlet; and 
took a supercilious dislike to the 
successful paternal portraits be- 
cause he thought “only beautiful 
things should be painted, and that 
only ancient things and the stuff of 
dreams were beautiful.” And in 


spite of much difficulty with scan- 
ning and poetic technique he made 
the momentous decision to paint his 
own “stuff of dreams” in words in- 


stead of colors. Distaste for formal 
study had kept him from even at- 
tempting the entrance examinations 
of Trinity College; but his father 
took him to see the great scholar 
Edward Dowden who, wrapped in 
his “ironical calm,” proved never- 
theless ““wise in his encouragement, 
never overpraising and never un- 
sympathetic.” 

There was another London inter- 
lude during the paradoxical era of 
what Yeats describes in his Trem- 
bling of the Veil as the “tragic 
generation.” He became one of the 
Rhymers’ Club which, meeting in an 
upper room of the Cheshire Cheese 
to “read poetry . . . and drink a 
little wine,” included Ernest Dow- 
son, Victor Plarr, John Davidson, 
Richard Le Gallienne, John Tod- 
hunter, Arthur Symons (with whom 
Yeats lived for awhile in Paris and 
through whom he met Verlaine and 
some of his group), occasionally 
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Wilde—who, however, hated Bo- 
hemianism — and even Francis 
Thompson. But the friend dearest 
during those days to the Irish 
emigré was that youthful patriarch 
Lionel Johnson—“our critic and 
above all our theologian,” whom 
historic Catholicity “stirred like the 
beauty of a mistress.” 

William Butler Yeats, unhappily 
not being so stirred, fell more or 
less inevitably under the popular 
spell of esoteric theosophy. Ma- 
dame Blavatsky, newly back from 
France and India, was having a 
great vogue—no doubt due partly 
to her hostility to the other vogue 
of scientific materialism which was 
drying up life and imagination all 
around her; and the young poet be- 
came a constant visitor at her house. 
He describes her scribbling symbols 
with chalk on a green baize table 
and looking very like “an old Irish 
peasant woman with an air of hu- 
mor and audacious power.” His 
enthusiasm for the movement 
eventually cooled—as it did also, 
through the internal quarrels of 
men claiming “Rosicrucian sanction 
for their own fantasies,” for those 
curious Hermetic Students who in- 
cluded Liddle Mathews and George 
Russell. But as Yeats had joined 
in 1887, his mental outlook was at 
that receptive age “shaped and iso- 
lated.” All his life he seems to 
have been fascinated by cabalistic 
and other experiments in magic, 
which during his old age were to 
lead to many fantastic theories and 
excesses. 

Temperamentally Yeats was what 
spiritists describe as a “medium” 
and what psychologists describe as 
an “introvert.” So it was fortu- 
nate for both his art and his life 
when he returned to Ireland and 
plunged into the violent patriotic 





activities of the Fenian Brother- 
hood. With its leader, John 
O’Leary, he shared for awhile a 
Dublin lodging “full of old books 
and magazines, covered with dirt 
and dust”; and O’Leary himself was 
largely responsible for having the 
poet’s first volume, The Wanderings 
of Oisin, published in 1889. During 
those days of passionate patriotic 
activity and oratory, Yeats was 
thrown much with Maud Gonne, 
“the Irish Joan of Arc,” whom he 
had known slightly through the 
Young Ireland Society in Paris. 
She was the first of his two Egerias, 
inspiring him as poet of love and 
of old heroic enthusiasms as Lady 
Gregory was later to inspire him in 
drama and to insist upon hard, con- 
secutive work. “When men and 
women did her bidding,” wrote 


Yeats of Maud Gonne, “they did it 
not only because she was beautiful, 


but because that beauty suggested 
joy and freedom.” He, the dreamer 
often lacking in decision and phy- 
sical courage, was hypnotized by the 
magnetism and practical ability 
with which she accomplished her 
ends. One would give something, 
even today, to have heard the 
woman who, coming with a wreath 
to St. Michael’s Church and being 
refused admittance, faced the 
throngs in College Green with the 
question: “Must the graves of our 
dead go undecorated because Vic- 
toria has her jubilee?”—or to have 
watched her later, walking home 
with Yeats through the rioting 
streets and the breaking glass, “her 
laughing head thrown back” and a 
“look of exultation” in the eyes her 
poet was to celebrate exultingly. 
Without the experiences of this 
comradeship, one could scarcely 
imagine the somewhat remote Yeats 
writing anything so poignantly 
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heart-shaking as “The Folly of Be- 
ing Comforted” : 


“One that is ever kind said yester- 
day: 
‘Your  well-beloved’s 
threads of gray, 
And little shadows come about her 
eyes; 

Time can but make it easier to be 
wise 

Though now it seems impossible, 
and so 

Patience is all that you have need 
of.” No, 

I have not a crumb of comfort, not 
a grain. 

Time can but make her beauty 
over again: 

Because of that great nobleness of 
hers 

The fire that stirs about her, when 
she stirs, 

Burns but more clearly. O she 
had not these ways 

When all the wild summer was in 
her gaze. 

O heart! O heart! if she’d but 
turn her head, 

You’d know the folly of being com- 
forted.” 


hair has 


Yeats’s emotional power — like 
his intellectual power—was always 
weaker than his imagination, so 
that we rarely find him speaking 
with so sweet and elemental a pas- 
sion as in this poem. It belonged 
to the volume In the Seven Woods, 
published in 1903, when its author 
was already recognized as the sym- 
bolic voice of the “Celtic Twilight.” 
Before it had come the Poems of 
1895, The Secret Rose (dedicated to 
Lionel Johnson), the Wind Among 
the Reeds and the earlier dramas, 
including the two Cathleens. Later 
were to come the other Plays for an 
Irish Theatre, the poems of Re- 
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sponsibilities and the Wild Swans 
at Coole, the curious Michael Ro- 
bartes series, The Tower—where 
“Byzantium” became his symbol of 
increasing senescence and disen- 
chantment—the erratic Words for 
Music Perhaps, and all the final 
verse, translations and plays, 


“Wound in mind’s pondering 
As mummies in the mummy-cloth 
are wound.” 


But in that year of 1903-1904, 
William Butler Yeats was in the full 
flower of his poetic energy. He had 
perfected the characteristic, almost 
hypnotic beauty of his verse mu- 
sic, he was in the midst of his work 
at the Abbey Theatre, and he had 
developed his theories of how mod- 
ern Irish literature might best 
achieve. To recapture the old heroic 
pagan heritage was, of course, part 


of the Literary Revival in Catholic 


Ireland— just as, paradoxically 
enough, the Catholic Literary Re- 
vival was recapturing England’s 
medieval heritage. Yeats dreamed 
of uniting many seemingly contra- 
dictory elements. In_ spite of 
Douglas Hyde and the Gaelic 
League, he persisted (fortunately 
for us!) in writing his poetry in 
English. He also hoped to bring 
together the old Catholic Ireland, 
where heroism and the roots of 
mysticism survived even when the 
outer life had been forced into pov- 
erty and crudity, and the Prot- 
estant Ireland concerned chiefly 
with “getting on in the world”: 
building up a national literature 
“distinguished and lonely,” which 
should make Ireland “beautiful in 
the memory of all” because its 
natural magic was “freed from pro- 
vincialism by exacting criticism.” 
Above all, Yeats longed for a 
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literature rich with the “experience 
of the race,” in which he felt the 
noble pagan ideals of Cuchulain and 
Deirdre might be harmonized with 
the nobler Christian ideals of Pat- 
rick and Brigit. The poet’s under- 
standing of Catholicism was, as 
hinted before, from the outside— 
and it was further confused by his 
tendency toward undirected occult- 
ism. Yet he had moments of ex- 
tremely lucid judgment: as when 
he complained that “modern pro- 
vincialism destroys the nobility of 
the Middle Ages,” or suggested that 
while the moral system of the 
Catholic Church might be “only pos- 
sible for saints,” she “did not set 
out to make shopkeepers.” And 
one feels in a little episode recount- 
ed in his Stirring of the Bones how 
close he might have come to authen- 
tic mysticism. It seems he was 
once fording a stream near Inchey 
Woods, his whole imagination pre- 
occupied with ancient Irish land- 
marks and mythology, when he was 
suddenly swept into religious ecsta- 
sy and said to himself afterwards: 
“That is what the devout Christian 
feels, that is how he surrenders his 
will to the will of God. . . . The next 
morning I awoke near dawn, to 
hear a voice saying, “The love of 
God is infinite for every human soul 
because every human soul is unique, 
no other can satisfy the same need 
in God.’” 

This side of Yeats is not the one 
usually remembered; but for any 
appraisal of his work it seems to 
me important to keep in mind the 
dualism so evident throughout both 
poetry and dramas, even in the early 
dialogue between Oisin and St. Pat- 
rick. The old pagan challenge to 
his imagination is hauntingly illus- 
trated in “The Song of Wandering 
Aengus”: 













































“I went out to the hazel wood 
Because a fire was in my head, 
And cut and peeled a hazel wand 
And hooked a berry to a thread; 
And when white moths were on the 

wing, 
And moth-like stars were flicker- 
ing out, 
I dropped the berry in a stream 
And caught a little silver trout. 


“When I had laid it on the floor 

I went to blow the fire aflame, 

But something rustled on the floor 

And something called me by my 
name: 

It had become a glimmering girl 

With apple blossoms in her hair, 

Whocalled me by my name and ran 

And faded through the brighten- 
ing air. 


“Though I am old with wandering 

Through hollow lands and hilly 
lands, 

I will find out where she has gone 

And kiss her lips and take her 


hands; 

And walk among long dappled 
grass, 

And pluck till time and times are 
done 


The silver apples of the moon— 
And golden apples of the sun!” 


Over against this we can set the 
definitely Christian and Catholic 
challenge of “The Ballad of Father 
Gilligan”’: 


“The old priest, Peter Gilligan, 
Was weary night and day; 

For half his flock were in their 

beds, 

Or under green sods lay, 

Once, while he nodded on a chair, 
At the moth-hour of eve, 

Another poor man sent for him, 
And he began to grieve. 
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‘I have no rest, nor joy, nor peace, 

For people die and die’; 

And after cried he, ‘God forgive! 

My body spake, not I!’ 

He knelt, and leaning on the chair 

He prayed and fell asleep, 

And the moth-hour went from the 
fields, 

And stars began to peep. 

They slowly into millions grew, 

And leaves shook in the wind, 

And God covered the world with 
shade, 

And whispered to mankind. 

Upon the time of sparrow chirp 

When the moths come once more, 

The old priest, Peter Gilligan, 

Stood upright on the floor. 

‘Mavrone, mavrone! the man has 
died, 

While I slept on the chair.’ 

He roused his horse out of its 
sleep, 

And rode with little care. 

He rode now as he never rode, 

By rocky lane and fen; 

The sick man’s wife opened the 
door: 

‘Father! you come again.’ 

‘And is the poor man dead?’ he 
cried. 

‘He died an hour ago.’ 

The old priest, Peter Gilligan, 

In grief swayed to and fro. 

‘When you were gone, he turned 
and died 

As merry as a bird.’ 

The old priest, Peter Gilligan, 

He knelt him at that word. 

‘He who hath made the night of 
stars 

For souls who tire and bleed, 

Sent one of His great angels down 

To help me in my need. 

He Who is wrapped in purple 
robes, 

With planets in His care, 

Had pity on the least of things 

Asleep upon a chair.’” 
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While recognizing the lamentable 
let-down of the final years, most of 
Yeats’s readers feel that his su- 
preme artistic achievement was in 
lyric poetry. Yet through the busi- 
est part of his life he was also writ- 
ing essays—such as those collected 
in The Celtic Twilight or Ideas of 
Good and Evil—and doing critical 
editing all the way from Irish leg- 
endary lore to William Blake. And 
when receiving the Nobel Prize, he 
chose as subject for his dissertation 
before the Royal Academy of Swe- 
den what he may well have con- 
sidered the most significant work 
of his career—“The Irish Dramatic 
Movement.” He and Lady Gregory 
seem to have been mainly responsi- 
ble for crystallizing the idea of an 
essentially national theater which 
must have been stirring in the 
awakened consciousness of the es- 
sentially dramatic Irish race. 

It was in 1896—the same year in 
which he had met Synge writing 
dreary verse in Paris, and advised 
him to return to Ireland and seek 
in the Aran Isles “material never 
before expressed in literature”— 
that Yeats first met Lady Augusta 
Gregory through their common 
friend and neighbor, Edward Mar- 
tyn. She was the widow of Sir 
William Gregory, former British 
governor of Ceylon and representa- 
tive of Galway in Parliament, and 
her family affiliations were all with 
the Castle set. But she was an in- 
tense nationalist, already fascinated 
by the talk of the Irish peasants 
among whom she had grown up, 
and inspired by the old hero-tales 
which, in Cuchulain of Muirthemne, 
Gods and Fighting Men and the 
Book of Saints and Wonders, she 
was to recapture for modern read- 
ers in the arresting “Kiltartan” 
dialect which Yeats explains as 
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drawing “much of its syntax from 
Gaelic, much of its vocabulary from 
Tudor England.” To the still 
young and eager but often hard- 
pressed poet, the serene beauty of 
her great demesne at Coole Park 
offered both the peace and the in- 
spiration for new work. Since 
1892 he had been revising his poetic 
play of The Countess Cathleen. 
Lady Gregory made possible its 
performance — together with Ed- 
ward Martyn’s Heather Field—in 
the Ancient Concert Room of Dublin 
during the May of 1899: a per- 
formance which Dr. Cornelius Wey- 
gandt! declares “inaugurated the 
drama of the Celtic Renaissance.” 
The actors of this Irish National 
Theatre Society were recruited from 
semi-amateurs and members of 
various patriotic societies; they de- 
veloped into the galaxy of geniuses 
we associate with the Abbey The- 
atre. The dramatists themselves 
soon included not only Yeats on 
the poetic and Lady Gregory on the 
realistic side, but also John Milling- 
ton Synge, George Russell, Padraic 
Colum, Lennox Robinson, St. John 
Ervine, Lord Dunsany and their 
successors today. “It seemed,” 
wrote Yeats, “as if the ancient 
world lay all about us with its free- 
dom of imagination, its delight in 
good stories, in man’s force and 
woman’s beauty, and that all we 
had to do was to make the town 
think as the country felt.” But 
they soon discovered that the town 
would think only “town thoughts” 
—which quickly developed into vio- 
lently partisan criticism of the 
plays chosen. The Countess Cath- 
leen was arraigned on religious 
grounds, Lady Gregory’s Rising of 
the Moon on political grounds (an- 
other of her plays, in which an emi- 


1In Irish Plays and Playwrights. 
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grant returns from America in too 
prosperous a condition, was at- 
tacked on patriotic grounds! ), while 
Synge’s bitter but brilliant para- 
doxes were liable to cause riots on 
all counts at once. 

But the controversies and con- 
quests of the Abbey Theatre are a 
subject in themselves, and our pres- 
ent concern is with the particular 
contribution of Mr. Yeats. As 
dramatist his affiliations were with 
the dreamy, symbolic and often un- 
orthodox Maeterlinck. The Coun- 
tess Cathleen, in its parabolic turn- 
ing of an almost immemorial leg- 
end, admirably illustrates the Pa- 
gan-Christian dualism already 
pointed out in his work. For it is 
the story of a ruler who sells her 
soul to the demon-merchants to 
save her people from starvation: 
only to learn that 


“the Light of Light 
Looks always on the motive, not the 
deed, 
The Shadow of Shadows on the deed 
alone,” 


so that God will not permit the bar- 
gain to be kept. Into this highly 
fanciful turning of the doctrine of 
intentions (does it not come to 
that?), Yeats has woven some of 
the most piercing passages of his 
poetry, including the unforgettable 
cry of Aleel after Cathleen’s death: 


“Tell them that walk upon the floor 
of peace 
That I would die and go to her I 
love; 
The years like great black oxen 
tread the world, 
And God the herdsman goads them 
on behind, 
And I am broken by their passing 
feet!” 
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Padraic Colum has somewhere 
remarked that the mingling of 
realism and fantasy is of the very 
substance of Irish genius; and this 
mingling—or rather, this duel—is 
the essential conflict of Yeats’s 
Land of Heart’s Desire. It has al- 
ways been one of his most popular 
plays, a little drama surcharged 
with Celtic wistfulness and fatality 
in which the call of home wars 
against the call of magic, the parish 
priest fighting to save the young 
bride’s soul from the fatal fairy 
love of so many Irish legends. But 
in Yeats’s own best loved play, The 
Shadowy Waters, we are translated 
into a world entirely of dreams and 
shaken by what Fiona MacLeod 
called the “nostalgia for sweet, im- 
possible things.” At its close For- 
gael the minstrel and his once proud 
queen sail ecstatically across the 
blue waters in their green Viking 
ship for a country at the world’s 
end, “where no child’s born but to 
outlive the moon.” 

In 1902 Yeats tried with a ven- 
geance to be human and popular in 
a little farce on Irish “bluff” called 
The Pot of Broth. That same year 
came the memorable play, half 
realistic, half symbolic, which was 
to be perhaps the dearest to his 
countrymen—Cathleen ni Houlihan. 
In a rather celebrated letter to Lady 
Gregory he tells the story of its in- 
spiration: “One night I had a dream 
almost as distinct as a vision, of a 
cottage where there was well-being 
and firelight and talk of a marriage, 
and into the midst of that cottage 
there came an old woman in a long 
cloak. She was Ireland herself, that 
Cathleen ni Houlibsn for whom so 
many songs have peen sung and 
about whom so many stories have 
been told, and for whose sake so 
many have gone to their death. I 


























thought if I could write this out as 
a little play I could make others see 
my dream as I had seen it, but I 
could not get down out of that high 
window of dramatic verse.” With 
Lady Gregory’s help, however, he 
did succeed in putting this vision 
into a prose drama which the peas- 
ants and workmen as well as the 
literary societies acclaimed: “The 
first play of our Irish school of folk 
drama,” as he later declared, “and 
in it that way of quiet movement 
and careful speech which has given 
our players some little fame, first 
showed itself.” 

Mention has already been made 
of the flood-tide of William Butler 
Yeats’s genius evident during the 
years from about 1900 to 1905. 
They gave us two plays of extreme 
poetic beauty, one pagan and one 
Christian in theme. The Hour 
Glass is nothing more or less than 
a devout miracle play which might 
well have more frequent per- 
formance in our Catholic tributary 
theater: the story of a “Wise Man” 
who has taught all the countryside 
the folly of praying, only to be saved 
at last by the unshakable faith of a 
fool. Undoubtedly the elemental 
drama of the man’s agonized en- 
counter with the Angel of Death 
owes something to Everyman. But 
the poetry is essentially Yeatsian, 
as in the exquisite opening dialogue 
where the pedant who has scorned 
angels and the Maker of Angels 
listens to Teigue describing the “tall 
people .. . happy and laughing, and 
their clothes are the color of burn- 
ing sods.” 

“When do you see them, then?” 

“When one gets quiet; then some- 
thing wakes up inside one, some- 
thing happy and quiet like the stars 
—not like the seven that move but 
like the fixed stars.” 
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The other drama, On Baile’s 
Strand, pictures the final tragedy 
of the great Irish hero, Cuchulain: 
the scene where the young cham- 
pion from Maeve’s country, urged 
by the jealousy of his mother Emer, 
challenges the hero to mortal com- 
bat—who, loving the youth but not 
knowing him for his son, tries (as 
in Sorab and Rustum) to dissuade 
him in vain. Out upon the strand 
they fight; and when all is over and 
the boy inevitably slain, it is from 
a fool and a beggar that Cuchulain 
learns the truth. Then rushing 
back distraught he strikes at the 
waves with his sword until the sea 
surges over his head. And with 
terrific dramatic contrast—sordid 
self-seeking set over against the 
heartbreak of immense passion— 
the beggar and the fool steal back 
to rob the ovens of the people 
watching the tragedy on Baile’s 
Strand. 

Yeats turned again to the old 
heroic themes in Deirdre and in 
The Green Helmet. Always the 
high lights of his dramas lay in 
their lyric moments, but his true 
dramatic decline may be summed 
up in a gradual alienation from hu- 
manity. For he who had wished 
for a people’s theater, urging Lady 
Gregory and Synge and Dunsany 
also to write for it, ended by desir- 
ing “an unpopular theatre, with an 
audience like a_ secret society.” 
Gradually the dramatist was ob- 
scured by a twilight less Celtic than 
esoteric; which the poet tried to 
overcome by verbal brutalities—the 
hard, clear note of the young Im- 
agist school for which he was never 
made. After Yeats’s marriage in 
1907 to a spiritistic medium sub- 
ject to attacks of “automatic writ- 
ing,” the old tendency toward oc- 
cultism increased, naturally deflect- 
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ing his sympathy from normal liv- 
ing. And Nature, which takes 
strange vengeance upon those who 
despise her, seems to have tor- 
mented him during the final years 
somewhat as St. Anthony was tor- 
mented in the desert. In his Last 
Poems and Plays? there is a qua- 
train of shuddering but suggestive 
import: 


“You think it horrible that lust and 
rage 

Should dance attendance upon my 

old age: 

They were not such a plague when 

I was young: 
What else have I to spur me into 
song?” 
And for this bitter spur to bitter 
song the old, frustrated poet had 
not St. Anthony’s antidote. 

Yeats was, of course, master of 
whatever technique he chose to 
use. But it is no service to beauty 
or to critical honesty for any re- 
viewer of these final effusions of a 
once great poet to obscure their 
futility. They have the virulence 
of age without its wisdom. With 
something of his old teasing dual- 
ism, one section of this volume 
gives us a little drama called “Pur- 
gatory,” picturing sinister souls re- 
turning to their earthly home to 

2New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 








“relive their transgressions . . . not 
once but many times”—yet learning 
nothing at all. On another page 
the poet of disenchantment—who 
had been once the poet of all high 
dreaming!—bears weary witness: 


“Now that my ladder’s gone, 

I must lie down where all the lad- 
ders start, 

In the foul rag-and-bone shop of 
the heart.” 


This is tragedy beyond even the 
tragedy of blind and brutal human 
warfare, for it is the denial as well 
as the death of ideals. And the 
poet’s tragedy is never only his own. 
Years before, William Butler Yeats 
had confessed: “My thoughts were 
a great excitement, but when I tried 
to do anything with them, it was 
like trying to pack a balloon into a 
shed in a high wind.” All too evi- 
dently he needed an angel to help 
pack that bursting balloon into that 
narrow shed of safety—the angel 
of Faith. And like the foolish Wise 
Man of his Hour Glass, he had long 
ago lost touch with that particular 
angel. It might be interesting and 
perhaps not altogether idle to con- 
jecture what simplicity, what en- 
richment, what solution of old sym- 
bols, the angelic touch might have 
brought into the Celtic singer’s 
work and life. 




















LET CATHOLIC SCHOOLS BE CATHOLIC !* 


By Norma E. SOLMAN 


CATHOLIC who has received all 
of his education in the public 
schools, and learns what he knows 
about education under Catholic 
auspices from observation of his 
fellow-Catholics who are alumni of 
Catholic institutions of learning, 
necessarily has a perspective on 
Catholic education that Catholic 
school alumni lack, and an outlook 
that people as close to Catholic edu- 
cation as faculties and students, by 
reason of that very closeness, can- 
not possibly have. Not in the spirit 
of a cantankerous critic, but merely 
as one who can offer constructive 
criticisms, these few suggestions 
are submitted for the consideration 
of all those interested in Catholic 
education. 

The advantages of the Catholic 
system are so obvious that any un- 
biased observer can enumerate 
them. Catholic philosophy as the 
integrating, correlating, unifying 
medium of the whole curriculum; 
the greater appreciation of all that 
is superior in art, music, and litera- 
ture that knowledge of the Catholic 
religion will bring; the self-disci- 
pline and character training that 
religious practices give the stu- 
dents; contact with teachers who 
make teaching a consecrated life 
career—these, and many more, “he 
who runs may read.” 


1Eprronraz. Nore: In May, 1940, we pub- 
lished an article by Anthony Dunn, “No Cur- 
riculum Is Perfect,” an answer to a previous 
contribution by Rev. Alfred F. Schnepp, S.M., 
on “Defects in the Catholic Curriculum,” to- 
gether with Father Schnepp’s reply to Mr. 
Dunn. The present article has been evoked, 
in turn, by the May article and its answer. 


Certainly not all the shortcom- 
ings of Catholic school alumni are 
the fault of the school system; but 
there are certain almost universal 
lacks for which the schools would 
seem to be responsible. These lacks 
are almost entirely due to the fact 
that Catholic alumni fail to apply 
Catholic principles to the exigencies 
of life, but do not seem to realize 
that they are failing to apply them. 

If there is one thing wherein the 
Catholic faith differs from non- 
Catholic Christianity more than in 
others, it is that the Catholic faith, 
while not ignoring the emotional 
side of religion, is a “reasonable” 
faith, with a thoroughly proven in- 
tellectual foundation for religious 
faith and practice. Yet many de- 
vout graduates seem to lack this 
solidly grounded intellectual foun- 
dation; the young women think of 
religion in terms of May proces- 
sions and sodality ribbons; the 
young men think of Sunday Mass 
and reception of the sacraments as 
merely part of a routine that they 
have always followed; very few can 
answer intelligently even a very 
common question about their re- 
ligious belief. It may be doubted 
whether this sentimental or routine 
religion will stand the pressure of 
the thousand and one currents of 
modern secular life which will tend 
to draw the graduates’ attention 
from religion—not only in the first 
year or two out of school, but even 
more so five or six years later. 

Catholic philosophy and Catholic 
spiritual writers teach that grace 
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The gradu- 
ates of Catholic schools too often 
guide their daily conduct by the 
standards of the confessional; that 
is, they think of conduct in terms 
of what is, or what is not, mortal 


must build on nature. 


sin. A Catholic employee who 
cheats in petty ways will say, “It’s 
only a venial sin”—and keep on do- 
ing it; a non-Catholic employee, or 
a Catholic educated in _ public 
schools, will say of the same trait, 
“It’s only a petty thing, but it is a 
breach of trust”—and stop doing it. 
Failure to appreciate the natural 
motives for upright conduct seems 
to undermine the morale of Catho- 
lic school graduates; they seem to 
forget that while the great concerns 
of mankind are made hideous by 
mortal sins, the small intimate 
world of which they are a part is 
made a nightmare by venial sins. 
They avoid mortal sins because 
of supernatural motives; they 
should avoid venial sins, not only 
because of supernatural motives, but 
because of purely natural standards. 
To say that natural standards and 
motives should be appreciated is not 
to say that they are sufficient; there 
are times in the lives of most men 
when a natural motive is not strong 
enough to conquer a pressing temp- 
tation. 

The Catholic religion stresses the 
dignity of the individual human be- 
ing—the importance of every hu- 
man soul. It follows that this in- 
dividual of worth and dignity has a 
responsibility, according to his gifts 
and opportunities, to the group— 
whether family, community, or hu- 
man society. But—most Catholic 
school alumni are mentally lazy; 
read almost nothing but the sport- 
ing pages; seldom take their proper 
part in civic life; are nearly always 
inarticulate, if not indifferent, to 
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vital issues either in their unions, 
farmers’ alliances, or professional 
organizations; always avoid run- 
ning risks or assuming responsibili- 
ties in political life. It is very diffi- 
cult to find Catholic members to 
serve on committees in civic or pro- 
fessional life; yet these same Catho- 
lics are the first to complain when 
neo-pagan principles and programs 
are put into effect. Catholic gradu- 
ates will freely give their lives on 
the battlefield for American ideals; 
but seldom give even a modicum of 
time to preserving American ideals 
—which are Catholic ideals—in 
American life. In strictly church 
matters, they want to leave every- 
thing to the priest; thus the pastors 
are forced to take time from the 
proper spiritual work for which 
they are ordained, and which only 
the clergy can do, to undertake all 
sorts of tasks that lay people can 
do just as well or better. 

The ten commandments of the 
Old Testament emphasize the nega- 
tive aspect of spiritual life; they tell 
what man must refrain from do- 
ing. The Beatitudes emphasize the 
spirit of the New Testament—the 
Christian must not merely refrain 
from evil—he must do good. Many 
Catholic school alumni seem to live 
under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, in that they approach modern 
problems in an apologetic, negative 
manner that leaves the impression 
that Catholic truth cannot stand up 
under a_ thorough investigation. 
They seem to have so little confi- 
dence in the truth of their religion 
that they fear to recognize, much 
less admit, any facts that do not 
reflect favorably on churchmen or 
rulers of Catholic countries, not 
realizing that frank admissions of 
mistakes or of even downright 
wickedness would command in- 

















creased respect from non-Catholics 
whose respect was worth the hav- 
ing. Another aspect of this nega- 
tive approach is reflected in the 
priggish attitude that many assume 
toward the human limitations of 
the clergy; educated people know 
that men who have the qualities 
requisite for the leadership which 
the priesthood requires will neces- 
sarily have the failings that go with 
the qualities of leadership, and that 
the vague, ineffective, colorless per- 
son who arouses no opposition has 
not sufficient force of character for 
leadership. The Catholic school 
alumni will reflect greater credit 
on Catholic schools if they are told 
to cultivate a positive, not a nega- 
tive approach; if they neither con- 
ceal nor flaunt their Catholicity; if 
they prepare themselves to give 
reasons for Catholic teachings; and, 
while not condoning, minimizing, 
or concealing the human failings of 
Catholic leaders, lay or clerical, 
they show themselves ready to fol- 
low clerical leadership, and ready 
to appreciate the tremendous per- 
sonal sacrifices of our clergy. 

The Holy Father’s call to “Catho- 
lic Action” emphasizes personal, 
individual spirituality as the foun- 
dation stone of all Catholic life, 
whether at home, in school, or the 
great world. The hackneyed story 
of the college fraternity president 
who advised a brilliant student that 
a “gentleman’s grade is ‘B’,” must 
have its counterpart in the Catholic 
faculties who teach, either express- 
ly or implicitly, that a “gentleman’s 
spiritual grade is C-minus.” Catho- 
lic school faculties must greatly 
undervalue their students’ capacity 
for spiritual life, and (believe it or 
not!) their desire for it. Our clergy 
sometimes remind us that the pa- 
gan Roman Empire was conquered 
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for Christianity not so much by the 
preaching of the Apostles but by the 
example of Christians in every de- 
partment of life, from the slave’s 
hut to the emperor’s palace; but 
they should add that the Christians 
who accomplished this conquest 
were not “C-minus” Christians. If, 
as and when, contributing to the 
collection ceases to be taken for 
granted as “the layman’s solitary 
privilege,” and Catholic educational 
authorities reorganize their religion 
courses with the idea that most lay- 
men are capable of much more 
spiritual development that is usu- 
ally allowed them, and that a very 
large number of them desire it, but 
believe it presumptuous or perhaps 
a little queer to aspire higher than 
the “C-minus” standard, the “C- 
minus” standard can possibly be 
raised to at least a “C.” 

Probably the shortcomings of 
Catholic education are just a part 
of the great failure of all of us— 
our failure to apply intelligently 
the principles of our religion to 
daily life, and our human limita- 
tions to the realization of our ideals. 
However, to recognize mistakes and 
failures and call them by their right 
names, is to begin to seek their 
cause and prescribe proper reme- 
dies. Those not too close to Catho- 
lic education can observe errors 
that those directly concerned can- 
not. The few herein discussed 
could probably be lessened, if not 
eliminated, by a difference of ap- 
proach and emphasis in the teach- 
ing of religion, rather than by 
adding new subjects or new courses 
to an already overcrowded curricu- 
lum. 

Why not teach Catholic students 
in Catholic schools to apply Catho- 
lic principles? It would seem the 
logical thing to do. 











CATHOLIC RESURGENCE IN SWEDEN AND DENMARK 


By Sister Mary AMBROSE, B.V.M. 


HE focusing of world scrutiny 

upon the Scandinavian North, 
the unfortunate battleground in a 
war of avaricious aggression, has 
served to light the progress of an- 
other struggle waging there on the 
spiritual front. For three hundred 
years, a blackout of Catholic faith 
due to religious oppression, intoler- 
ance and prejudice has been the 
tragic story of the Norselands; to- 
day, signal lights are playing above 
the horizon, scattering the darkness 
of the long, long night. Cardinal 
Newman’s prophetic phrase has be- 
come history. In Scandinavia, as 
in his own country, a Second Spring 
has dawned. Norway’s response 
has been casual, timid, but per- 
sistent, gaining noticeable momen- 
tum only in recent years. Sweden 
and Denmark are experiencing a 
similar revivification of the Faith— 
a Catholic resurgence which is defi- 
nite, dogged, manifesting insistent- 
ly assurance and conviction. 

To quote the late Holy Father 
Pius XI., it is a “glorious and noble 
Catholic past” to which the Norse- 
lands are heirs. After the centuried 
“twilight” dominated by Woden, 
Thor and Odin, early German and 
English missionaries carried to full 
rich fruit the work of Christianiza- 
tion which the great Ansgar had la- 
boriously initiated in the middle 
ninth century. Through the suc- 
ceeding six hundred years the 
Faith, the stabilizing and cultural 
influence that led the countries 
from the doubtful avocation of 
piracy and plundering to the re- 
spectability of commercial and in- 





dustrial enterprise and ultimately 
to the coveted status of nationhood, 
battled its way to triumph against 
allied forces of superstition and pa- 
ganism. Each succeeding genera- 
tion of those fructifying centuries 
wrote in unfading letters a new 
chapter in the story of devotion and 
fealty that won for king and 
burgher the crown of martyrdom 
and the undying esteem of their 
countrymen. 

A quaint old twelfth century 
hymn links St. Henry, the English- 
man, an early bishop of Sweden, 
with St. Eric, her zealous patron 
and king, both of whom gave their 
lives for the Faith. Eric, though 
never formally raised to the altars 
of the Church, has been carried in 
the hearts of his people for nearly 
eight centuries even when denied 
the right of open veneration. King 
by choice of the people, according 
to the ancient law of the land, the 
God-fearing youth was notable for 
his zeal in the administration of 
justice and for his love of the poor 
and afflicted. The restless nobles, 
scornful of his charities and covet- 
ous of his crown, conspired against 
him; he met his death at their 
hands on Ascension Day, 1160. 
Henry, his intimate and friend in 
God, whom Catholic England still 
claims with pride, was the seventh 
incumbent of the episcopal see of 
Upsala. In the original phrasing 
of the ancient hymn, Henry 


“ ... left the land of Anglia that 
the faith of Christ might be 
spread. 


























Over the Bishopric of Upsaia he 
ruled, in the kingdom of Sweden 
—a Bishopric raised to glorious 
heights by Eric, in his devotion 
to the Faith. 

Warm affection bound together 
the hearts of these our patrons, 
who were led along the way of 
truth by Heaven’s will.” 


Henry won his martyr’s crown in 
Finiand on a crusade led by St. 
Eric. 

Another of the great glories of 
Sweden’s Christian history is the 
royal-blooded St. Brigitta, wife, 
mother, counselor of king and pope, 
founder of the Order of Brigittines 
which she established at Vadstena 
on Lake Vattern in the fourteenth 


century, with her daughter, St. 
Catherine, as its first abbess. The 
monastery and the great blue 


church which St. Brigitta wished to 
be “of simple workmanship, hum- 
ble and strong,” became the literary 
heart of the nation, and even after 
her religious daughters had been 
driven from the shelter of its con- 
vent walls, Vadstena remained a 
symbol of the Faith they professed 
and for which they suffered exile. 
Down the long years through which 
the choir voices within were 
hushed, the towering edifice stood 
as an accusing champion, trumpet- 
ing in eloquent silence the lost 
cause of justice and truth. Only 
after three and a quarter centuries 
of exile would the daughters of St. 
Brigitta return to Vadstena to make 
it once again the home of saints 
and scholars. 

The upswing of temporal pros- 
perity in the middle centuries had 
failed to carry with it a parallel 
spiritual advancement, and when 
the mushroom growth of the “re- 
form” in Europe had reached the 
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North Countries, the ground was 
already broken to receive the 
noxious seed. The successful coup 
which freed Sweden from the Dan- 
ish yoke and placed Gustav Vasa 
on the throne of the victorious na- 
tion was the opening wedge by 
which Protestantism entered. Scars 
still lie livid upon the face of the 
country whose heritage of faith was 
stripped from it by craft and vio- 
lence in the name of national 
progress. 

The religion which had served as 
a pretext for Vasa’s aggressions 
against the Church failed to prove 
the panacea that had dangled so 
temptingly before his enchanted 
eyes. “Having sowed the wind, he 
reaped the whirlwind,” and before 
long the moral ruin wrought in the 
name of liberty of conscience and 
of deed was beyond hope of repair. 
It is Sweden’s glory that in the dark- 
est hour of persecution and during 
the centuried aftermath of the re- 
volt the sanctuary lamp was never 
extinguished within her borders. 
Beneath the flags of Catholic coun- 
tries whose legations were estab- 
lished at Stockholm, the beacon of 
the Real Presence found loving 
shelter, and from the vantage of its 
seclusion its small friendly beam 
shone out over the sorely tried land, 
a pledge of better days to come. 

After four hundred years of Prot- 
estantism, undisputed and untram- 
meled, the religious and moral situ- 
ation in Sweden is not the ideal 
which the “reformers” promised. 
The State religion has succeeded 
only in stirring up repugnance for 
discipline, and its sterility has left 
the majority of the young people 
without positive religious belief. 
Yet there is currently in the ranks 
of youth a noticeable growth of in- 
terest in their country’s Catholic 









past, while among the older genera- 
tion a spirit of “tolerance, interest 
and appreciation” and a willingness 
to listen to the exposition of Catho- 
lic doctrine is slowly leveling the 
wall of prejudice that has hereto- 
fore stood almost impregnable. 
More obstinate than her neighbors 
in accepting Christianity, Sweden is 
likewise offering greater resistance 
to the renaissance of the Faith. The 
roster of individual conversions, 
though not too long nor so impos- 
ing as those of her sister nations, is 
growing name by name as the old 
Faith breaks ground and the seed 
of the Word takes root in questing 
souls. 

In the select circle of a king’s 
household the voice was heard by 
one of the most noted Swedish con- 
verts of recent years—Astrid, wife 
of King Leopold of Belgium. In 
four short years of marriage this 


Lutheran-born princess of the royal 
house of Sweden, had found in the 
simple intimate homelife of the rul- 
ing family of Catholic Belgium, an 
example of genuine charity, con- 
cord and virtue which had led her 
to the voluntary acceptance of her 


husband’s faith. Astrid was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church in 
1930 by Cardinal Van Roey, Arch- 
bishop of Malines, in time to wel- 
come the birth of her second child, 
and for the remaining five years 
of her tragically shortened life, she 
devoted herself to the duties of a 
Catholic wife and mother. Born of 
a Swedish prince and a Danish 
princess, the young Queen was 
heiress to the tradition of two races 
which like her had once found and 
taken to their hearts the love of the 
White Christ. 

Today the work of reclamation 
of Sweden to the old Christianity 
rests in the hands of Bishop Jo- 
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hannes Eric Miller, her sixty-three- 
year-old German-born Vicar Apos- 
tolic. Bishop Miiller has had no 
other aim since his consecration in 
October, 1923, than to see the pres- 
tige of the Church re-established in 
Sweden. He is the untiring apostle 
of youth, with a genius for organi- 
zation. He directs publication of a 
semi-monthly church paper, and 
issues his pastoral letters in the ver- 
nacular. Many Protestants, it is re- 
ported, attend the Bishop’s Confir- 
mation classes, and he is highly es- 
teemed by Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, who see in his tire- 
less efforts and unusual capabilities 
the seal of the ideal shepherd. In 
1938 Bishop Miiller had the great 
joy of consecrating in Goteborg, 
Sweden’s second largest city, a mag- 
nificent basilica dedicated to Christ 
the King, and the erection of nu- 
merous smaller churches and 
chapels through the land marks the 
“journey of love” that is reclaiming 
the country for Christ. 

The dearth of spiritual gleanings 
in the Swedish field is compensated 
by the prodigal harvest of conver- 
sions in Denmark, whose early 
Christianization followed closely the 
same general pattern as that of her 
sister nations. Smallest of the 
Scandinavian autonomies, this lit- 
tle kingdom has held a prominent, 
and over certain periods, a leading 
place in the story of the Norse 
countries. Fiercest and most dar- 
ing of the Vikings, the Danes 
pushed their expeditions to shores 
far more remote from the home- 
land than any of their neighbors; 
their boats were the fleetest upon 
the seas, their warriors the boldest, 
their raids the cruelest. Yet it was 
this same people who were the first 
of the Northern nations to bow to 
the White Christ by becoming 




















“Cross men and Christ’s men,” and 
to give God a place in their lives. 
The mellowing charm and Chris- 
tian virtue of the women of the in- 
vaded nations, especially the Irish 
and English, who became the wives 
of the conquerors and mothers of 
the new generation, tempered the 
fierce warring instincts of the 
Danes and bequeathed to their pos- 
terity an ancient heritage of hardy 
courage and sane practicality, with 
a capacity for organization and gov- 
ernment, that are evidenced in the 
present day. 

With the love of Christ came also 
the love of His Mother, for Mary 
has ever been close to those who 
accept her Son. Nor is her protec- 
tion merely mythical—unnumbered 
historical proofs bear witness to 
her championship of the needy and 
fallen. Catholic Denmark cherishes 
an ancient legend of Mary’s loving 
response to a cry of helplessness in 
an hour of need: Surprised in their 
camp by a night attack of the Es- 
thonians with whom they were at 
war, the Danes awoke to find their 
national colors missing, and their 
courage fast following the lost ban- 
ner. Crying out in their despera- 
tion to the Queen of Heaven, their 
trusting appeal was rewarded. To 
them God’s Mother brought a new 
emblem, a flag white-crossed upon 
a field of red, and with it the Dan- 
ish forces fought to victory. That 
flag, camouflaged a bit, is stili treas- 
ured in Denmark today. It may 
well be that “in hoc signo” the old 
Faith will once again flourish and 
the old trust in Mary win in Den- 
mark’s present crisis Our Lady’s 
never-failing championship. 

Just as in the early ages of the 
Christian Church, baptism was al- 
most invariably a call to martyr- 
dom, so in the first years of Chris- 
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tian Denmark conversion to the 
new faith was in many instances 
prophetic of violent death at the 


hands of pagan enemies. The Em- 
peror Otto, baptized in 965, was one 
of the first rulers to meet such a 
fate, and later Canute the Saint, 
king and patron of Denmark, won 
the crown of martyrdom that raised 
him to the altars of the Church. 

But “God’s great remedy, perse- 
cution” has ever been the mark of 
His hand, and from the days when 
Christianity first sought admission 
into Danish hearts, conversion to 
the true Faith has often carried with 
it the sting of sacrifice. The blood 
of heroes still flows in Danish veins; 
men and women of national reputa- 
tion have followed their hearts to 
Rome and have not questioned the 
cost in personal suffering or priva- 
tion. 

During the long centuries of the 
Protestant winter in Denmark, all 
attempts to revive the old Faith 
were strangled. The story of Nico- 
laus Steno is a sad instance in point. 
Son of a prominent Danish family 
in Copenhagen, Neils Steensen (Ni- 
colaus Steno) in 1667 renounced 
the Lutheran religion to accept the 
Catholic faith. Ten years later he 
was consecrated Bishop and named 
Vicar Apostolic for the northern 
missions. A citizen of Copenhagen 
and Denmark’s foremost anatomist 
and geologist, Bishop Steno not- 
withstanding was denied recogni- 
tion and residence in his native land 
and for nine years rejected by kith 
and kin, he lived among the poor in 
Germany, blessed in his suffering of 
persecution for justice’ sake. 
Death came to him in exile in 1686. 
Only in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was a belated tribute 
of respect given him by his com- 
patriots, when the Danish delega- 
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tion at a conference of scientists in 
Florence opened their meeting with 
a pilgrimage en masse to his tomb 
to place thereon a wreath of laurel, 
in token of their deference and af- 
fection. The concluding paragraph 
of an anniversary celebration ad- 
dress given in Copenhagen on Janu- 
ary 11, 1938, voices Denmark’s lat- 
est acknowledgment of the son she 
rejected: 


“The Church demands heroic vir- 
tue of those upon whom it bestows 
the saintly glory. Therefore we 
dare hope and pray that the Church 
will some day place the name of 
Niels Steensen in the number of the 
blessed and sainted. It would be 
a deserved recognition of this great 
savant and missionary. It would 
be a radiant ideal for all others in 
the fight for truth and virtue. It 
would be a consolation for all who 
must carry on the same fight as did 
Niels Steensen, often with great 
sacrifices and bowed under bitter 
disappointments. It would be an 
honor for Denmark, his fatherland, 
and for Germany, to which country 
he devoted his apostolic labors.” 


In 1849 the Constitutional Law 
granting religious freedom to the 
Danish people was the opening 
breach in the barriers of intolerance 
which Protestantism had forged. 
In the remaining half of the cen- 
tury Catholicism came home to 
Denmark. First timidly and quiet- 
ly it drew within its ranks the oc- 
casional convert from the Lutheran 
ministry or the weary Danish 
traveler whose heart, sickening for 
home, had glimpsed in Catholic 
lands the beauty of his fathers’ 
faith. 

When the complete story of Den- 
mark’s Catholic resurgence is told, 
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an interesting chapter will in jus- 
tice deal with the labors of Father 
Jon Svenssen, S.J., more familiarly 
known as “Nonni,” who for twenty- 
five years prepared and tilled Den- 
mark’s fields for the whitening har- 
vest of our own day. The blood 
and courage of stout-hearted strong- 
armed Vikings of old, who in curve- 
prowed ships charged the crested 
cavalcades of the sea, surge in the 
heart of eighty-year-old Jon Svens- 
sen. He is a native of Modruvellir, 
Iceland, a Norseman behind whom 
a long unbroken line of brave and 
hardy heroes extends its vanishing 
point far into the shadows of the 
medieval past. 

When the outbreak of the Fran- 
co-Prussian war frustrated plans to 
attend school in France, and 
stranded the twelve-year-old boy in 
Copenhagen, he became the pro- 
tégé of one of the few Catholic 
priests then living precariously in 
the city, who shared with the lad 
the poverty of his own sustenance 
and the riches of his own scholar- 
ship. Here Jon became a Catholic, 
and a year later, after an exciting 
episode of capture by gypsies and 
rescue by Danish police, he made his 
way to the Jesuit college at Amiens. 
For a quarter of a century after his 
ordination and assignment to the 
Danish missions, the hardy priest 
sowed the seed of Catholic doctrine 
in Jutland where once Ansgar, 
Apostle of the North, had planted, 
and Canute, king of the Danes, had 
harrowed. 

When at length ill health dictated 
finis to the years of active ministry, 
Father Svenssen at the age of fifty- 
six began to write his Nonni books, 
fascinating stories of Iceland for 
boys. In 1938 on a round-the-world 
tour, Jon Svenssen, teller of tales, 
rover of the seas, fighter of forces 


























more formidable than the Grendel 
of Beowulf’s combating, was still 
busy weaving his stories for boys, 
and enlisting eager souls in the 
comitatus of his Chieftain as he had 
done in Denmark long ago. 

To a Jewish artist and radical, 
a “merry good-looking boy and 
very talkative,” belongs the credit 
of first bridging the gulf which 
separated the young Danish Prot- 
estant from the Faith which was his 
birthright. Defying the prejudices 
of Judaism and Protestantism, 
Mogens Ballin entered the Catholic 
Church in 1892. Born twenty-one 
years earlier, the only child of 
wealthy Jewish parents, brilliant, 
gifted, intellectual, apt with brush 
and palette, he left Copenhagen in 
1891 to study art in Paris, and in- 
cidentally to quest along unfamiliar 
ways for the things of the soul, and 
God. A year later, in reading the 
Imitation of Christ, he met, as Jo- 
hannes Jérgensen expresses it, “his 
great Kinsman from Nazareth and 
felt with unspeakable awe that this 
was flesh of his flesh and blood of 
his blood. The young Israelite 
stood trembling and reverent before 
the Son of Mary, and fell at His feet 
saying like Cephas and Thomas, 
‘My Lord and my God.’” Mogens 
Ballin’s account of his own conver- 
sion is even more tersely written on 
the fly-leaf of that same worn Imita- 
tion: “This book was given to me 
in Brittany in 1892. I read it. It 
converted me.” 

Baptized in the Church of San 
Giovanni in Florence on the feast of 
the Epiphany, 1893, he returned to 
Copenhagen “to throw a bridge” 
across the chasm that separated the 
young Danish intelligentsia of that 
day from the Catholic Church. 
When that bridge had been firmly 
and securely spanned, he began his 
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work of furthering a virile Catholic 
Action movement in Denmark. Af- 
ter his marriage in 1899 to a Danish 
lady of French origin, he made his 
home in Copenhagen, the rendez- 
vous where Danish poets, artists, 
littérateurs, and liberals, in quest of 
eternal truth, could meet Catholic 
philosophers, scholars and converts 
and discuss mooted questions not 
only of art, literature, and philoso- 
phy but also of religion. Mogens 
Ballin devoted the last years of his 
life to the education of his five chil- 
dren (three of whom became re- 
ligious), to the interests of a large 
Catholic public school which he 
founded at Copenhagen, and to the 
welfare of the Church at large in 
Denmark. He died in January, 
1914, lamented by hundreds whom 
he had brought to a knowledge of 
Christ his King and Kinsman. 
Across the bridge others began to 
go. There is the Count Woltke- 
Huitfeldt, one-time Danish minister 
to France, whose story of friend- 
ship and kindness to Dr. M. C. Jen- 
sen, the Lutheran  convert-theo- 
logian of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, is too familiar 
to need retelling. There is Count 
Holstein-Ledreborg, who like King 
Harold at the court of Louis the 
Pious, was baptized with his whole 
household. There is Niels Hansen, 
for years a widely known and be- 
loved pastor of the State Church. 
From the time of his conversion in 
1897 until his death in May, 1938, 
as Master of the Jutland Schools, 
and one-time editor of the Nordisk 
Ugeblad, he strove to bring Christ 
back to the land of the Danes and 
into the hearts of his countrymen. 
There is Johannes Jérgensen, 
critic, essayist, poet, biographer, 
battling his way through the fogs 
of naturalism, pantheism and free- 








thought to security and peace of 
soul in the faith of St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena and 
countless others. In his Auto- 
biography, Jorgensen described 
himself: “A boy of scarcely sixteen 
years who stepped out on the plat- 
form of a railway station in Copen- 
hagen one evening near the end of 
the summer of 1882, dragging a 
clumsy green carpetbag after him 
. - « not only a seeker after truth 
who had come to find the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and a revolutionary 
dreamer who wanted to rid the 
world of tyrants,” but above all “an 
exile from happiness.” That night 


began the questing search for the 
Church built on the Rock of Peter. 

In the heyday of a restless liberal- 
ism, Jérgensen sought anchorage 
for a heart tossed helplessly amid 
the flotsam of conflicting philoso- 
phies and confusing “isms.” It was 


when hope of reaching a haven 
seemed nearing the zero point that 
Mogens Ballin, with the chistening 
waters fresh upon him, and the zeal 
of a young neophyte within him, 
came into Jérgensen’s life. Months 
of harassing doubt and struggling 
convictions, of enduring patience 
and prayerful waiting lengthened 
into years. Ultimately the gentling 
influence of the Poor Little Man of 
Assisi, who centuries before had 
preached to the birds of the air and 
the rabbits of the field, brought the 
Danish radical to the feet of Christ. 
Denmark’s foremost naturalist, like 
his Viking ancestors in the land of 
the Franks, accepted the Catholic 
faith and was signed with the cross 
of salvation. It was February 16, 
1896. 

Others have followed his lead to 
find “by way of Franciscan sanctu- 
aries” the tabernacled Christ, and 
peace. On November 19, 1902, So- 
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phie Holten, artist and critic, 
daughter of a Danish Protestant 
minister, and the Baroness Erikka 
Rosennorm-Lehn made their solemn 
act of faith at the tomb of St. Fran- 
cis. The Baroness had followed 
with intense interest the spiritual 
odyssey of Johannes Jdérgensen. 
The hour of her own coup de grdce 
came when, kneeling at the tomb of 
St. Bernardine of Siena in the early 
summer of 1902, according to her 
own account, she had prayed God to 
make her good like the saint who 
was sleeping the sleep of peace be- 
fore her, adding the incongruous 
almost flippant warning, “it will be 
some job for You.” A few months 
later the Baroness knew the futility 
of resisting the forces of divine in- 
stancy and love. 

Names multiply as do other un- 
mistakable signs of a Catholic re- 
surgence in Denmark. In 1938 for 
the first time in over four hundred 
years, at the ruins of Oem cloister 
in Jutland, the seat of Gunner, the 
great thirteenth century abbot and 
bishop of Viborg, the Credo in 
Unum Deum surged from thousands 
of worshipers who had come to wel- 
come the White Christ to a spot 
once before wholly His own. Of 
late years when June roses, star- 
eyed daisies and heather are etch- 
ing the fields and moors, bands of 
pilgrims wend their way along the 
twelve-mile stretch of countryside 
from Ringsted to Haraldsted to do 
honor to St. Knud Lavard, one of 
Denmark’s best-loved saints and 
sons. Into many of the homes of 
Denmark’s 25,000 Catholics goes 
the new weekly publication, the 
Katolsk Ugeblad, issued for the first 
time on June 4, 1939. 

But there is one final and con- 
vincing proof of the Church’s recla- 
mation of the land of the Danes. 














On January 16, 1939, Pius XL. of 
blessed memory, that indefatigable 
seeker after the “lost sheep of the 
House of Israel,” gave to Denmark 
its first native bishop in four hun- 
dred years. Theodore Suhr, O.S.B., 
whose consecration in Rome at the 
hands of Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi 
made history for Denmark and for 
the Church, returned to his home- 
land as its first native bishop to 
work on Danish soil since the sorry 
days of the Reformation. The sol- 
emn installation of the new prelate 
in his episcopal see took place in 
the Church of St. Ansgar, Copen- 
hagen, on the feast of that saint, 
February 3, 1939. 

The life of the new bishop, born 
of Protestant parents in Nyborg, 
Denmark, demonstrates the far- 
flung vigilance of God for the soul 
who seeks Him. Through a chance 
meeting with a Catholic priest while 
pioneering on the wind-swept pam- 
pas in the Argentine, the young 
Dane became interested in the 
Faith. His earnest search for truth 
ended in the Eternal City where he 
was received into the Church on 
January 17, 1926. The life of monk 
and scholar drew him to the monas- 
tery of St. Benedict at Clairvaux, 
where as Brother Ansgar he toiled 
and prayed until summoned to 
Rome in 1933 to assist with the cur- 
rent revision of the Vulgate. 

Bishop Suhr’s appointment pre- 
sents a noteworthy parallel to the 
commission which eleven centuries 
before had sent his great predeces- 
sor into the North countries. In the 
ninth century Ansgar, Benedictine 
monk of New Corvey in northern 
Germany, carried the tidings of the 
Gospel and lighted the flame of 
faith in the lands of the Vikings. 
Today this “younger son” of St. 
Benedict, another Ansgar, has been 
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called from his abbey in Luxem- 
burg to fan into vigorous new life 
the recently rekindled fires of that 
faith. 

The situations bear a further 
striking similarity. The monk of 
New Corvey faced a deep-rooted 
paganism, steeped in superstition 
and nurturing a tradition of vio- 
lence and bloodshed. The monk of 
Clairvaux is confronted with an 
even more insidious leaven, the 
“softer paganism of our own day,” 
a paganism swathed in sensualities 
and catering to the dictates of an 
imperious materialism. St. Ans- 
gar’s fundamental difficulty was 
with the ruling chieftains who as 
both political and religious leaders 
had much to gain by playing upon 
the loyalties of the people and op- 
posing the gospel of the missionary- 
saint. A similar opposition exists 
today in the attitudes of political 
“liberals” and a few prejudice- 
bound clergy and laymen who in 
mock terror at the fancied results 
of a return of “papism” continue 
their efforts to cloud the religious 
horizon with a smoke screen of 
bigotry and misrepresentation. 

Reared in the Lutheran tradition, 
the forty-four-year-old bishop has 
the advantage of having lived in 
both camps. He knows the weak- 
nesses in the opposition’s doctrinal 
structure, the “secret places” in its 
battlements. He should be able to 
do a mighty work in the reclama- 
tion of lost and arid ground, and in 
the reconstruction of the edifice of 
fervent and active Catholicity on 
foundations laid in the blood of 
martyrs and the sufferings of three 
centuries. He has the vigor of 
youth and the wisdom of years; be- 
hind him the tradition of a great 
missionary Order, before him the 
ripening harvest of a great country. 













WARNING FROM FRANCE 
By G. M. GoppEN 


HE sudden catastrophic capitu- 
lation of France has set the 
stunned mind of Europe searching 
for an adequate cause for so over- 
whelming a collapse. The armies 
of France were not the mediators of 
an appeal that has humiliated every 
Frenchman. The French nation, 
represented by the Chamber and the 
Senate was not consulted. The 
capitulation was forced upon 
France by a handful of newly in- 
stituted ministers. What was the 
motive that drove these men to 
open the sluice gates for Nazi domi- 
nation? 
From more than one quarter 
comes the account of rumors of an 
revolution in 


impending social 
Paris, under the well-known Com- 
munist leader Maurice Thorez, as 


having influenced decisively the 
judgments of Marshal Pétain and 
General Weygand. As early as June 
13th General Weygand had argued, 
according to a special correspond- 
ent of the Daily Telegraph, “that 
Communism was rampant in Paris.” 
The comment of this observer is 
that both these great soldiers al- 
lowed themselves to be obsessed by 
the “preoccupation of maintaining 
France’s social tranquillity and re- 
pressing subversive movements” 
(Daily Telegraph, June 25th). Is 
there independent evidence that 
France had permitted Communist 
activities to gain so dominant a po- 
sition in the country? Was the 
South African Minister to France, 
Colonel Bain-Marais, justified when 
he stated, in an interview with 
General Weygand before leaving 


Bordeaux, that “constitutional 
France had been completely under- 
mined” (The Times, June 27th)? 

It is just four years and three 
months since the French nation 
woke up to find itself, to its extreme 
astonishment, under a Popular 
Front Government, put in power 
by one of those landslides in Par- 
liamentary votes to which govern- 
ments elected by a widely extended 
franchise must always be liable. It 
was in May, 1936, that, by such a 
landslide, the French Front Popu- 
laire Government was set up. Two 
years previously, in October, 1934, 
an industrial Popular Front had 
been created, by the fusion of the 
French Communist Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Confédération 
Générale du Travail Unitaire, with 
the Labor Trade Unions, the Con- 
fédération Générale du _ Travail. 
The powerful Communist Party of 
France had worked long and skill- 
fully, and through a policy of great 
moderation (the same policy is in 
action in England today) to bring 
about these two achievements. The 
French Communist Party gained 
no less than 62 seats in the new 
Parliament; and declared that while 
supporting the new Government 
they would “exercise from outside 
a sort of ministry of the masses, 
with the help of the most ardent 
and disciplined elements of the 
Front Populaire organized in Com- 
mittees.” The activity of the unoffi- 
cial ministry was immediately ap- 
parent in the wave of strikes which 
broke out, within a few days of the 
appointment of the Front Populaire 














Government, culminating in the fa- 
mous “sit-down” strikes of June, 
1936, in which half a million work- 
ers took part. French Communist 
policy in 1936 was summed up in 
this statement: “We remained Com- 
munist, with our final objective the 
Soviet Republic of France, but we 
were ready to fight for maintain- 
ing the democratic republic as an 
immediate issue.” The tacticians of 
the Communist International, of 
which the Communist Party of 
France is of course merely a 
branch, take long views. Is it not 
possible that their long-distance 
policy, today, has been to effect the 
capitulation of France, by threat- 
ening a Communist revolution; and 
having thus placed Hitler, the ally 
of the Soviet Government, in power, 
to intend the erection of a Soviet 
Republic in France, to be allied, by 
an extension of the Soviet-Nazi pact, 
with the Government of Berlin? 
These tactics would obviously de- 
mand the creation of an imposing 
Communist organization through- 
out France; an organization suffi- 
ciently powerful to constitute a po- 
tent threat to national unity, both 
in time of war, and still more in time 
of apparent defeat. As we have 
seen, in the first six months of 1936 
no less than 62 seats were won 
by the Communist Party in the 
French Parliament; and industrial 
disorder and unrest were fomented. 
In 1937 more strikes and even fatal 
riots took place; the estimated rise 
in living touched 15%; the franc 
touched the lowest level for six 
years; and the numerical strength 
of the Communist Party of France 
was 341,000 with 12,922 Party 
Groups or “cells”; even in the agri- 
cultural areas the Communist Party 
attained a membership of 13,275. 
And it must always be remembered 
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that these are figures of a limited 
trained and organized membership, 
equipped for disciplined action. 

In 1938, the year when the peace 
of Europe hung in the balance, the 
French Communist Party were sup- 
porters of a war policy. M. Flan- 
din, speaking in February of this 
year, declared that “the Communist 
policy means war!” In October 
M. Daladier declared, in his speech 
at Marseilles, that the French Com- 
munists could “certainly claim to 
have been consistent in preaching 
intransigence, even at the cost of 
war.” It was during those critical 
months of the autumn of 1938 that 
the Communist Party in England 
was also concentrating in an effort 
to force Great Britain into war. 
The policy of the Communist Inter- 
national, promulgated from Mos- 
cow, is always faithfully and ener- 
getically carried out by all the na- 
tional Communist Parties in all 
countries. In March, 1938, the Com- 
munist Party of France was the 
largest section of the Communist 
International in Europe; eighty-two 
Communist deputies sat in the 
French Chamber; the organization 
of the Party throughout France was 
controlled by seventy Regional 
Secretariats; and the Party pub- 
lished over seventy papers and 
periodicals, of which twenty-one 
were published in Paris and its 
suburbs; subsidiary organizations 
numbered forty-two, including the 
House of Culture with 100,000 
members, the Young Communist 
League with 85,000 members, and 
the Union of the Young Girls of 
France; and training schools were 
active in various centers, those in 
Paris numbering 1,200 students. It 
is interesting to recall today that it 
was the Popular Front Government 
of 1938 that appointed General 
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Gamelin to the newly-created post 
of Chief of the General Staff of Na- 
tional Defense. Maurice Thorez, 
the Communist leader, declared that 
“our policy of the People’s Front 
is an application of the funda- 
mental principles of Marxism and 
Leninism.” In 1937-1938 the status 
of Communism in France certainly 
justified that application. 

A skilled observer, writing of the 
condition of France in March, 1938, 
declared: “One cannot escape the 
conclusion that the present difficul- 
ties of that country, the uncertain- 
ty and lack of confidence to be 
found in all circles, is due in no 
little degree to the tactics of the 
Communist Party.” Le Temps, by 
no means a_ sensational paper, 
ushered in the year 1938 with the 
the warning, “If hidden influences 
were at work to weaken and con- 
fuse and exhaust France there 


would be happening exactly what is 
happening today” (Le Temps, De- 


cember 30, 1937). In October the 
Prime Minister declared that the 
Communist Party was active in the 
towns, villages, and factories of 
France, and was pursuing tactics 
full of danger for the nation; and a 
month later M. Daladier issued the 
warning that the strikes then dis- 
turbing France were a “brutal at- 
tempt to sabotage the Government’s 
policy of peace,—-neither wages nor 
conditions of labor were in ques- 
tion” (The Times, November 11, 
1939). By the end of the year 
France had decided that the Com- 
munist tactics of the Front Popu- 
laire were incompatible with na- 
tional progress and security. 
Throughout 1938 the Communist 
policy had been that of promoting 
external war and internal dis- 
turbance, these tactics being the 
application of those “fundamental 
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principles of Marxism and Lenin- 
ism” the ultimate goal of which was 
the erection of a French Soviet Re- 
public, based on the ruins of the 
nationality, civilization, and culture 
of France. 

The Tablet supplied an illuminat- 
ing description of Communist sup- 
port for the nascent Nazi regime in 
Germany, as early as 1933; support 
based on the thesis, said to have 
been promulgated on the instruc- 
tions of Manuilsky, that a Nazi dic- 
tatorship would hasten the desired 
proletarian revolution in Germany. 
“It is certain,” The Tablet told us, 
“that the defeatist attitude of the 
German Communists was produced 
by the illegal machinery of the 
German Communist Party.” This 
thesis was part of the long-distance 
tactics of Stalin, based on the as- 
sumption that a victory for Hitler 
would ultimately produce a favor- 
able revolutionary position. These 
tactics were automatically adopted 
by all the Communist National Par- 
ties; the Comintern, “as an inte- 
gral part of the Fifth Column of Na- 
tional Socialism in all lands,” work- 
ing everywhere “at high pressure” 
(The Tablet, May 4th). Have we 
not here a possible searchlight on 
the suddenly successful occupation, 
by Hitler, of Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, and now France? 

It is hardly necessary to recall 
the awakening of France to the 
magnitude of the Communist dan- 
ger, last autumn. The signing of 
the presidential decree dissolving 
both the Communist Party of 
France and the subsidiary groups 
of that Party, on September 26th, 
was acclaimed as a measure of na- 
tional defense long overdue. As M. 
Faure, Secretary General of the 
French Socialist Party, explained 
in a notable message sent to the 
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British Labor Party last April, it is 
necessary to realize that “the Com- 
munists are the direct agents of a 
foreign power which is the accom- 
plice and associate of the Govern- 
ment of another foreign country” 
with which France was then at 
war. “A Party of treachery was in- 
stalled in the Chamber,” continued 
M. Faure, “they had ‘cells’ in all 
the factories of the Paris region, 
which constitutes the vital center 
of the country; they had got their 
hands on the greater part of the 
Trade Union offices; a very large 
number of suburban mayoralties 
were under their control; Com- 
munist propaganda has sought to 
cause disorders calculated to break 
the resistance of the French armies; 
an abominable anti-British leaflet 
campaign has been carried on; the 
Communists have aimed at de- 
moralizing the mass of the French 


people and the French army in or- 
der to provoke moral disintegration 
and prepare the atmosphere for dis- 
orders; after that, no doubt, Hitler 
and Stalin would have the mission 
of restoring order” (M. Paul Faure, 
Letter to the British Labour Party. 


Daily Herald, April 22d). When 
M. Faure wrote these words, last 
April, how little could he have fore- 
seen that a possible need of “restor- 
ing order” in Paris could have been 
brought forward as influencing the 
sudden submission of the French 
Government to Herr Hitler in June? 

It is typical of Communist meth- 
ods that the proscribed Communist 
Party of France attempted immedi- 
ately to re-form itself for legal work 
(while carrying on intensive ille- 
gal activities) under the attractive 
name of the “Workers and Peasants 
Party.” It is also typical of the in- 
fluences that have been at work in 
France that the first act of these 
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camouflaged Communist deputies 
was “a veritable act of treason,” 
—a request for deliberations on pro- 
posals for peace which would have 
involved the betrayal of Poland. 
That “act of treason” in France, 
last autumn, was but the forerun- 
ner of the infinitely greater act of 
treason committed in the railway 
carriage at Compiégne last June. 
France was not wholly without 
warning of the disintegration at 
work behind her fighting front at 
the close of last year. M. Sarraut, 
Minister of the Interior, told his 
listeners in a speech delivered on 
November 6th, that “defeatist Com- 
munist propaganda” was being 
“carried on with daily increasing 
intensity,” and urged that France 
“be swept clean of the campaign of 
defeatism” (The Times, November, 
1939). The urgent need for such a 
elearance can be further realized 
by the incredible fact that a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee and 
Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party of France held the posts of 
Secretary of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and President of its Finance 
Commission, for the three years, 
from 1936 to 1939. And, as was 
pointed out in England last May, 
“again and again in France the 
Communist ‘cells’ have been found 
to be doing the work of German 
agents” (The Tablet, May 4th). 
What could have given more satis- 
faction to German agents than the 
report, in the English Communist 
organ of April 6th, after the imposi- 
tion by the French Government of 
the death penalty for promulgating 
Communist propaganda, that “the 
cry goes up from the workers that 
their real and most dangerous ene- 
my is in Paris, not Berlin”? The 
French workers have been trained, 
by the most skillful of propagan- 
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dists, to regard their own Govern- 
ment as their “real and most dan- 
gerous enemy,” in contradistinction 
to the Nazi Government, occupied at 
that moment in slaughtering not 
only French soldiers, sailors and 
airmen but also thousands of ci- 
vilians, including women and chil- 
dren. Was this seemingly impossi- 
ble condition of latent civil war the 
first stage in a carefully devised 
strategy, the second stage of which 
was the sudden submission of 
France, although her army, fleet 
and air force were intact, to the Nazi 
terms, in preparation for a third 
stage—that experienced in France 
in 1871, after precisely the same se- 
quence of events, the stage of prole- 
tarian revolution and Communist 
power? 

These are questions which Eng- 
land has had to ponder, in view of 
the extensive output of defeatist 
Communist propaganda, flooding 
English towns and country areas, 
week by week. It is only necessary 
to take up a copy (especially a 
week-end copy) of the English 
Daily Worker, recently enlarged by 
four extra pages, difficulties of 
newsprint notwithstanding, or a 
copy of the official Party Organizer 
to realize the extent of these de- 
featist incitements. Thus, _ the 
Party Organizer for June reports, 
eoncerning the sales of the Daily 
Worker that up to the end of April 
there was “an average increase of 
7,000 copies per day” over and 
above the average January circula- 
tion figure (Party Organizer, June, 
p. 11). The important Communist 
Labour Monthly (so called) has 
more than doubled its circulation 
in the last six months. Last month 
an extensive Communist campaign 
was carried out “throughout Scot- 
land. Meetings were held at all the 
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important towns, six were held in 
Glasgow” (Daily Worker, June 
18th). Sixteen Daily Worker ral- 
lies, in centers ranging from Maid- 
stone to Dundee were recently an- 
nounced in a single issue of the 
Daily Worker. Ejighty-three meet- 
ings were arranged during one 
month, in the greater London area. 
No less than six “great Communist 
rallies” were announced to be held 
in London on the last Sunday in 
June. In London 100,000 leaflets 
were printed for distribution for 
one meeting. Fifty thousand copies 
of one pamphlet were completely 
sold out in three days. In May of 
the present year the Communist 
educational center in London ar- 
ranged a correspondence course on 
“The Press, the War and the Work- 
ers”; before the end of the month 
over 300 applications had been re- 
ceived. Each applicant had to send 
a fee of 5/-. The final “lesson” was 
entitled “Marxism and the Way 
Out.” Readers of THE CaTHOLIic 
Worvp will have no difficulty in 
realizing the nature of that “Way 
Out.” It is the same bloodstained 
way along which Lenin led the peo- 
ple of Russia, after the Russian 
withdrawal from the last war, at 
the cost of over 1,000,000 lives, and 
of a major famine which involved 
43,000,000 people and left 13,000,- 
000 Russian peasants destitute. 
Further, this same issue of the 
Party Organizer indulges in some 
Communist wishful thinking when 
it claims that there are “almost 
daily sectional strikes” in factories, 
and claims also resentment at the 
“new ‘work at war speed’ order.” 
Certainly, if the Communist propa- 
gandists could provoke it, such re- 
sentment would be fomented. Com- 
munist pamphlet sales for April 
were about 100,000. In one area 
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alone, that of the North Midlands, 
the sales of Lenin’s Socialism and 
War had more than doubled. This 
pamphlet advocates the creation of 
illegal organizations for “leading 
the masses towards revolution” (p. 
24), the revolutionary defeat of 
one’s own Government in time of 
war (ibid.); and proclaims the sig- 
nificant slogan, “whoever wishes a 
durable and democratic peace must 
be for civil war” (p. 25). Are these 
the Leninist teachings the increas- 
ing circulation of which can be 
tolerated amongst us today? Cer- 
tainly they are in exact accordance 
with the official statement of the at- 
titude of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain that “those who are 
compelled to take up arms shall 
utilize that situation for the pur- 
pose of doing everything they pos- 
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sibly can to win support for the 
revolution and the turning of an im- 
perialist war into a civil war, by the 
widest number of workers possible, 
and that those that are in industry 
shall do everything that is human- 
ly possible by strikes and sabotage 
to bring about, in conjunction with 
their comrades in the army, the de- 
feat of their own country” (Which 
Way for the Workers? published by 
the C.P.G.B., p. 31). Communism 
in France has grown to formidable 
proportions. Today Frenchmen 
have just witnessed the castastro- 
phic “defeat of their own country,” 
recommended by the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. 

Are the growing Communist ac- 
tivities in any country, America not 
excepted, compatible with national 
security at the present time? 


TO A SEA GULL 


By J. Hawks NOBLE 


HIRLING, swooping, cutting the sky-scape, 
Swift over whitecaps, bird of the sea, 
Plunging, rising, holding the water-rape, 
Flashing your silver wings, calling free, 


Into the battle that raged in the blue dome, 
Thunderbolt, lightning chain, tide against land, 
Wildly you wheeled, seeking blindly your rock home, 
Piercing the clamor, all crazed and unmanned. 


Gray, gray, you fell by the dark sea, 
Gray with the stillness that lies in a stone. 
Deadly finality . . . Gull, in mortality 


Tell me if nothingness finds you alone? 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


—_— truly horrible fact that Hitler 
seems to be able to find native- 
born traitors to betray every na- 
tion he invades points to a conclu- 
sion of great importance for the fu- 
ture. It is that Nationalism is not 
the supremely powerful force of to- 
day, but that it is on the wane. 
What really counts today is whether 
a man is for or against this new 
thing called Authoritarianism, and 
this loyalty takes precedence of all 
others. For its sake, the Hitlers and 
Mussolinis will betray their coun- 
tries by ruining them just as readily 
as the Quislings. To run in one’s 
mind through the list of those who 
have already betrayed their coun- 
tries, of those who might perhaps 
try it here, and of those who for the 
past nine months of war have will- 
ingly and consistently lent them- 
selves to become the microphones of 
Hitler’s propaganda, is to see that 
all, whether of Right or Left, have 
one characteristic in common. They 
all admire Authoritarianism as 
such, and they all sneer at Liberty 
and the Democracy which tries to 
protect it. 


—Rocrr Liorp in The Spectator (London), 
June 7th. 


Without faith, freedom has no 
point and its possessor loses inter- 
est in its use. A sort of torpor of 
the spiritual faculties is typical of 
Republican France in spite of its 
native intelligence. The citizen, 
disillusioned by the precarious na- 
ture of the benefits his freedom has 
obtained for him, has lost all faith 
in its potentialities. He expected 


infinite happiness to result from its 
possession, whereas owing to its 
ultimate misdirection he has ob- 
tained few positive results, and has 
thus been forced to take refuge in 
indifference. 


—STANISLAS Fumet, in The Dublin Review 
(London), July. 


This is a European civil war if 
you like, but above all it is a civil 
war in the minds of Europeans, and 
a civil war in the mind is a neuro- 
sis. Hence it is not surprising that 
there should be so much neurotic 
thinking about the war, both in the 
belligerent and in the neutral coun- 


tries. 
—Epmonp Taywtor, The Strategy of Terror 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.). 


Amid war’s trumpetings and 
shocks where is the haven of the 
aspiring mind? There are moments 
in this martian madness when no 
words, no actions even, seem to of- 
fer a way to sane living. Crying 
Peace, Peace, like Lord Falkland, 
with the ruins of his world around 
him, is now to surrender hope to 
fear. It is the cruellest of dilemmas 
when even the peacemaker is be- 
yond our blessing. So in the pre- 
dicament of our afflicted time, when 
even the sweet imagery of peace 
mocks mortal longings, where shall 
we find the resolving thought that 
will banish the fear that is an enemy 
as formidable as _ frightfulness? 
Where but in those inward influ- 
ences that sing bravely in the heart? 
... There is a world within secure 
from conquest, and we are now 
thrown back on that rampart as 
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never before. There, even in pain, 
we may find a hoarded beauty. It 
is the world of which the poets have 
told us, as of an obtainable Eldo- 
rado, since the first poet sang. Now 
all men know we have reached its 
testing time. We feel that “dream 
world” as a reality today, no less 
than the reality of the guns. There 
is the ultimate Spring and harvest- 
time where all that aching hu- 
manity has hoped for can still seed 


and grow. 
—The Times Literary Supplement (London), 
July 20th. 


The news of the week to me is 
that “Tobacco Road” has at last run 
out of customers. It is to close 
after a run of more than six years, 
topping “Abie’s Irish Rose,” “Light- 
nin,’” and all other shows. . . . This 
play proved that if a show is low 
enough, suggestive enough and dirty 
enough to attract the best people it 
can be a smashing success. A musi- 
cal show that’s 100 per cent bad 
can run a long time, but nowhere 
near as long as a straight comedy 
drama which is dirty all the way 
through, with no interruptions for 
music or dancing. There wasn’t 
a moment of beauty in “Tobacco 
Road,” and that’s why I’m so sur- 


prised it closed so soon. 
Dave Boone, in The Sun, July 24th. 


If science is limited to the obser- 
vation, correlation and classification 
of things and facts, which can be 
seen, heard, touched, tasted, smelt, 
measured and weighed—as it is 
commonly supposed to be—what 
answer can it make to the question: 
“Why is anything, when it might 
not be?” That things are is the 
one great fact, the fundamental and 
universal fact that stares us all in 
the face. All metaphysics is based 
upon the implications that lie in 
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that fact, and we need no “science” 


to assure us that it is a fact. There 
is no more fundamental question 
that one man can ask another than 
that “Why?” If science is as we 
suppose it to be, it has no answer to 
give to it; if it assumes to answer it 
at all, it ceases to be science and 
becomes metaphysics, in which 
category of intellectual functions it 
has no competence as science. ... 
The plain fact is that metaphysics 
owes and can owe nothing to sci- 
ence, while all cultures owe every- 
thing to metaphysics. Our West- 
ern culture has broken down be- 
cause it deserted the metaphysics 
that made it. And it might well be 
pardoned for looking a trifle a- 
skance at the “science” that is now 
busy destroying it. 


—Tuomas F. Wooptock, in The Wall Street 
Journal, July 24th. 


Hitler is no brilliant innovator 
either in government or in war. He 
is following an old plan, employing 
classic tactics, and succeeding be- 
cause he has trained a human ma- 
chine to function as if it were not 
human. Five-sixths of his strength 
is discipline—a discipline employed 
for a common aim—his aim. Even 
if it were not true that no con- 
queror has succeeding in ruling the 
world, it would be apparent to any 
one who has watched the Nazi ma- 
chine being hammered into shape 
that it is not infallible, invincible 
or superlatively strong. It is only 
as strong as democracy is weak, 
complacent and undisciplined. Any 
free country can beat it hands down 
if it works and arms and believes in 
itself half as hard. 


—ANNE O'Hare McCormick, 
York Times, June 17th. 


in The New 


The thought-diffiusing facilities 
offered by the printing machine ef- 
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fect the whole structure of society. 
.. + 1 am not concerned with the 
value of this means of social inter- 
communication except to point out 
that we have much more machinery 
for thought-diffusion than thoughts 
to diffuse. ... A Greta Garbo may 
not be able to think about electrons 
or the differential calculus or the 
square root of y, but, in these days, 
when the shortage of thoughts is so 
acute, any editor would print her 
views about the teaching of Mathe- 
matics in Colleges for Women. The 
master of one trade, if sufficiently 
in the public eye, is compelled by 
the Press, to be the master of all. 
There are happy hunting grounds 
for the promiscuous thinker in re- 
ligion and politics. Any recognized 
authority in science, art or litera- 
ture is assumed to know and to be 
able to tell others all about God and 
exactly how the Universe should be 
run. He stands upon the platform 
and is listened to in awe; holding 
down a hiccough he will be thought 
to be in the first stage of an ecstasy, 
and a mere nose-blow will be trans- 
lated into an emotion of national 
importance. 


—H. D. C. Peprern, in The Weekly Review, 
June 11th. 


War demands of peoples a moral 
toughness which is something apart 
from what we know as morale, an 
invincible resolution not only to 
endure valiantly but to think rigor- 
ously. In each of us there is a 
fifth column that threatens disaster 
to our strength, all those impulses 
of pity and horror and fear which 
are insidiously in conflict with our 
convictions and which batter 
against our determination to allow 
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no quarter to the forces of destruc- 
tion. It is so easy to translate sym- 
pathy into condonation, not of 
wrong but of courses of action 
which may entrench wrong, so diffi- 
cult amidst the general turmoil to 
keep judgment unclouded and opin- 
ions straight. Now, as never before, 
we stand in need of that long range 
vision which can project itself into 
the consequences of emotionalism 
and of the philosophical detach- 
ment of mind which draws courage 
for the future from knowledge of 


the past. 
—A. L., in The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, July 20th. 


When Byron, as I believe, first 
used the faded term “Intellectual” 
with the shadow of a jeer, his was 
no more than kindly innuendo. 
Certainly the men he applied it to 
were all intelligent persons who, 


however arrogant, talked precisely 
concerning what they knew about, 
and who habitually equated words 


with things. When some of our 
moderns learn the value of that ele- 
mentary algebraic process, a cloud 
of not unnecessary suspicion may 
begin to be dissipated. The Intel- 
lectuals too often lay that smoke- 
screen themselves like fleeing cruis- 
ers. It is to be hoped that a lot of 
them may go down in the gross 
darkness created by their own in- 
accurate verbosity. It is further to 
be hoped that in a better time a fine 
English word will no longer be a 
rock of offense to the legitimatedly 
irritated, and perhaps may be used 
once more to describe a person 
whose acute mind “works, well, 


easily, and all the time.” 
—Lronarp Bacon, in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, July 20th. 





THE MAN WHO FOUGHT 


By J. Epwarp NUGENT 


HE entrance of Wilhelm von 

Ketteler on the ever-surprising 
stage of German history was explo- 
sive. The fitful, stormy days of 
1848 provided a suitable setting. 
The great frenzy of the Continental 
revolutions hit Germany in March 
of that year. As summer swung 
toward autumn there were still 
rumblings. In September there was 
a flare-up at Frankfort where the 
National Assembly was in session. 
Professional revolutionaries glee- 


fully poured into the town by train 
as though on their way to an out- 
ing. On the 18th of September the 
excited town was treated to the 
sight of barricades. 


During the day 
there was fierce street fighting. 
And, there was bloodshed. The 
more serious burghers agreed that 
it was dreadful business. Then, at 
sunset, rifles cracked again; axes 
whistled in the chill evening air. 
Anti-revolutionary leaders, Prince 
Lichnowski and General von Auers- 
wald were cut down by the mob. 
The murders were ghastly, ruthless, 
fiend-like. The radical leaders 
were delighted. The people were 
finally showing signs of responding 
to the new gospel of hate. The peo- 
ple’s voice, smothered for so long, 
was being heard at last in song, in 
shouting, and in blood. 

In the midst of all the roaring 
the first thunders of Wilhelm von 
Ketteler were heard. The man’s 
voice was like something from Wag- 
ner rolling down the hills. A terri- 
fied people listened: “Who are the 
murderers of our friends? The 
men who fired the shots? The men 


who swung the axes? Not at all! 
The real murderers are those revo- 
lutionary leaders who inflamed the 
people with such un-Christian 
ideas.” The effect was tumultuous. 
The revolutionists, the “friends of 
the people,” wanted to get von Ket- 
teler by the throat. For as the ora- 
tion smashed on, the radicals real- 
ized that this unknown von Ket- 
teler, parish priest and member of 
the National Assembly, was one to 
be watched, as he could sway the 
masses with quite as much finesse 
as any orthodox revolutionary. 

The Leftists were not the only 
ones who got their first glimpse of 
von Ketteler’s potential powers on 
that September morning at Frank- 
fort, when Lichnowski and von 
Auerswald were buried. Catholics 
all over Germany blinked at the 
fiery enthusiasm of the man. Next 
day the hearts of the Catholic 
workers were lighter as _ they 
trudged to work in the early dawn. 
For they realized that in this tall, 
powerful looking priest from the 
country they had a fighting Chris- 
tian leader at last. But the truth 
was that the new leader was more 
of a battler than even the workers 
realized. 

Fighting was nothing new to 
Baron Wilhelm von Ketteler. Born 
at Munster in 1811, the young baron 
had always been rather acutely 
conscious of a duty to carry on fot 
the feudal giants of yesteryear 
During his student days the young 
nobleman, easy-going, swaggering, 
popular, had proved himself some- 
thing of a spectacular swordsman. 
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Yet there was always that one un- 
forgettable duel in which he had the 
tip of his nose cut off. To von Ket- 
teler’s slightly romantic young 
mind there was something dashing 
about the whole incident. But his 
more realistic father took a less ap- 
preciative view of the affair. Wil- 
helm was ordered to go to Berlin 
to see what could be done about re- 
storing the von Ketteler nose. What 
was done can hardly be listed as a 
notable achievement of German 
surgery. For years later, that ob- 
servant Englishman, Bishop Ulla- 
thorne, carefully noted down at the 
Vatican Council that the unfortu- 
nate duel of von Ketteler’s youth 
was “still visible in its effects on his 
otherwise remarkable features.” 
From the university, von Ketteler 
was caught up into the life of the 
government. A brilliant young 


lawyer, he found life as a bureau- 


erat rather colorless. Strangely 
enough, at about the same time, 
there was another young bureau- 
crat who also found the work dull. 
His name was Bismarck. Bismarck 
soon turned to the increasingly ex- 
citing tasks of legislation, diplo- 
macy and national leadership. And 
there, but for the grace of God, went 
Wilhelm von Ketteler. For if von 
Ketteler had chosen to make the 
beating of Prussian drums his life’s 
theme song, there is more than 
slight reason to suspect that Ger- 
many would have had more than 
one “Iron Chancellor.” In later 
years when von Ketteler and the 
“man of blood and iron” clashed on 
questions concerning the Church 
and the State, it was not von Ket- 
teler who backed down. 

In 1837 the infamous Cologne 
Event recast the pattern of von Ket- 
teler’s whole life. The event cen- 
tered around the arrest of the 
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Archbishop of Cologne for his re- 
fusal to accept the state marriage 
laws which were extremely unfair 
to Catholics. It was a new high in 
the inexcusable and irresponsible 
antics of the Prussian government. 
Von Ketteler was disgusted; soon 
afterwards he resigned his govern- 
ment post. 

Behind the brusque, flamboyant 
pose of von Ketteler’s student days 
there always had been a hesitant 
ambition to spend his life helping 
the poor. In 1841 this ambition 
took on a new significance; he was 
definitely out of the government 
now; and with all the enthusiasm 
of a generous nature he turned to- 
ward the priesthood. Ordination 
came in 1844; and it was agreed 
that his life was big with promise 
for the future. 

For the first few years after ordi- 
nation the young aristocrat was 
shunted off to country posts. The 
life was dreary perhaps; but then 
von Ketteler brought with him ex- 
uberant high spirits. In a short 
time the peasants became aware of 
the new priest’s enormous love for 
his fellowmen. Today we read about 
the distressing conditions among 
the poor in modern novels with a 
social “bounce.” Von Ketteler did 
not have to read any novels. He 
found himself smack in the center 
of the farmers’ eternal struggle to 
lift themselves up from the earth. 
He did not have any “blue-print 
perfect plan” of what should be 
done. But he did have a few ideas. 
And things soon began to move. 
He spent his own money; he 
begged; he rounded up the children 
for instruction; he built a hospital. 
The neighbors caught the idea. 
That is, some did. With those who 
remained unconcerned he _ used 
rather blunt methods. Sometimes 
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he actually jolted people into a 
realization of their obligations to 
the poor. There is a story related 
of a wealthy family which refused 
a piece of bread and butter to a 
small boy. Von Ketteler met the 
lad who was still crying along the 
road. After hearing the boy’s story 
von Ketteler immediately went to 
the house and asked for a piece of 
bread and butter. When the 
startled hosts gave it to him, he 
made a few brusque remarks about 
charity to children and walked out. 

It is hardly surprising that a per- 
sonality like this soon began to 
have an influence on the social 
question. Yet at first it was only 
regional. If von Ketteler were 
really to attack the social problem 
he needed a larger audience. The 
road was opened for him in 1848 
by the people of the countryside 
when they clecied him to the Na- 


tional Assembly at Frankfort. And 
then came those wild September 
days of rioting and murder. 


With his devastating oration 
against the radicals who spurred 
the people of Frankfort on to the 
fury of those September days of ’48, 
von Ketteler achieved nation-wide 
fame. But that was only the open- 
ing salvo. A few weeks later, at 
the Mainz Catholic Congress, there 
came another crash of words. This 
time von Ketteler’s words like 
bursting bombs revealed to the 
German Catholic leaders the horri- 
ble condition of things existing all 
about them in the dark and neg- 
lected social field. There was no 
doubt that von Ketteler had started 
something; and a wondering peo- 
ple waited eagerly for the next 
move. 

Von Ketteler did not keep them 
in suspense for long. As 1848 
moved to a close, he canalized all 
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his fundamental ideas on the so- 
cial problem into a series of six 
sermons given at Mainz. From 
these it became evident that von 
Ketteler’s idea of social reform was 
first of all a regeneration of the 
heart. For he was convinced that 
“material evils would be easy to 
heal, if only our hearts were other 
than they are. .. . In order to heal 
the social evils it is not enough to 
feed and clothe a few poor men... 
that is but the smallest part of our 
duty. We must bridge over the vast 
abyss that yawns between the rich 
and the poor . . . we must relieve 
the spiritual poverty of the poor. It 
is with the poor as with the rich ... 
the source of social evils spring 
within their own hearts. ...” 

It was 1849 and von Ketteler 
came to Berlin; but the scene shift- 
ed swiftly. There was a short in- 
terlude as a city pastor in Berlin. 
Then the big, soldier-like friend of 
the workingman was named Bishop 
of Mainz by Pope Pius IX. And as 
the years passed he was named, 
more picturesquely, “The Fighting 
Bishop of Mainz” by his opponents. 

The appointment to Mainz was 
significant. For some time the city 
had been listless in spiritual mat- 
ters. The arrival of von Ketteler 
was like the breaking of a thunder 
storm over a city that had laid for 
long days under oppressive heat. 
To Mainz von Ketteler brought a 
new spirit . . . courageous, refresh- 
ing, uncompromising. And _ the 
curtain rose on this new scene of 
his life to the accompaniment of 
words that even today bring a catch 
to the throat: “I speak to you who 
labor and are heavily burdened 
with sorrow and misery. . . to you 
... the Saviour has given me a very 
special mission. .. . I cannot remedy 
all your temporal ills . . . but one 
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thing I do promise you .. . I shall 
endeavor ... with all the means God 
gives me to relieve you of your 
spiritual distress and thus at the 
same time of some of your temporal 
burdens. . . . We shall render due 
honor to the image of God in every 
poor child, in every desolate human 
being, and we shall do all in our 
power to rescue them from sin and 
raise them to the dignity of the 
princes of God’s people. . . . Believe 
me I seek nothing among you for 
myself. . . . I desire nothing but 
pains and labor in your service.” 
Talk like this was going to set more 
than the city of Mainz buzzing. 

In time he had all Germany talk- 
ing. For as Bishop of Mainz he 
emerges quite definitely as the 
hard-hitting, aggressive leader of 
Christian labor. He had the elemen- 
tal drive of a Marx or an Engels; 
yet his vast energy and power were 
always guided and controlled by 
Christian principles. The man was 
like a whirling river; rushing, tum- 
bling, sweeping forward; continu- 
ally pounding at the hard levees of 
indifference barricading men’s 
hearts. 

His views on the labor situation 
were quite realistic, quite up to the 
1940 model. If the worker has no 
food, if he has to listen to the soft 
crying of a hungry wife, if he has 
to look into the serious, question- 
ing, sickly faces of his children— 
then of what use is it to talk of 
happiness over the rainbow? 

In von Ketteler’s eyes the fortress 
of social injustice was formidable; 
but there could be no rest until it 
fell. Accordingly he swung into a 
sharp frontal attack. He advocated 
unions. Conservatives applied 
scented handkerchiefs to sensitive 
nostrils. Why only those terrible 
people who followed that diaboli- 





cally clever Socialist Ferdinand La- 
salle and those impossible people 
who followed that dangerous Lib- 


eral Hermann  Schulze-Delitzsch 
went in for such questionable 
things! What did the Bishop of 


Mainz mean? The Bishop of Mainz 
meant plenty. He slammed home 
the fact that it is Christianity which 
can give the unions the firm basis 
they need; “just as the great truths 
which uplift and educate the work- 
ingman ... are Christian truths, 
so also Christianity has the great 
ideas and living forces capable of 
imparting life and vigor to the 
workingmen’s associations. The 
future of unionism belongs to 
Christianity. ...” But the fight 
for unions was only one part of von 
Ketteler’s plan of attack. He moved 
forward on other fronts as well. 
He suggested the usefulness of co- 
operatives; he worked for better 
housing; he fought for social legis- 
lation. Conservatives ran in off the 
streets. It positively looked as 
though the Holy Spirit had stirred 
up a hurricane in Mainz. 

It was the sixties now; and all 
von Ketteler’s advice was set to an 
insistent rhythmic beat . . . organ- 
ize... organize ... organize. The 
Christian workers began to catch 
the beat and those observers watch- 
ing the tide of German history 
agreed that Bishop von Ketteler had 
not been watching his opponents for 
nothing. 

It was in this strain that von Ket- 
teler suggested in 1869 the first of 
the Fulda conferences of the Ger- 
man bishops to discuss the prob- 
lems of the day. Through the years 
the German government has always 
been rather painfully conscious of 
these conferences; for more than 
once the conferences have been out 
of key with the dominant notes of 














German policy. It is pleasant to re- 
flect that in our day the Fulda con- 
ferences have even disturbed Herr 
Hitler. 

To the workers of Germany the 
history of the conferences has a 
rosier glow. For it was at the first 
conference in September, 1869, that 
von Ketteler presented a summing 
up of his social aims. Sunday rest 

.. a just wage .. . regulation of 
hours ... curb child labor . . . pro- 
tect women working in factories .. . 
appoint factory inspectors... 
casualty protection . . . close un- 
sanitary shops. It was like drum- 
fire. When von Ketteler had first 
mentioned some of these proposals 
earlier in the year, it aroused a sen- 
sation. The effect on the workers, 
so used to being offered “pie in the 
sky, when you die,” had been in- 
toxicating. They felt that here at 
last was something positive. And 
now at Fulda the bishops approved 
the proposals of von Ketteler’s so- 
cial manifesto. In the face of the 
amazing vitality of the man they 
could hardly have done otherwise. 
For it positively seemed that von 
Ketteler could feel within himself 
the surge of the rising masses as 
other people seem to feel within 
themselves the maddening tempo of 
life in a great city. At Fulda the 
Bishop of Mainz won an important 
victory; there could be no doubt of 
that. The indifference of German 
Catholicism to the rising tide of 
the lower classes was definitely 
ended. 

In December, 1869, the Vatican 
Council drew the bishops of the 
world to Rome, von Ketteler among 
them. When the voices favoring 
infallibility worked up in a deafen- 
ing crescendo, the voice of the 


Bishop of Mainz was not heard. In 
von Ketteler’s mind the definition 
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was inopportune; in the final bal- 
loting he did not vote; but once the 
doctrine was defined he immediate- 
ly accepted it. 

The echoes of the Vatican Coun- 
cil were soon drowned out by an 
ever increasing thundering in the 
north; for Bismarck had raised his 
baton and Prussia was marching 
once again, this time against 
France. It was 1870. After the 
startlingly swift victory over 
France, the tide of anti-Catholic 
feeling was rising very fast in Ger- 
many; Bismarck was still waving 
his baton furiously and Protestant 
Prussia harmonized with the new 
National-Liberal Party in singing 
loudly, if a bit raucously, of Ger- 
man superiority. But conductor 
Bismarck’s unfailing ear told him 
that the Catholic voice was not re- 
sponding with sufficient gusto in 
the concert of the new Germany. 
And there was going to be trouble. 

To von Ketteler, all this was 
abundantly clear. And he knew 
that the scene of the battle would 
be the new Reichstag, which was to 
meet in 1871. 

When the sessions opened, von 
Ketteler was there in the front 
ranks of the Catholic Center Party, 
as a representative from a Baden 
district. From the beginning, the 
Center assumed an aggressive air 
that proved an unfailing source of 
annoyance to Bismarck. But Bis- 
marck was afraid of the Center; he 
was afraid of its determined lead- 
ers like Windthorst and von Ket- 
teler. Finally his fear flowered into 
the famous “Kulturkampf,” or 
“Battle for Civilization.” It was Bis- 
marck’s version of a “lightning 
war” against the Church; and the 
legal power of Germany smashed 
down on Catholics with the impact 
of a modern mechanized army. 
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The “Kulturkampf” was the last 
great crisis of von Ketteler’s life. 
One of the more vigorous Catholic 
leaders, von Ketteler was singled 
out by Bismarck for more than one 
blistering attack. To these von Ket- 
teler replied with counter-attacks 
that alternately irritated and scared 
Bismarck. Yet Bismarck continued 
his march forward, bellowing that 
he would never “Go to Canossa.” 
But Bismarck misjudged the 
tenacity of the Center’s leaders. 
“To Canossa,” he finally had to go. 
Von Ketteler was dead by then; but 
Bismarck hardly could have for- 
gotten that the compelling writings 
of the “Fighting Bishop of Mainz” 
had played a large part in the suc- 
cessful blasting of the “Kultur- 
kampf” program. F 

It was in the late spring of 1877 
that von Ketteler died of typhoid 
while on his way home to Germany 
from Rome, where he had gone 
with a pilgrimage. In Rome there 
had been glory for von Ketteler as 
Pius IX. had singled him out for 
special honor. And now for the 
German workers there was only sor- 
row. The great leader was gone. 
The curtain had come down; but 
great lives, like great performances, 
are not forgotten as soon as the 
house lights are darkened. Von 
Ketteler’s work went on. 

In his efforts to help the poor, von 
Ketteler saw that the rich capitalists 
had the workers down and were 
kneeling on their chests, seemingly 
intent on returning them to the dust 
before their time. In the back- 
ground he saw the radicals waiting 
their chance to pounce on the rich 
with the meat ax of the New 
Marxian dialectic. The idea, of 


course, being to free the poor work- 
ers so that all the workers of the 
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world could tramp over the hacked 
and battered bodies of the rich as 
so many cobblestones on the road 
to the improbable New Jerusalem 
visioned by Marx and Engels. 

Because of his profound knowl- 
edge of the workers’ tragedy, it was 
von Ketteler’s genius to anticipate 
the great labor encyclical of Leo 
XIII. by many years. To Leo XIII. 
von Kettler was, “my great prede- 
cessor.” Leo’s teachings on labor 
were shot through with von Ket- 
teler’s ideas. And those remark- 
able ideas of von Ketteler’s which 
the Pope used in the building of 
that great skyscraper of Christian 
Labor, “Rerum Novarum,” were not 
ideas that came to von Ketteler in a 
dream. They were riveted and 
hammered together out of real 
things . . . the sweat of men work- 
ing . . . the haunting, grotesque 
faces of boys and girls, tiny things, 
living eternally in the smoky shad- 
ows of factories . . . the screams of 
mothers who knew what it was to 
see their babies starve . . . the piti- 
ful faces of men whose hands had 
been broken by too heavy labor... 
promising, hopeful, young lives 
crushed by environment . . . the 
stink of the slums... . The Bishop 
of Mainz knew them all. That is 
why he stole the hearts of the Ger- 
man workers. 

Perhaps some day the workers 
of the world will unite to honor the 
memory of this grand Catholic 
leader, who fought not only for the 
oppressed of his times but for the 
oppressed of all times: Wilhelm 
Emmanuel von Ketteler, a Baron of 
Westphalia, the Bishop of Mainz, 
“The Fighting Bishop of Mainz,” 
“The Iron Bishop,” Leo’s “great 
predecessor,” “The Bishop of the 
Workingman!” 











THE ELIXIR 


By JoaAN VATSEK 


ITH the dawn came a voice to me, that bade: 
“Throw off the rags 
Of the whirling dervish of despair, 
Put on the golden cloak again, 
Drink of the blushing elixir of life 
And strike upon the ecstatic lyre 
A rhapsody that quivers long 
Within the flaming strings.” 


“But the rags are the rags of truth,” cried I, 
“Joy is a single note, 

Misery has endless variation— 

Shall I repeat a deceitful monotony?” 


“Go,” said the voice in sternness, “sing no more 
If you refuse the glory, die for pain.” 


“No, no,” gasped I, “I rise, 

I leap, I run in eagerness, 

Naked I run before Thee to be clothed— 
O give me my golden cloak again 

And I will sing 

So breathlessly of beauty, men will stop 
To listen, and forget their dull dismays. 
Love will I sing of with triumphant chords, 

And strength inspired that flows through the veins of thought. 
O Master, I have been in agony, 

Thrumming the numbing notes of diffident failure, 

I tremble with delight 

To seek once more 

The ascending surge of immortal melody.” 

















THE MASS OF BROTHER MICHEL 


By MICHAEL KENT 


III: 


Now again the soul of Michel 
entered upon a night of dark- 
ness, and it seemed to him this 
darkness was beyond any he had 
known before. It was difficult for 
him even to remember a time when 
he had felt consolation and joy and 
peace. The first night was that 
which followed the loss of his love, 
and with her the loss of the whole 
world and all that to him meant 
life; and this, since it meant the 
loss of himself as well, was the 
very death through which he found 
life. The second night was that 
which followed on the knowledge 
that his heart’s desire, that for 
which he thirsted beyond all de- 
sire, could never be his; and from 
this cross he could never turn, but 
only carry it with joy, and this he 
was enabled to do. But the dark- 
ness upon which he entered now 
was a darkness neither of sense (as 
the first had been), nor of spirit (as 
the second), in so far as the cause 
of it related to himself. In this 
grief he felt, as it were, his share 
of the sword which pierced Our 
Lady’s heart in her helpless an- 
guish for the sufferings of One 
Who was more herself than her- 
self. Like her, and with her, he 


stood on Calvary, and could do 
nothing. 

Every Crucifix became to him a 
living figure. 


He had no longer to 
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“dwell on” the Passion of our Lord 
as an essential part of his spiritual 
exercises, “stirring up” the senti- 
ments proper thereto in his heart. 
The Passion dwelt in him; engulfed 
him; possessed him. The agony of 
the suffering Christ was his—the 
agony of the suffering Church; the 
dark night, not of Michel, but of 
the Faith itself; the crucifixion 
of our Lord in His children; Cal- 
vary re-enacted, not in an unbloody 
manner, as in Mass, but in how 
hideous and bloody a one! And 
what Resurrection lay beyond this 
Calvary, who could tell? Resisting 
with all his will the temptation to 
despair, Michel could hardly for- 
bear from crying in his heart, 
“None.” 

At the market, in the village, 
Michel began to hear now of ter- 
rible things. Those who embraced 
the new faith—who, rather, had 
abandoned the old, for the new was 
not faith, but the lack of it—called 
themselves Huguenots. Among 
them were many princes and no- 
bles; at their head was the house 
of Navarre. Led by one Coligny, 
they marched through the country 
in bands, slaughtering the faithful. 
Dozens were killed here, hundreds 
there: with the sword, with fire, 
with torture. 

There was worse than this. Not 
content with butchering the people, 























whose only crime was that they 
continued to kneel before the same 
altar before which these Huguenots 
themselves had knelt as children, 
and their parents and grandparents 
before them, they desecrated the 
altar itself in ways too horrible to 
think of. They broke open the 
tabernacles, they threw the Hosts 
in the streets, strewing Them in 
the gutters, feeding Them to their 
horses. They greased their boots 
with the holy oils; they clothed 
swine and asses in the sacred vest- 
ments. These things Michel heard 
when he went into market with his 
bread; and he knew that Paul his 
brother, and Louise his brother’s 
wife, were among those who did, 
or countenanced, these things. 

The thought of Louise was a con- 
stant torture; since their meeting 
on the road he had been unable to 
forget her. She who had formed 
so large a part of his childhood and 
youth, woven into it like a golden 
thread in a tapestry, he had always 
recalled as all beauty and grace; 
his memory of her held nothing 
but joy. The woman who stopped 
him on the road spoke with Louise’s 
voice, the features were those of 
Louise, but the soul was not. The 
soul of the Louise he had known 
and loved was a vessel of purity, 
which now the devil had wrested 
from the hands of angels, and filled 
with his own corruption. 

He recalled also the long agony 
which had followed her loss. This 
recollection was extremely vivid, 
almost a re-suffering, like the in- 
explicable recurrence of pain in a 
wound long since healed, of which 
there remains not even a scar. 
Kneeling in the chapel, he gathered 
out of the past all that suffering, 
of which he was now so strangely 
and vividly reminded, and offered 
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it for the salvation of her soul, for 
her return to the Faith. 

“I thank Thee,” he whispered, 
“for sending me that pain, in or- 
der that now I may offer it again 
to Thee, for her salvation. Offer? 
No, I do not offer it, I give it. An 
offering Thou mightest refuse; a 
gift, Thou canst not.” 

The Huguenots marched nearer 
and nearer; from day to day, none 
knew what would happen next. 
Michel, limping to market with 
Marceline and his bread, found the 
village paralyzed with terror. These 
heretics were like lightning; it was 
impossible to foresee where they 
would strike. Some villages and 
even monasteries they spared, oth- 
ers they laid waste utterly. What 
of Guillemont? What of Our Lady 
of the Little Fields? 


2. 


It was the day of Frére Mich’: 
a biting, bleak day in December, on 
which Michel had much ado to rout 
Marceline out of her warm stall, 
and persuade her into her harness 
and on her way, a reluctant and 
bitterly protesting donkey. He him- 
self felt the cold sorely, his habit 
being no protection against the wind 
which thrust its icy blades between 
his ribs. As he neared the village 
he was aware already of a pain in 
his chest and a tightness in his 
throat. 

“It will be a good penance for 
Advent, this pleurisy,” he mur- 
mured, “seeing that I shall be put 
to bed and forced to miss Mass. 
Where—” he looked about him in 
amazement—“are the children?” 

And, indeed, there were no chil- 
dren. As he approached nearer, he 
remarked an absence of activity, 
an ominous stillness, for which the 
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coldness of the day could by no 
means account. The icy fingers 
which had seized his lungs, closed 
now on his heart. He needed no 
one to tell him what this meant. 
The Huguenots had come. 

He stopped at the foot of the hill, 
where his friends the children usu- 
ally descended on him. Turning 
Marceline about, he gave her a slap 
on her neat gray flank. 

“Go back to the Monastery, my 
little one,” he bade her. “When 
they see you returning alone, with 
your bread, they will know all is 
not well. I shall pray to Our Lady, 
and she will tell them what to do.” 

As if she had understood, the 
little ass trotted obediently off down 
the road. Michel watched until 
she had disappeared around the 
bend. It did not occur to him to 
return with her. He must know 


what was happening in the village, 


to his friends the children, to the 
people of the market. He drew a 
long breath, which hurt his lungs, 
and went on. 

Until he neared the top of the 
hill, he met no one. Then he came 
suddenly upon three men wearing 
helmets, lounging in a doorway out 
of the wind. At sight of him they 
set up ashout. One of them stepped 
out and took him by the arm. 

“Here is game, comrades! A 
priest! A priest!” 

At these words the heart of Michel 
swelled with joy. He could not, 
however, accept without protest 
that which was not his due. 

“You do me too great honor, my 
friends. I am not a priest, but—” 

“Not a priest! The dunce says 
he is not a priest!” 

“What is he then—a dancing 
master?” 

“No doubt, seeing how gracefully 
he steps.” 
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“Come along, priest, and we will 
teach you to remember your un- 
holy orders. Phoo!” And his cap- 
tor spat in Michel’s face. 

They marched him along the nar- 
row cobbled street, unaware that 
their words had filled him with the 
first happiness he had known since 
his meeting with Louise six months 
before. He was called priest, and 
he was spat upon. “This ordina- 
tion is hardly regular,” he mused, 
“but as those who die for the Faith 
before Baptism thereby receive the 
Sacrament, baptized by their perse- 
cutors, am I not in some sense thus 
ordained by mine?” 

They hurried him along to the 
accompaniment of jests which 
Michel, wrapped wholly in his 
thoughts, did not hear. As they 
emerged at length into the village 
square, where stood the church and 
the Hétel de Ville, he became suffi- 
ciently aware of his surroundings 
to observe that it was thronged. 
Other men, wearing helmets like 
his captors, were herding people 
along singly and in groups. Before 
the Hétel de Ville two lines of sol- 
diery stood. Past these Michel was 
none too courteously escorted. The 
great doors of the hall were opened 
and he was thrust in. 

“By-by, Father,” they called after 
him. “We will be back to see you 
tomorrow.” 

Michel found himself in the large 
paneled room, extending along the 
whole side of the building, in which 
town business was customarily 
transacted. At one end stood a 
massive carved table, where now, 
however, no town official sat. Be- 
sides himself, the room held about 
fifty people, men, women, even chil- 
dren. Michel recognized many of 
his friends of the market. No doubt 
they had been setting up their stalls, 














preparing their produce for display, 
when disaster descended on them 
in the form of the Huguenot sol- 
diery. Disaster? Michel felt in his 
throat a tightness which had noth- 
ing to do with his pleurisy. Tri- 
umph, rather. Here were martyrs, 
martyrs all. 

He was not allowed to pursue his 
thoughts in peace. One of his fel- 
low-prisoners caught sight of him. 

“Frére Mich’! It is Frére Mich’!” 

The cry was the signal for an on- 
slaught compared with which that 
of the children’s meeting him on the 
road was as nothing. They pre- 
cipitated themselves on him in a 
body, all but knocking him from 
his feet, clinging to him, kissing his 
habit, his hand. He struggled to 
shake them off, but in vain. 

“Oh, my little ones! Let me go, 
I beg you, let me go! Kneel to God, 
yes, and beg Him for mercy for us 
all, but do not, I implore you—do 
not kneel to me!” 

He might as easily have attempt- 
ed to silence the roar of cannon or 
of thunder with his words. 

“It is the day of Frére Mich’! 
Our Frére Mich’ has come! Pray 
for us, Frére Mich’, pray for us! 
God will give us courage, if you ask 
it, Frére Mich’! We do not want 
you to die, Frére Mich’, but if we 
must all be killed, it helps us that 
you are here, too!” 

“For that I am glad, my little 
ones. But I do not see how. I can 
pray, yes—but so can you. I can- 
not give you the Sacraments, I can- 
not—” 

“It helps us to be with you, it 
helps us to see you, Frére Mich’! 
It is because you have such peace.” 

The great doors opened and shut 
continually, and the soldiers thrust 
in more victims, of all ages and 
both sexes. On one such occasion 
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the doors did not immediately shut, 
but a voice which Michel recognized 
bawled into the room: 


“You, priest! Where is that 
priest who pretends to be a dancing 
master?” 

Michel looked up. His captor 
stood in the doorway, silhouetted 
against the light outside, and hold- 
ing by the arm a woman. Of her 
Michel could see nothing, except 
that she was covered with a long 
cloak and held her face hidden in 
her hands. 

“Here, you priest! Here is a 
pupil for you!” roared the soldier. 
“We have a wager how long your 
vows will last when you undertake 
to teach this beauty your steps!” 

He thrust her violently into the 
hall. The doors swung shut again 
behind her. 

She stumbled and fell. This 
Michel in his lameness was not 
quick enough to prevent. He ap- 
proached and took her by the el- 
bow, to help her to her feet. She 
resisted his efforts and remained 
on her knees, with her face in her 
hands, sobbing. 

“Are you hurt, Mademoiselle? 
Pay no attention to what they say. 
They are so many swine, grunting 
in the mud—but that is to insult 
our good friends the swine, who 
after all fulfill God’s will in being 
swine, while these beasts do not. 
Besides, Mademoiselle, he is quite 
mistaken. I am not a priest, so 
that his words which sought to slan- 
der the dignity of the priesthood, 
did not in fact do so at all. I am 
merely a lay brother who...” 

He stopped short. She had taken 
her hands from her face and was 
staring at him with enormous dark 
eyes in which terror gave place to 
amazement. The hood of her cloak 
fell back, revealing a tangle of red- 
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gold curls. The astonishment in 
her eyes was echoed by that in 
Michel’s. 

“Louise! What does this mean? 
What do you here?” 

She scrambled to her feet, shak- 
ing off his assistance. Color flood- 
ed her cheeks, and she hid her face 
again in her hands. He could see 
that she was trembling. 

“That man,” she gasped. 
things he said—to you—” 

“Forget him,” said Michel. “I 
command you, do not think of him 
again. Tell me, why are you here? 
That is what I want to know.” 

Still she did not answer. He 
could see by the tenseness with 
which she stood, keeping her hands 
pressed always against her face, 
that she was struggling to subdue 
a paroxysm of weeping. Tears 


“The 


seeped through her fingers and ran 


down her wrists. 

“Come to one side, Louise,” he 
said gently. 

He led her to one of the deep 
windows giving on the inner court 
of the Hétel. This court was de- 
serted. Looking out on the winter 
stillness, with their backs to the 
others in the room, they had the 
impression of being alone. 

“Cry, if you wish,” said Michel. 
“With me certainly you should not 
feel strange. Only tell me this: are 
you here because you are one of us? 
Because you have come home?” 

She nodded, catching her breath 
in gasps. 

“Yes, Michel—yes. I tried it cut- 
side—but I could not endure it. 
Oh, Michel! I cannot believe that 
you are here, that God lets me see 
you again, to tell you...” She 
shuddered, avoiding his eyes, and 
went on rapidly: “Michel, it was 
not I who stopped you on the road 
that day. It was a woman pos- 
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sessed by a devil. I clung to my 
devil. I wanted to keep him. He 
helped me to forget what I had 
been, what I ought to be, what I 
knew I could still be.” Summoning 
courage suddenly, she raised her 
eyes and met Michel’s, full. “Did 
you pray for me, Michel?” 

“Have I ever ceased to pray for 
you, Louise?” 

“I knew it.” She took a long 
breath. “When I think of that 
day ... and the things I said...” 
She shivered. 

“Don’t think of it, Louise. I 
don’t. As you say, it was not you, 
but a devil. I have too much con- 
cern to think of the things of God 
to remember what is said to me by 
the devil. But how is it that you 
are here now? How did you come 
back?” 

“Because of you, Michel.” She 
was quieter now. Leaning against 
the deep sill of the window, she 
faced him, speaking calmly and 
without fear. “Because I loved you, 
not in the way I thought, but in 
another way, and if they kill us to- 
morrow, or if we live to be a thou- 
sand, that is how I shall love you, 
always. Who can know you, and 
not love you, Michel? When you 
first went away, I thought I should 
go mad. I was so beside myself 
that I knew of no escape except to 
become what I was not and could 
not be. My love for you was sa- 
cred. When that was taken from 
me, nothing was any longer sacred 
—neither vows, nor love, nor faith 
—nothing. I married your brother 
of my free will, but I did not re- 
gard my vows as binding, because 
I married from spite. I saw love in 
one way, and in one way only. In 
that way, I believed I still loved 
you, Michel. And it mattered not 
to what lengths I went, if I could 














but find you again and force God 
to restore to me what He had taken 
from me. I found you, Michel. I 
made inquiries—oh, how carefully! 
I learned that you came in on mar- 
ket days with bread. And—you 
know what I did, to my everlasting 
shame.” 


She paused, hiding her face 
again. 

“Yes? And then—?” 

“Michel, I struck you. I did not 


mean to hit you. I thought you 
would avoid the blow. When you 
did not—” she shuddered—‘“Oh, it 
was horrible, Michel, horrible! But 
it brought me to my senses. With 
that blow my devil left me. I was 
playing a part, and I knewit. The 
woman I was trying to be would 
have hated you; I could not. Even 
before I reached home, Michel, I 
knew that if we should meet again, 
and you said a second time what 
you had just said—that deprived 
of your vows and your habit, you 
would ask for them again, pre- 
ferring them to the love I had of- 
fered you—I would choose that it 
should be so. I knew with what 
love I really loved you. And I knew 
that I could never love anyone in 
any other way.” 

Again she paused. Michel saw 
that she was trembling. She took 
a deep breath and went on: 

“I do not need to explain to you 
what I mean. I loved you as I did 
when we were children, as the an- 
gels in heaven love. I had never 
lost that love; I had merely hidden 
it from myself. That is why I 
could not hate you. In striking at 
you, I struck not at you, but at that 
love. I wanted to kill it, but I 
could not even wound it. It was too 
strong. I killed my devil, not my 
love.” 

She turned toward him, resting 
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her elbow on the sill, twisting her 
fingers together, not looking at him. 

“I knew what I must do. At 
first I could not bring myself to do 
it. But it seemed to me that you 
were with me always, urging me, 
begging me, until I had no course 
left but to submit. I went to a 
priest. He heard my confession. 
I told him everything. He found a 
home for me with a woman of the 
village, and there I have been liv- 
ing since. I did not go back to Paul. 
He would have killed me had he 
known I had returned to the Faith. 
He is of these people, Michel, who 
are to kill us—they say, tomor- 
row.” She caught her breath and 
looked up, her eyes bright with 
anxiety. “Will it be—do you think 
they will torture us, Michel?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Who 
can say? But remember this, my 
dearest sister: the way of pain is 
the way to beauty. The greater 
the pain therefore,”—he smiled at 
her—“the greater the beauty.” 

She nodded, her eyes filling. “But, 
Michel, I am so weak. What you 
say is true, but I might not be able 
to...toendure...” 

“God will send us nothing, my 
sister, without sending us the 
strength to bear it. Remember that 
also.” 

“And you are here, Michel. What- 
ever they do to us, you are here to 
help me.” Her lip trembled, like 
a child’s. She let the tears run 
down her cheeks, unashamed. “It 
is so beautiful, Michel! That is 
what I cannot bear. I never dreamed 
it could be like this. To think that 
I am here, and you, and we will 
die together, in His love. In spite 
of my pride and anger, my bitter- 
ness and rebellion, God does not 
punish me, but sends me instead 
this beauty and this happiness, 
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Michel! I might never have found 
it, I might never have known what 
it was to love like this—in peace, 
without fear, without jealousy, with- 
out torment, without—” She hesi- 
tated. 

“Without desire,” Michel finished 
for her, “except the desire of lov- 
ing always more perfectly, of be- 
coming filled to overflowing with 
the love of God, of becoming our- 
selves the very love of God. With- 
out His grace, who among us could 
know it? Neither you, nor I, nor 
anyone. That is why those who do 
not know it, deny that it can be. 
But it is His gift to us, among the 
very greatest and most beautiful of 
all His gifts.” 

Louise wept openly. 

“And He gives it to me, Michel. 
I can understand that He should 
give it to others, to you, to any of 
these—” she spread her hands, in- 
dicating those about her—‘“but that 
He should give it to me! I might 
have died and never known it. I 
might have died in that bitterness 
and pain. Instead, I—I—” She 
was unable to continue. 

“Instead, we die in Love, and for 
Love,” said Michel. “Die? We 
live, dying in Him.” 


3. 


The hours passed. The short 
winter day, already heavy with 
clouds, drew to a close. Night 
came. Prisoners in increasing num- 
bers had been added to those in 
the room; it was now quite full. No 
one brought them food; there was 
no heat. The opinion rose, none 
knew whence, and was circulated 
for fact, that when all the Catholics 
in the village that could be found 
were here assembled, they would 
be forthwith put to the sword with 





dispatch, the Huguenots having no 
time to waste. This would proba- 
bly be in the early morning. 

Unrelieved darkness settled upon 
the room. The great doors opened 
no more; no further victims were 
added to their number. The pris- 
oners huddled in groups on the 
floor. Some whispered; some talked 
in low tones; from time to time 
there was the sound of sobbing, and 
even of laughter. Some prayed 
aloud, others knelt motionless. The 
winter night flooded all alike with 
icy blackness; they sank into it, as 
shipwrecked passengers into a win- 
ter sea. 

The town clock in the tower 
above them struck away the hours 
that went too quickly and yet with 
incredible slowness: two—three— 
four—five—six— 

After that the curtain of the 
night began to flutter by ever so 
little, and slowly, slowly, to roll 
back. Into the room crept a dawn 
like ashes. 

Michel, on his knees, became 
aware of that unearthly glimmer 
which is not so much the coming 
of light as the yielding of darkness: 
the sigh of night, realizing that she 
has had her interlude and must 
be gone. He had spent the night in 
prayer so profound that he had lost 
all consciousness of his surround- 
ings and of those about him. Since 
his meeting with Louise that ter- 
rible summer day he had not had 
such grace in prayer. He knew 
now that the bitterness which he 
had endured since then was his 
Gethsemane. It had ended with 
his capture, and now the peace of 
God flooded his soul, and he looked 
forward without fear to whatever 
the next few hours should bring. 
Thinking of Louise, he prayed only 
that his words to her would be 














proved true, and that God would 
send them nothing without strength 
to bear it. He was certain of the 
answer to this prayer. 

Light filtered slowly into the 
room: a frozen, hostile light, dreary 
and brittle as ice. Michel glanced 
beneath the great window, where 
he had seen Louise kneeling, when 
darkness swallowed them. She 
was still there, on her knees, her 
hands tightly clasped, her lips mov- 
ing. As if feeling his glance on 
her, she looked up. 

“Michel,” she said, “this is the 
day we are to die. God be with us 
all!” Her eyes filled suddenly. 
“Do you know what I have been 
praying for all night? Not for res- 
cue, not even to be spared torture, 
but if it were possible, Michel, to 
hear Holy Mass once more before I 
die. There were months when I 
could have heard it and did not. 
That thought is a sword in my 
heart. If I might hear it once, it 
would make up for all that time, 
and whatever they did to me, I 
would remember that I had seen 
our Lord again on this earth, that 
He had welcomed me back among 
His own, and I would die happy.” 

A woman near her, hearing her 
words, looked around quickly. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle,” she cried, 
“last Sunday I was ill in my bed, 
and the Sunday before that. For 
a month I have not heard la Sainte 
Messe! Had I known it was the 
last time, I would have crawled on 
my knees to the church.” Tears 
rained down her face. “And I also, 
I would die happy, could I but hear 
Mass.” 


“Madame says true!” An ex- 


citable little man, who sold apples 
in the market and somewhat re- 
sembled Father Simon, spoke in 
agreement. 


“What a pity our 
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Frére Mich’ is no priest. He could 
say Mass for us, and we should die 
in peace.” 

Michel rose to his feet. He 
breathed two or three times with 
difficulty, the pain in his chest hav- 
ing grown worse, but mastered it, 
and spoke. 

“My friends—my very dear 
friends.” All turned toward him. 
He looked into a sea of faces, on 
which the light of the cold dawn 
lay like frost. “My friends, there 
are some here who have expressed 
the holy wish to hear Mass once 
more before we die. As you know, 
I am not a priest. But here there 
is no altar, nor Host, nor wine, nor 
Chalice. Lacking these, a hundred 
priests could not say Mass. All that 
any priest could do for you now, 
I too can do. The prayers of Holy 
Mass are written, word for word, 
in my heart. I can say them for 
you, if you wish. What is lacking, 
your love will supply. And we will 
pray to our Lord, and since we de- 
sire it so ardently, perhaps He will 
make it a real Mass.” 

“Yes, Frére Mich’! Yes, yes! 
Say Mass for us, Frére Mich’, say 
Mass!” 

Stiff and aching, the pain in his 
chest a burning that filled the whole 
world, Michel moved slowly to the 
big table at the end of the room 
and there knelt down. The prison- 
ers knelt behind him in rows on 
the cold floor. 

“In nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti. Amen.— 

“Adjutorium nostrum in nomine 
Domini—” 

They understood: it was to be a 
Requiem. Michel recited the Con- 
fiteor. The response rose in a wave 
of sound behind him, a plea for 
mercy more eloquent than any he 
had ever heard, from these who 
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were so shortly to submit their final 
plea for mercy to God Himself; 
who, indeed, were submitting their 
final plea on earth to Him now. 

“Misereatur vestri omnipotens 
Deus, et dimissis peccatis vestris, 
perducat vos ad vitam aeternam. 
Amen.” 

The cry for mercy continued: 
“Domine, exaudi orationem meam. 
—Et clamor meus ad te veniat.— 
Dominus vobiscum.—Et cum spiritu 
tuo.” 

Without hesitation Michel spoke 
these words which he was not en- 
titled to say, assuming the preroga- 
tive because he stood before these 
people in the place of one who had 
such a right. He rose and ap- 
proached the table: 

“Aufer a nobis, quaesumus, Do- 
mine—” 

The Liturgy went on: the Epistle 
and Gospel, the Offertory prayers, 
the Preface: “In quo nobis spes 
beatae resurrectionis effulsit, ut 
quos contristat certa moriendi con- 
ditio, eosdem consoletur futurae 
immortalitatis promissio . . . Sanc- 
tus, Sanctus, Sanctus...” 

Behind him there was no sound. 
The vast room might have been 
empty. Dawn was fully come by 
now; the dawn not of sunlight and 
hope, but of clouds and darkness, 
of ice and death. Michel entered 
upon the Canon of the Mass. 

At the Commemoration of the Liv- 
ing he prayed for his brother Paul; 
for those who would put them to 
death; for his dear friends and 
brothers at the Monastery; and in- 
to the midst of his prayer, across 
his inner vision, flashed suddenly, 
to his amazement, the image of the 
little gray ass Marceline as she had 
trotted away from him the day be- 
fore, on her way back to the Mon- 
astery, alone. And why should he 
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not recall her? Was she not one 
of God’s willing and humble crea- 
tures, his friend in very truth? 
Had not our Lord Himself chosen 
to ride just such a little beast, the 
day before He died? 

Before He died . . . Proceeding, 
Michel came to the Consecration, 
to those words which he had hun- 
gered and thirsted with unspeak- 
able yearning to say, and now he 
was saying them: 

“Qui pridie quam pateretur, ac- 
cepit panem in sanctas ac venera- 
biles manus suas, et elevatis oculis 
in caelum ad te Deum Patrem suum 
omnipotentem—” following the Rit- 
ual, he suited the action to the 
words—“tibi gratias agens, bene- 
dizit, fregit, deditque discipulis suis, 
dicens: Accipite, et manducate ex 
hoc omnes. 


“HOC EST ENIM CORPUS MEUM.” 


Michel bent low over the table, 
in adoration of his Lord, Who, 
though invisible, was yet present, 
as assuredly, Michel in his heart 
knew, as if he had held in his hand 
the Host and were endowed with 
the power of consecrating It. He 
knelt, rose, lifting his arms, that 
those behind him, for whom he did 
this, might with their love supply 
the image of the Body of our Lord, 
though the Divine Substance was 
wanting, and knelt again. 

How profound was the silence 
which had accompanied his enact- 
ment of the Holy Rite, Michel did 
not realize till it was broken. 

At the words of Consecration, 
where usually all sound is hushed 
and the silence deepens into Mys- 
tery itself, there arose now a low, 
astonished murmur, a deep gasp of 
amazed wonder, drawn from a 
hundred throats, rising and swell- 














ing into a single cry of exultation 
and joy: 

“C’est Lui! C’est Notre Seigneur! 
C’est Lui-Méme/—It is He—it is 
our Lord—Himself!” 

For the kneeling crowd, gazing 
upward at the genuflection of 
Michel, saw before the table, not a 
lay brother in somber habit, hold- 
ing aloft in one mutilated hand an 
imaginary Host. No. The Figure 
before the table was clothed in 
white. From It light radiated and 
poured, so that It stood bathed in 
a very quiver of light. Instead of 
the single maimed hand of Brother 
Michel, the astonished eyes of the 
people beheld two hands, and in 
them a white and luminous disc, 
the Sacred Host Itself. Although 
not injured as was the hand of 
Brother Michel, these hands never- 
theless showed through each a 
deep wound, from which streamed, 
not blood, but light. 


“HIC EST ENIM CALIX SANGUINIS 
MEI—” 


He at the altar raised aloft the 
Chalice of His Own Blood. 

“Unde et memores, Domine, nos 
servi tui, sed et plebs tua sancta—” 

From their profound and awed 
obeisance, the people looked up 
again. In the room was no light 
other than that of the cold dawn. 
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At the table, Brother Michel, in his 
dark habit, continued saying for 
them the words of Holy Mass. 

It was with the greatest difficulty 
that they persuaded him of the 
truth of what they had seen. 

“But what are you saying, my 
people?” he cried. “What is it you 
say? That our Lord stood at the 
table in my place? You saw Him— 
all of you?” 

“But yes, Frére Mich’! It is true. 
It was He—we saw Him, all of us! 
He was in white, and shining, and 
He showed us the Host, and the 
Chalice! In His hands we saw the 
marks of the nails, and light came 
from them, Frére Mich’, long rays 
of light! When we looked again, 
He was gone, and you were there, 
where He had stood!” 

Slowly Michel comprehended 
that this was so: that all in the 
room had seen it, not in fancy, but 
with their bodily eyes, in very truth. 
He understood, and fell on his 
knees, bowing his head, and mak- 
ing the sign of the cross. In his 
heart were such singing and rap- 
ture as could hardly be endured. 

For he knew that that had hap- 
pened which could not happen. 
That had been which could never 
be. God is good beyond all expec- 
tation, and with Him all things are 
possible. 

Brother Michel had said Mass. 



















ATROCITIES—FACT AND FICTION 


By JAMES McCAWLEY 


and in the air and 
through the ether. Land wrested 
from the sea by generations of dike 
builders has been laid waste. Our 
eyes are assailed by glaring head- 
lines and our hearts rent with pity 
for our European brethren, victims 
of the demoniac rage of an indi- 
vidual with a Napoleonic complex. 

There is danger in the headlines, 
danger of a refusal to believe that 
portion of the war news better 
known by the name “atrocities.” A 
recent poll of public opinion re- 
vealed the fact that Americans are 
skeptical of all war news, even that 
emanating from their own capital. 
This is a healthy sign as long as the 
public does not reject well-authenti- 
cated news, whether or not the news 
is palatable. 

The writer has done his share in 
exploding the atrocity myths— 
—product of government propa- 
ganda factories—which helped pro- 
long the last World War. But war 
is in itself an atrocity and through 
the centuries, atrocities have always 
accompanied wars. That is true of 
all wars—imperialist wars, civil 
wars and crusading wars. 

Atrocities are rarely committed 
by sadists. They are more often the 
acts of kindly, well-intentioned per- 
sons who, under normal circum- 
stances would have led unblemished 
lives. There are few persons living 
who have never experienced a mo- 
mentary feeling of blind, unreason- 
ing hate—a period measured by 
seconds when, with a weapon at 
hand, they would have torn the liv- 
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ing flesh from the object of their 
hatred. 

Testimony at murder trials has 
proved that in the majority of in- 
stances where lethal weapons were 
available and murder ensued, the 
taking of life was the result of 
frivolous grievances. At such mo- 
ments the assailant becomes tem- 
porarily insane. 

These critical periods are well 
known to military instructors. In 
the British army temporary insanity 
of that nature was known as “see- 
ing red,” and it was the job of the 
army sergeant to inculcate it among 
his student recruits. In civil life 
these recruits had been bakers, 
clerks and some of them—the butt 
of ribald jokes—butchers. They 
were Catholics, Protestants, Jews 
and non-believers, but whatever 
their profession or non-profession, 
the job of the military instructor 
was to arouse their passions to such 
a pitch that killing became a pleas- 
ure, rather than a duty born of mili- 
tary necessity. 

With such an education it is not 
surprising that atrocities occurred. 
The surprising thing was that men 
could live through five years of 
horror and still retain their sanity. 
Let it be said to the credit of the 
atrocity fictioneers, the creators of 
the crucified Canadian, the corpse 
factory and other tales—atrocity 
lies bred real atrocities. 

The British soldier was taught 
that the Turks were cruel monsters, 
the enemy of all Christians and the 
perpetrators of every kind of tor- 
ture. Twenty-five years ago Win- 
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ston Churchill conceived the idea of 
storming the heights of Gallipoli. 
The project was a huge gamble and 
the stakes were men—and his own 
ambition to head the British Gov- 
ernment. Captain Peter Gething, of 
the Australian Imperial Forces re- 
lated that “our general staff was 
prepared to lose 80% of the storm- 
ing party to effect a landing.” 

The Turks complained that the 
British refused to be taken prisoner 
although fighting against superior 
force. There was areason. All the 
landing parties were told that the 
Turks mutilated prisoners and left 
them to bleed to death. “Hate 
propaganda was the cause of the 
enormous loss of life,” related Cap- 
tain Gething, “we learned later that 
there were none more chivalrous 
than the Turks.” 

Churchill, member of Parliament 
from a working class constituency, 
was retired from political life by 
parents, widows and sweethearts 
mourning the loss of their men- 
folk. After two more unsuccessful 
contests a safe seat was found for 
him in a constituency populated by 
wealthy conservatives, but he had 
given up hopes of ever achieving 
the premiership until Hitler put it 
in his grasp. 

In his sensational book The Men 
I Killed, General Crozier, a member 
of the British General Staff in the 
Great War, charged that front line 
trenches are held only because the 
desire to escape death is out- 
weighed by the knowledge of the 
consequences if a lapse occurs. 
And of these consequences, these 
are the General’s words: “The fail- 
ure of our allies, the Portuguese, on 
April 9, 1918, came near to losing 
much ground for us, and because of 
that I ordered the shooting, by ma- 
chine gun and rifle fire, of many 
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Portuguese in order to stem the 
tide.” 

He adds: “Strictly from the mili- 
tary point of view I have no regrets 
for having killed a subaltern of 
British infantry on that same morn- 
ing I ordered our machine guns and 
rifles to be turned on the fleeing 
Portuguese. It happened on the 
Strazeel Road. It was a desperate 
emergency. I had to shoot him my- 
self along with a German who was 
running after him. My action did 
stem the tide and that is what we 
were there for. .. . To England, the 
cost was very little. To Colonel 
Blimp in her boudoir the cost was 
nothing. Tome? Even if the effort 
did mean murder, the line had to 
be held.” 

Crozier was asked by General Nu- 
gent, after the battle of the Somme, 
why certain battalions had done so 
well and others badly. “I told 
him,” writes Crozier, “A stiff upper 
lip, a complete understanding— 
retire and you’re shot by me! 
Stick it out and you may survive! 
I who am a soldier know it is diffi- 
cult to leave the shelter of a shell 
hole for a final rush in the face of 
a deadly shower of bullets and the 
certain knowledge that cold steel 
waits. It is less difficult, however, 
if there is the knowledge that a 
loaded revolver for use against the 
enemy is also loaded for use against 
you if you fail to jump forward 
when the barrage lifts.” 

Crozier’s revolver was often in 
use. Under his command was a 
young seventeen-year-old private, 
Johnny Crockett who, in a moment 
of panic, deserted from the front 
line and was caught in civilian 
clothing trying to board a ship at 
the coast. He was court-martialed 
and sentenced to be shot, in a war- 
rant signed by Sir Douglas Haig. 
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The firing party lost their nerve and 
aimed high and Brigadier General 
F. P. Crozier, C.B., G.M.G., D.S.O., 
gave him the coup de grdce with his 
revolver. 

The most atrocious part of this 
incident was the fact that Crockett’s 
mother was informed that her son 
had been shot for cowardice It 
would have been so easy to have al- 
lowed him in cold print at least to 
“have died a hero’s death.” The 
British Labor Party protested 
against this callousness and later 
regulations were relaxed so that 
shame was not added to the grief 
of relatives. 

The General also relates the case 
of a “captain who was a sadist, 
gratifying his cruel desires by mak- 
ing his subalterns sit on spikes of 
rusty barbed wire, until they bled.” 
The captain wasn’t shot. He was 
evacuated under observation as a 
suspected madman. 

The shock to the British pub- 
lic caused by the publication of The 
Men I Killed, was nothing to the 
furore created by the same author’s 
A Brass-Hat in No Man’s Land. 
The General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland accused him of 
slandering the dead and libeling the 
living. The Scots clerics objected 
to such passages as: “We foster, in- 
culcate, teach and build up the 
blood lust for the discomfiture of 
the enemy, without which no war is 
possible—for long—and no victory 
certain, for ‘the great game’ is now 
a pose, and its chief bulwark is 
propagandistic suggestion. . . . The 
process of ‘seeing red,’ which has 
to be carefully cultured if the ef- 
fect is to be lasting, is elaborately 
grafted into the make-up of even 
the meek and mild, through the in- 
strumentality of martial music, 
drums, Irish pipes, bands, and the 
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marching songs. Sacred and artis- 
tic music is forbidden, save at 
Church, and even then the note of 
combat is struck. The Christian 
churches are the finest blood lust 
creators which we have, and of 
them we made free use.” 

All did not go according to plan 
in the French army either. In his 
book French Headquarters, 1915- 
1918, M. De Pierrefeu gives some 
interesting details of the mutinies 
which broke out in the 16th French 
Army Corps. A regiment ordered 
to the front line refused and sent 
delegates to their colonel asking 
for increase of pay, regular leave 
periods and assurances that as- 
saults would not take place before 
the destruction of the enemy’s 
trenches and wire. The mutiny 
was quelled and every tenth man, 
including the unfortunate delegates 
were shot.” 

Hitler has threatened to kill ten 
Allied prisoners for every para- 
chutist killed after capture. There 
is little doubt that this promise will 
be fulfilled to the letter, nor that he 
will have to seek for excuses, for in 
the heat of battle prisoners are a 
liability and their destruction is 
often ordered. A few years ago 
Laurence Housman described some 
war time incidents which he de- 
clared he could vouch for on first- 
hand authority. “An elderly Ger- 
man soldier had been captured by a 
group of Tommies,” he related. “It 
was ‘inconvenient’ or impossible to 
keep him a prisoner. Because he 
was elderly one leniently proposed 
that he should be allowed to run 
back to his own lines, and the 
others agreed. It was demonstrated 
to him by signs that he was free to 
go. But as he turned to go, one of 
the party slipped into his pocket a 
hand-grenade, and loosed the time- 

















fuse; and, as he ran, the grenade 
did its work, blowing him to bits.” 

Another of the Housman anec- 
dotes concerns an army chaplain 
who was serving at the Allied base 
at Havre. “In the small hours he 
was rung up by the Commanding 
Officer, ‘Come down to the station,’ 
he was told, ‘there’s been dirty 
work.’ He went, and found that in 
a train returning from the front, 
a party of Highlanders, without an 
officer, had been given charge of 
some German prisoners. Mad with 
drink, in the seclusion of a large 
luggage van, they had spent the 
night while traveling, in torturing 
their prisoners. Some of them were 
dead, some had gone out of their 
minds with terror.” 

The same chaplain stated that 
he was never nearer to death, al- 
though often under fire, than when 
he stood between some French sol- 
diers and some wounded Germans, 
whom they were supposed to have 
in charge for safe-keeping. 

Major-General James G. Harbord, 
Chief of Staff to General Pershing, 
accused French soldiers of vandal- 
ism on the estates of their own com- 
patriots. Harbord told how he se- 
lected the home of a prosperous 
farmer who had left the day previ- 
ously, for Brigade Headquarters. It 
was called the Yassonge Farm and 
was situated on a side road leading 
from the Paris-Metz Highway. 

Yassonge had been entered by 
French soldiers as they retired in 
front of the advancing Germans. 
General Harbord found the farm 
house ransacked with every room 
inches deep in property emptied 
from wardrobes and chests of 
drawers. “All kinds of feminine 
apparel strewed the floors,” report- 
ed Harbord, “books were torn up; 
triple mirrors shattered; and the 
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gentlemen who had occupied the 
beds had not removed their muddy 
brogans. The enemy could have 
done no worse than the owner’s own 
countrymen. He came back before 
we vacated. 

“When I explained the condition 
in which we found his place, he 
said that he knew it, for after hav- 
ing left with his wife and daughter, 
he had come back for something 
they had forgotten. He found the 
French soldiers busy in vandalism, 
and when he mildly remonstrated 
they tied him over a chair and beat 
him.” 

Richard Harding Davis accused 
the Spaniards of torturing Cuban 
prisons in his book Cuba in War 
Time, published in 1897. Davis 
was the type of sensational reporter 
who created news when there was 
none to report, and while his dis- 
patches contained a germ of truth 
the intelligent reader discounted his 
more lurid reports. But Spaniards 
were as indignant at the treatment 
of Cuban wounded as were Ameri- 
cans. In the Spanish El Pais, quot- 
ed by M. De Pierrefeu, there occurs 
the following significant passages: 

“There are signs of civilization 
among us, but the truth is that we 
are uncultured, barbaric and cruel, 
although this may not be willingly 
acknowledged, the fact is that we 
are not committing any acts of sav- 
agery of which there is not a coun- 
terpart in any European country. 

“Let us not say a word of the 
atrocities perpetrated at the Castle 
of Montjuich of the iniquitous and 
miserable massacre of the Novelda 
republicans; of the shootings which 
occur daily in Manila; of the arbi- 
trary imprisonments which are sys- 
tematically made here. 

“We wish now to say something 
of the respect due to the conquered, 
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of generosity which should be 
shown to prisoners of war for these 
are sentiments which exist even 
among savage people. The Cuban 
exiles who disembark at Cadiz are 
sent on foot to the distant castle 
of Figueras. The unfortunate 
exiles, a letter from Carpio says, 
passed here barefooted and bleed- 
ing, almost naked and freezing. At 
every town, far from finding rest 
from their fatigue, they are received 
with all sorts of insults; they are 
scoffed and provoked.” 


The record of atrocities is a long 
one. No nation has escaped its 
taint and it is spread over the cen- 
turies. Atrocities are an inevitable 
accompaniment of violence and the 
pair will be unseparable as long as 
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nations settle issues on the battle- 
field rather than around the confer- 
ence table. 

So while it is always advisable to 
subject atrocity tales to a searching 
analysis as to their source and the 
motives of their narrators, don’t 
fall into the error of rejecting all 
such news. Don’t believe all you 
hear, but believe some of it. The 
truth in the present European War, 
is in any case likely to be much 
worse than anything cabled or 
radioed overseas or conjured in 
your own imagination. At least 
this is the first major war in which 
the head of a belligerent govern- 
ment furnished the world with a 
blue print of his sadistic intentions 
which so far he has carried out ac- 
cording to plan. 


FARM GARDEN 


By JoHN HANLON 


— she be dead these long years, not in vain 
Her gardening for lovely things remain 


Even if sons neglected them . 


. . From thick 


And tangled dooryard weeds the lambent wick 


Of orange lily blazes up . 


.. The cold, 


Unquenchable flame of lowlier marigold 

Burns bright nor do the burdocks ever close 
Too tightly for the courage of a rose, 

One yellow rose to rear its head on high 
Through cruel green burrs for bee and butterfly 
To taste ... As April glides the violets stir.— 


A garden long outlives the gardener. 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


TOM BROWN AND DR. ARNOLD 


ew was my Mother, who, as a child, 
confused two popular heroes and 
read Tom Jones by mistake for Tom 
Brown! Shocked into silence, her 
gentle nature was mystified for 
years by the moral encomiums of 
Mr. Thomas Hughes’s classic. It 
may have been the unwarranted 
prejudice she conceived against 
Rugby which deterred me from 
making the acquaintance of school- 
boy Tom in the nursery; at any 
rate it was in a grandchild’s book- 
case that I met him for the first 
time this summer, and cherished 
the meeting. It was the more ap- 
preciated because a peculiarly ob- 
noxious account of boarding school 
life in America had been published 
this year under the title of Winter 
Term, said to be by an old boy of 
St. Mark’s. Both headmaster and 
staff were treated with marked bad 
temper in an ill-natured commen- 
tary on boys and parents. The 
average boy may be no saint but, 
after all, if bullies and snobs were 
in the majority, we would have no 
name for them. Small edification 
is to be obtained, or pleasure 
either, in reading of the introspec- 
tion of morbid or degenerate youth, 
and to open the pages of Tom 
Brown was a draught of honest 
cold air to blow away the miasmas 
of analytical fiction. The Vic- 
torians also had preserved some of 
the feeling for simple narrative 
which breeds from familiarity with 
the Bible. 


Unfortunately the screen play of 
Tom Brown has branched away 
from the story. Nothing is better 
adapted to the films than biography 
but biography exacts unity. In Mr. 
Chips, the school was always seen 
from his viewpoint. The interest of 
Tom Brown’s story is that one visits 
a great school with a little boy to 
assimilate with him its atmosphere 
and influence. The achievements 
of Dr. Arnold are shown obliquely 
as Tom begins to appreciate them. 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Arnold 
lived in awesome aloofness from 
the younger children whose hearts 
pounded if they saw him in person 
or listened to his magnificent voice 
in the pulpit. The only time he ap- 
peared as an ordinary mortal was to 
those who, notable enough to be in- 
vited in to tea, saw him playing ma- 
jestically with his children, There 
were ten of them. Hollywood, how- 
ever, invited Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
to portray Dr. Arnold and Sir 
Cedric prefers direct domination. 
Although we went hopefully to see 
our friend Tom, the first shot is 
not of Tom with the village boys 
nor Tom on the stagecoach—it is 
the tombstone of Dr. Arnold. This 
lugubrious beginning is followed by 
a spoken panegyric of Dr. Arnold as 
an educator. He is shown interro- 
gating a boy in his private tutoring 
school to discover that the lad knew 
a great deal about Greece but less 
than nothing about England. “This 
must be changed,” says Dr. Arnold. 
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But the film neglects to add that 
Greek and Latin remained the basis 
of study when Arnold became 
Headmaster of Rugby, although he 
did introduce mathematics and 
some living languages while one 
hour a week, stolen from the 
classics, was devoted to modern his- 
tory! 

In the era of Arnold, public 
school education in England, in 
Strachey’s acrid phrase, was “a sys- 
tem of anarchy tempered by des- 
potism ...a life in which licensed 
barbarism was mingled with daily 
and hourly study of the niceties of 
Ovidian verse.” At Eton, Dr. 
Keate ruled by force of brutal flog- 
gings. Arnold determined that 
Rugby must produce Christians 
and he inculcated the first meaning 
of moral responsibility when he 
turned the entire Sixth Form into 
Prefects. He developed a sense of 
responsibility in wayward, heedless 
Tom by placing him in charge of 
a timid new boy. This episode 
which is really the crux of the book 
is completely omitted on the screen. 
Climatic interest is centered on the 
brutality of the Fifth Form bullies 
when they roast Tom in front of 
the Common Room fire. 

“Dear me, I thought this was go- 
ing to be a pleasant picture,” mur- 
mured a poor lady behind us as 
Tom’s holocaust was featured with 
close-ups of his agonized face and 
sizzling pants that would have 
seemed familiar material to John 
Foxe. But, I must add, that the 
lower forms’ retaliation upon their 
unlawful tyrants was completely 
satisfying. From then on, an im- 
aginary feud is built up between 
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Brown and East and Tom is shown 
the worth of moral courage by Mrs. 
Arnold when she dissuades him 
from running away. I prefer the 
situation created by Mr. Hughes of 
the frightened little new boy who 
is brave enough to say his prayers 
in front of the whole dormitory. 
Tom, who wasn’t afraid to fight a 
boy twice his size, cried himself to 
sleep that night because he himself 
had been too cowardly to keep the 
promise made to his Mother. This 
was obviously considered too 
mawkish for a twentieth century 
picture; but nineteenth century 
boys, who could sit in a study with- 
out a fire and ride on a stagecoach 
in a snowstorm without feeling 
sorry for themselves, could also 
stand some _ sentiment without 
blushing. Perhaps it is the people 
who are not so sure of their 
strength who are afraid of showing 
some weakness. At any rate Tom 
began to say his prayers and, as no 
one cared to make fun of Tom, 
prayers, from being tolerated, be- 
came the fashion. At Oxford, Rug- 
by men were conspicuous for their 
presence at chapel. 

The story shows how Tom 
trained the weaker boy in sports 
and manliness and, in turn, learned 
to develop his own moral fiber. 
The essence of chivalry was that it 
insisted upon both physical and 
spiritual courage. Dr. Arnold re- 
vived that ideal from the Middle 
Ages as well as school self-govern- 
ment. The spirit of Tom Brown is 
the cement in the wall that today 
safeguards democracy. If Christian 
faith be still the foundation, there 
is nothing to fear. 
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THE DRAMA 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1938 


HELLz-A-PopPIn.—A great many 
people seem to enjoy the good old 
jokes and foolishness as much the 
third time as they did the second.— 
At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


LirE WitH FATHER.—Tempera- 
ture makes no difference to the ap- 
peal of this wholly delightful 
comedy.—-At the Empire. 


THE MAN WHo CAME TO DINNER 
is also weathering the summer.— 
At the Music Box. 


May, 1940 


HIGHER AND HIGHER has reopened 
this month with Marie Nash re- 
placing Marta Eggert, but Sharkey, 
the seal, is still there in his tank 
in the wings, always on the alert 





for his cue and the night when his 
name will be up in lights as a star. 
—At the Shubert. 


SEPARATE Rooms.—A _ penthouse 
comedy with a long bar, dubious 
jokes but a respectable outcome.— 
At the Plymouth. 


June 


THERE SHALL BE No NIGHT.— 
This really great play by Robert 
Sherwood is reopening with the 
Lunts in September. 


July 


LouIsIANA PuRCHASE. — Victor 
Moore and William Gaxton are al- 
ways a good team. This time they 
have an operetta with songs by 
Irving Berlin and the humor sup- 
plied by Ryskind. Zorina and 
Irene Bordoni contribute to the en- 
tertainment.—At the Imperial. 











The Ball and the Cross 


Tae Bat. AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe Wort aNnpd THE Fairn. /t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





LITURGY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


WO outstanding phenomena in 

the life of the Church at the 
present time are the Liturgical 
Movement and Catholic Action. 
And as both increasingly claim our 
attention, the thought might natu- 
rally arise that the two are some- 
how one, or at least that they are 
closely related to each other. Yet 
it is a fact that their close connec- 
tion is not recognized by many per- 
sons who are more or less acquaint- 
ed with one or the other. The rea- 
son apparently is that in such cases 
neither of the two is thoroughly 
understood. There certainly has 
been considerable misunderstand- 
ing about the names, Liturgical 
Movement and Catholic Action. 
These terms are not self-explana- 
tory and their meaning is not im- 
mediately evident. 

In both cases it might be assert- 
ed (and it has been) that other 
names might better have been 
chosen, names that would convey 
at once a clearer concept of the 
thing denoted. Nevertheless, both 
names have come into possession, 


and actually they are quite appro- 
priate if only we grasp the great 
ideas which they express. 

In regard to the term Liturgical 
Movement, the confusion is due 
largely to the persistent habit of 
taking the word liturgy to mean 
only the externals of divine wor- 
ship. Thus there are those who 
find it difficult to conceive of a li- 
turgical movement as anything 
more than a concerted effort to- 
ward greater exactitude in the ru- 
brics of ritual and better taste in 
ecclesiastical art. Father Ellard has 
indicated, in his recent book, Men 
at Work at Worship, the historical 
reasons why the liturgist in the 
modern sense is thought to be mere- 
ly “a stickler for extreme exacti- 
tude in the enactment of cere- 
monies.” His readers will also be 
aware of the ancient meaning of 
the word liturgy, which is now re- 
stored in our times. 

In regard to the term Catholic 
Action, there has also been no small 
amount of confusion. And, again, 
it is the term itself that offers part 
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of the difficulty. Father Martin- 
dale, in his introduction to his Eng- 
lish translation of Monsignor Ci- 
yardi’s Manual of Catholic Action, 
says: “It seems impossible to trans- 
late Azione Cattolica adequately. 
Catholic Action does not accurately 
represent it; still less does Catholic 
Activity. Possibly Lay Apostolate 
would be more satisfactory; how- 
ever, Catholic Action, though a me- 
chanical reproduction of the words 
rather than a true translation of 
their meaning, has become normal 
and cannot but remain so. ... We 
may trust that the value of the 
words will emerge gradually and 
according to the mind of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff who has canonized 
them.” It is a well known fact that 
when the term first became cur- 
rent in this country it was used by 
many in a very loose fashion. Or- 
ganizations of various kinds sud- 
denly seemed to imagine that 
their accustomed work was now to 
be called Catholic Action. There- 
fore members of the hierarchy 
found it necessary to object to care- 
less use of the term and to insist 
that its definition and its scope is 
the prerogative of the bishop in his 
diocese and of the Supreme Pontiff 
for the universal Church. 

As time passes and ideas are 
clarified, one point of similarity be- 
tween the Liturgical Movement and 
Catholic Action appears in the fact 
that each aims to embrace all the 
membership of the Church. In 
both cases we are not merely in- 
vited to concern ourselves with cer- 
tain interests if perchance they ap- 
peal to our liking; we are rather 
reminded of privileges and obliga- 
tions that are inherent in every- 
one’s membership in the Church. 
And a second point of similarity, 
which is indeed only a more pro- 
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found aspect of the first, is the fact 
that the Liturgical Movement and 
Catholic Action alike constantly 
urge the sublime doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Both must 
be understood in the light of this 
basic truth. Membership in the 
Church is membership in Christ; 
and all members are called to share 
in their measure in Christ’s priest- 
hood and in Christ’s apostolate. As 
the doctrine of the Mystical Christ 
comes again into the foreground of 
our consciousness we know why 
the Liturgical Movement strives to 
gather all the faithful actively into 
the drama of our Lord’s great Sacri- 
fice and why Catholic Action is de- 
fined as the participation of the 
laity in the apostolate of the hier- 
archy. Catholic Liturgy culminates 
in the eucharistic Sacrifice in which 
Christ our Lord draws all to Him- 
self; and Catholic Action is the bid- 
ding of apostolic authority to all 
the faithful that they be witnesses 
to Christ unto all nations. 

The intimate relation of Catholic 
Action to the Liturgy appears first 
of all in the fact that through the 
Liturgy one is consecrated and em- 
powered to Catholic Action. Esse 
precedes agere; one must be before 
one can act. And it is through 
the Liturgy that we acquire our 
supernatural life, our being in 
Christ, and are enabled to action in 
Christ. 

It must of course be understood 
that the Liturgy is an organic sys- 
tem. The Church is a divine-hu- 
man organism possessing a super- 
natural and sacramental life. The 
sacraments of the Liturgy are so 
many vital processes of mystical 
Christ-life. A brief reference to 
the various sacraments will indi- 
cate their significance in regard to 
Catholic Action. This aspect of 
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our sacramental life has not re- 
ceived the attention which it de- 
serves. In an age of individualism 
our Christian piety has inclined to 
the subjective point of view; the 
sacraments have been regarded too 
exclusively as means of personal 
salvation and without due aware- 
ness of their objective significance 
as a divine vocation to the dignity 
and the responsibilities of our life 
in Christ. 

The sacrament of Baptism not 
only takes away sin and gives sanc- 
tifying grace to the individual soul; 
it furthermore incorporates the in- 
dividual Christian into the body of 
the Church and imparts the privi- 
leges and duties that belong to 
membership in Christ. Such is the 
meaning of the character impressed 
by this first of the sacraments, an 
effect that needs to be clarified in 
our consciousness and which St. 
Thomas explains as a first step of 
participation in the priesthood of 
our Redeemer. The neophyte is 
anointed with holy chrism and is 
consecrated by a divine first call to 
Godward worship and manward ac- 
tion. 

This first divine vocation is fol- 
lowed by a second in the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation. Again the 
Christian is anointed with holy 
chrism and consecrated to the cause 
of Christ. As this sacrament has 
in view the services of Christian 
life in mature years, and as it im- 
parts in a special way the Holy 
Spirit of Pentecost, it is very dis- 
tinctly a sacrament of the aposto- 
late of Catholic Action. It should 
therefore be given an emphatic ac- 
cent in our needful times. And as 
it is conferred by the bishop we are 
again reminded that Catholic Ac- 
tion is essentially a participation in 
the apostolate of the hierarchy. 


While the Liturgical Movement 
and Catholic Action both aim to 
embrace the rank and file of the 
Church’s membership, it should be 
obvious that they are not move- 
ments for and among the laity 
apart from those who are especially 
consecrated to worship and action 
in the sacrament of Holy Orders. 
The Church and the Liturgy are one 
organic whole. The objective fact 
of divine consecration to the Christ- 
life which begins in the sacrament 
of Baptism and is augmented in the 
sacrament of Confirmation appears 
most clearly in the sacrament of 
Holy Orders which is ordination to 
office in the Church of Christ. The 
worship and action of the baptized 
and confirmed Christian is thor- 
oughly integrated in the corporate 
life of the Church as participation 
in the worship and apostolate of the 
hierarchy, as Christ our Lord is all 
and in all. Thus both the Liturgi- 
cal Movement and Catholic Action 
depend essentially upon the sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders where the 
priesthood of Christ reaches its full- 
ness in the episcopate. 

We may also recall in passing 
that in the ancient Church the 
diaconate and subdiaconate and the 
minor orders were not as now so 
many steps in preparation for the 
priesthood, but rather were distinct 
offices both in worship and in ac- 
tion. The ancient custom still fur- 
nishes an example which expresses 
the ideals of the Church’s corporate 
life. 

The three sacraments of Baptism, 
Confirmation and Orders are here 
named in relation to Catholic Ac- 
tion in so far as, in addition to the 
conferring of sanctifying grace or 
supernatural being in Christ, they 
also imprint that indelible mark 
which theology calls character, a 
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divine seal of consecration to func- 
tion in the Christ-life of the Church, 
and that function a participation in 
so many degrees in the priesthood 
of our Lord. These three sacra- 
ments establish the recipient in a 
permanent state of dignity and 
duty. 

The sacrament in which the 
Christ-life has its daily activation 
and enforcement is the Holy Eucha- 
rist, the center of the sacramental 
system and of all the liturgy and 
the focus of all the energies of 
Catholic Action. Here the divine 
process of consecration reaches the 
height of union with our Lord in 
His great Redeeming Act. It is not 
without reason that the sacrament 
of Holy Orders is administered 
within the framework of the Mass 
service. The moments of the Con- 
secration when bread and wine are 
changed into the Body and Blood of 
Christ mark also the consecration 
of ourselves as merged in the self- 
offering of our Lord. Our own self- 
offering is united with His and 
sealed with divine acceptance. 

Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical, 
Ubi Arcano, quotes in reference to 
Catholic Action the words of the 
first Roman Pontiff which are 
echoed in the prayer immediately 
following the Consecration: “You 
are a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation.” In the 
consciousness of this dignity the 
Canon of the Mass proceeds to beg 
with confidence “that those of us 
who from this sharing in the heav- 
enly sacrifice shall receive the most 
sacred Body and Blood of Thy Son 
may be filled with every grace and 
heavenly blessing.” And thus when 
the Ite missa est (Go forth upon 
your mission) marks the end of the 
liturgical service, it marks also the 
beginning of the daily service of 
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Catholic Action which has just been 
reinvigorated at its source. For the 
sacraments of the Liturgy as they 
consecrate us to a divine vocation 
also furnish us with supernatural 
powers for the tasks to which we 
are called. 

Our thoughts thus far have re- 
garded the Liturgy in its objective 
aspect as the divinely appointed 
basis and source of Catholic Ac- 
tion. There is also the subjective 
aspect to which we should briefly 
advert; that is, the Liturgy forms 
in us a normal mentality which is 
the mind of the Church and the per- 
sonal disposition for Catholic Ac- 
tion. A number of deficiencies in 
this respect have heretofore pre- 
sented some obstacle to the progress 
both of the Liturgical Movement 
and of Catholic Action. 

The text of the Missal which in 
recent years has gradually become 
again the familiar property of all 
the faithful, and the text of the 
Breviary which follows in natural 
order, unfold the treasures con- 
tained in the two great sources of 
Christian doctrine, Scripture and 
Tradition, and afford direct and 
regular access to these on the part 
of many who have been limited to 
secondary and less authoritative 
sources. The Church thus repeats 
in official prayer the exhortation of 
St. Paul: “Let that mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

Comparison of these liturgical 
books with prayer books of mod- 
ern and less official composition re- 
veals the fact that modern piety has 
a subjective inclination and hence 
a disposition that is less favorable 
to Catholic Action. Liturgical piety 
as expressed in the Missal and 
Breviary is distinctly theocentric; it 
looks outward to God and to ob- 
jective truth and it strives for per- 
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sonal conformity to the divine mind 
and will. Modern piety is inclined 
toward self-interest and runs into 
a certain disproportion in its invo- 
cation of the saints. The Liturgy 
constantly teaches us that our best 
interests are the interests of God 
and that if we seek first His king- 
dom the rest will be added unto 
us; liturgical prayer is addressed 
straightway to God through Christ 
our Lord and in the company of 
angels and saints. 

Evidently the attitude of prayer 
most conducive to Catholic Action 
is that which the Church bids us 
cultivate “through Christ our Lord.” 
This is prayer in which self enters 
chiefly in the form of self-offering, 
and which finds expression above 
all in the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
where we are educated to self-sacri- 
fice in Christ our Lord. Easily 
recognizable is the change already 
made by the Liturgical Movement 
in the attitude of the faithful as 
they come to understand their func- 
tion in the active co-offering of the 
Mass. Much however still remains 
to be done, for example, the train- 
ing of all in the living of the 
Liturgical Year. This is a project 
of such magnitude that it will re- 
quire patient and persistent effort, 
but as the process advances the gain 
for Catholic Action will become ap- 
parent. For when the Liturgy is 
understood, not in piecemeal fash- 
ion and each part by itself, but in 
its entirety and in its unity through- 
out the Liturgical Year, it becomes, 
as Abbot Herwegen has called it, “a 
pattern of life,” offering both the 
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plan and the resources for the 
building of the kingdom of God on 
earth. 

The Liturgy is a pattern of life 
both for the individual and for so- 
ciety. Modern piety is egocentric 
in the sense that that word is op- 
posed to theocentric and to socio- 
centric. The strictures and jibes 
against Catholicism on the part of 
humanitarians, socialists and Com- 
munists would lose their force if 
modern piety had the social outlook 
which it had in the days when the 
Liturgy was its pattern of life. Re- 
peatedly of late we hear expression 
of the desire for an exposition of 
the relations between Liturgy and 
Sociology. The Liturgy alone, 
within its own domain of worship, 
will not furnish the concrete solu- 
tion of social and economic prob- 
lems, but it will bring to their con- 
sideration something more than 
the principles of natural ethics and 
the spirit of natural humanitarian- 
ism. 

One example of the increasing 
recognition of the close relationship 
between Liturgy and Catholic Ac- 
tion is the book of Father Fitzsim- 
mons and Paul McGuire, A Guide 
to Catholic Action. And it may be 
expected that further advance in 
the same direction will be promoted 
by the Liturgical Week to be held 
in Chicago in the month of October 
under the patronage of the Most 
Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., in- 
formation concerning which may 
be obtained from the Executive 
Secretary, Holy Name Cathedral, 
Chicago. WILLIAM BuscH. 














WorK AND PLAay 


Most people look at work either 
as a means of gaining their liveli- 
hood, and eventually of gleaning as 
many as possible of the pleasures 
which life affords; or they see in 
work the means of indulging in 
some of their inclinations. They 
know, of course, that man has to 
work, because else he will starve; 
the few who need not work or work 
any more, are so rare exceptions 
that they may be disregarded. 
Quite a few of the latter feel that 
something is amiss with them, 
though they rarely care to find out 
what it is. 

The attitude towards work must 
be based on a knowledge of what 
the real nature of work is. We 
cannot see the true nature of work 
merely in the fact that it furnishes 
the means of subsistence. Highly 
serious and important work may be 
done without any relation to sub- 
sistence, and very frequently there 
is an utter disproportion between 
the amount and the quality of the 
work done, on the one hand, and 
the living it helps to provide, on the 
other. 

Work means, first of all, the pro- 
duction of values that last longer 
than the activity which produces 
them. This factor distinguishes 
basically work and play. Work 
deals with reality, and therefore 
implies responsibility, because the 
fact of winning or losing, playing 
well or badly, has no influence on 
real life. Even if it is done by a 
man solitary and unaided, work im- 
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plies always a relation to the com- 
munity. Work is essentially an ef- 
fort for others, or at least effort of 
a kind that others may profit by it; 
play considers others at the best as 
spectators, but it never produces 
anything which the others can, in 
some way or another, use. Work 
means, furthermore, obedience to 
rules and laws; this feature is com- 
mon to work and play, especially 
games. But there is even here an- 
other great difference. The laws of 
work are laid down by reality; the 
material on which a man labors— 
whether it be a material in the strict 
sense of the term (like metal or 
wood) or an experimental under- 
taking in a laboratory, or the sounds 
a composer forms into a symphony 
—dictates to the worker. The rules 
of play are man-made, and can be 
changed whenever we like; the rules 
of a game are even, so to say, more 
man-made than the laws governing 
a state or society, because these 
latter laws, changed though they 
may be, are presumed to rest ulti- 
mately on laws of reality, on the 
essence of human nature, on the 
idea of right, etc. 

It is, therefore, a great mistake 
to confuse play or games with 
work. . . . Games may prove in 
many cases an efficient means for 
developing a sense of obligation to- 
wards a group; it is not sure, how- 
ever, that every participant will be 
capable of translating, as it were, 
the feeling of obligation towards 
his “team” into the necessary sense 
of duty towards the community. 
Nor is it generally true that features 
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of character developed on the play- 
ground will, so to say, automatically 
become generalized and constitute 
integral sides of the personality, in 
so far as one is a member of society 
and of the “working front of man- 
kind.” 

Play is essentially different from 
reality. It is not without a deep 
significance that the play of the 
child, activity on the playground, 
the achievement of the actor on the 
stage, and the playing at cards are 
all described by the same word. 
The play-actor may be a hero on 
the stage, and a coward in private 
life. The champion athlete may 
likewise be a coward in civil life. 
A man may utterly despise cheat- 
ing at cards, and yet not mind em- 
ploying very doubtful methods in 
business. There have been mem- 
bers of teams who were absolutely 
loyal to their comrades and crooks 
outside the playground... . 

The idea that honesty, or cour- 
age, or reliability, or, of course, any 
other feature of character is always 
the same thing regardless of the ob- 
jective situation, is an offspring of 
the relativism and _ subjectivism 
which were so dominant in the nine- 
teenth century. Because the notion 
of objective values had been lost, 
and because morality was regarded 
as originating merely in subjective 
attitudes and moods, the objective 
side of situations, in which man has 
to chose and to decide, came to be 
neglected altogether. But it is, in 
truth, impossible to detach the sub- 
jective side of behavior from the ob- 
jective situation conditioning it. To 
understand human behavior, one 
has always to consider both sides— 
the subjective moods, motivations, 
attitudes, volitions, etc., and the 
objective situation. A mere subjec- 
tivistic way of viewing behavior is 


as wrong as a so-called objective 
one—the kind which the behavioris- 
tic school envisions; both sides be- 
long together, and must not be 
separated. This point of view has 
a particular importance in educa- 


tion. 

—From Character Education in Adolescence, 
By Rupotr Auierns, M.D., Pw.D. (New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.). 
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THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE BEST 


THE overmastering love of men- 
tal exercise, of the good of the in- 
tellect, is probably never found in 
formal and prosaic minds; or if so, 
its first awakening is in the early 
years when to think is to feel, when 
the soul, fresh from God, comes 
trailing clouds of glory, and the 
sun and moon and stars, and the 
hills and flowing waters seem but 
made to crown with joy hearts that 
love. It is in these dewy dawns 
that the image of beauty is imprint- 
ed on the soul and the sense of mys- 
tery awakens. We move about and 
become a part of all we see, grow 
akin to stones and leaves and birds, 
and to all young and happy things. 
We lose ourselves in life which is 
poured round us like an unending 
sea; are natural, healthful, alive to 
all we see and touch; have no mis- 
givings, but walk as though the 
eternal God held us by the hand. 
These are the fair spring days when 
we suck honey that shall nourish 
us in the winters of which we do 
not dream; when sunsets interfuse 
themselves with all our being until 
we are dyed in the many-tinted 
glory; when the miracle of the 
changing year is the soul’s fair 
seed-time; when lying in the grass, 
the head resting in clasped hands, 
while soft white clouds float lazily 
through azure skies, and the birds 
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warble, and the waters murmur, 
and the flowers breathe fragrance, 
we feel a kind of unconscious con- 
sciousness of a universal life in Na- 
ture. The very rocks seem to be 
listening to what the leaves whis- 
per; and through the silent eterni- 
ties we almost see the dead becom- 
ing the living, the living the dead, 
until both grow to be one, and what- 
ever is, is life. 

He who has never had these vi- 
sions; has never heard these airy 
voices; has never seemed about to 
catch a glimpse of the inner heart 
of being, pulsing beneath the veil 
of visible things; has never felt 
that he himself is a spirit looking 
blindly on a universe, which if his 
eyes could but see and his ears hear, 
would be revealed as the very 
heaven of the infinite God,—must 
forever lack something of the fresh- 
ness, of the eager delight, with 
which a poetic mind contemplates 
the world and follows whither the 
divine intimations point. This 
early intercourse with Nature nour- 
ishes the soul, deepens the intel- 
lect, exalts the imagination, and 
fills the memory with fair and no- 
ble forms and images which abide 
with us, and as years pass on, gain 
in softness and purity what they 
may lose in distinctness of outline 
and color. This is the source of in- 
tellectual wealth, of tranquil moods, 
of patience in the midst of opposi- 
tion, of confidence in the fruitful- 
ness of labor and the transforming 
power of time. Here is given the 
material which must be moulded 
into form; the rude blocks which 
must be cut and dressed and fitted 
together until they become a spirit- 
ual temple wherein the soul may 
rest at one with God and Nature, 
and with its own thought and love. 
To run, to jump, to ride, to swim, 
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to skate, to sit in the shade of trees 
by flowing water, to watch reapers 
at their work, to look on orchards 
blossoming, to dream in the silence 
that lies amid the hills, to feel the 
solemn loneliness of deep woods, to 
follow cattle as they crop the sweet- 
scented clover,—to learn to know, 
as one knows a mother’s face, every 
change that comes over the heavens 
from the dewy freshness of early 
dawn to the restful calm of eve- 
ning, from the overpowering mys- 
tery of the starlit sky to the tender 
human look with which the moon 
smiles upon the earth,—all this is 
education of a higher and alto- 
gether more real kind than it is 
possible to receive within the walls 
of a school; and lacking this, noth- 
ing shall have power to develop the 
faculties of the soul in symmetry 
and completeness... . 

The seeker after wisdom must 
have a high purpose, a strong soul 
and the purest love of truth. He 
cannot live in the senses alone, nor 
in the mind, nor in the heart alone, 
but the spiritual being, which is 
himself, yearns for whatever is 
good, whatever is true, whatever is 
fair, and so he finds himself akin 
to the infinite God and to all that 
He has made. When his thought 
is carried out to atoms weaving the 
garment which is our body, and 
moulding the world we see and 
touch; when he beholds motion 
lighting, warming, thrilling the uni- 
verse,—he is filled with intellectual 
joy, but at the same time he per- 
ceives that all this is but a phase 
of truth; that God and the boundless 
facts are infinitely more than drilled 
atomics marshalled rank on rank 
until they form the countless hosts 
of the heavens. When the men of 
science have labelled the elements 
and put tickets upon all natural 
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compounds, and with complacency 
declare that this is the whole truth, 
he looks on the flowers around him 
and the blooming children, on the 
stars above his head, on the sun 
slow wheeling down the western 
horizon, on the moon climbing some 
eastern hill, and his inmost soul is 
glad because he feels the thrill of 
the infinite, living Spirit, and fore- 
bodes to what fair countries we are 
bound. And when they proclaim 
the wonders science has wrought,— 
increase of physical enjoyment and 
social comfort; the yoking of 
lightning and steam to make them 
work for man; the providing of 
more abundant food, the building 
of more wholesome dwellings; the 


lengthening of life; temporal bene- 
fits of every kind,—he joins with 
those who utter praise, but knows 
that infinitely more than all this 
goes to the making of man’s life. 
So he turns his mind in many di- 
rections, and while he looks on the 
truth in science, does not grow 
blind to the truth in religion; while 
he knows the value of what is prac- 
tically useful, understands also the 
priceless worth of what is noble 
and beautiful, and his acquaintance 
with many kinds of thought, with 
many shades of opinion confirms 
him, as Joubert says, in the ac- 


ceptance of the best. 

~—-From Education and the Higher Life. By 
Jown Lancaster Spatorne (Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 1922). 
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AUGUSTINE’S BASILICA OF PEACE 


PEACE was the title of the Church 
in Hippo, where for nearly forty 
consecutive years St. Augustine 
used to preach. Peace was also the 
synonym of his faith and the pas- 
sion of his existence. His people 
shared his hunger and thirst for it. 
He had but to pronounce the word 
Pax and a tremor would pass 
through the crowd standing below 
him, men on one side and women 
on the other. The Psalmist’s text, 
Who hath assured to thy frontiers 
peace, had hardly left his lips when 
a great sigh of poignant longing 
filled the Basilica. The people 
clapped and cheered as at the sound 
of good news eagerly awaited. 
“What exultation there has been 
among you all!” Augustine ex- 
claimed when the hubbub subsid- 
ed. “It pleases me immensely 
when the love of peace cries from 
your hearts. But how is it you 
were so delighted? I had said not 
a word. I had expounded nothing. 
I merely pronounced the text and 
you uttered a cry. Versum pro- 
nuntiavi et exclamastis. And what 
was it in you that cried but the 
love of peace? There would be no 
acclamation if it were not loved. 
Ah, with how much beauty has not 
the idea of peace smitten your 
hearts! This peace, the very name 


of which you so love and cherish, 
go after it, desire it, love it in your 
home, in your business, in your 
wives, in your children, in your 
servants, in your friends, in your 
enemies” (M. 37, 1923). 


Foreign Periodicals 


This passion of Augustine for 
peace is explained by the circum- 
stances of his age. He and his flock 
belonged to a manifold and shin- 
ing world which, though now so 
long vanished, has still a marvellous 
power to bewitch us. One needs 
only to browse in such an exquisite 
little classic of travel as Mr. Belloc’s 
Esto Perpetua to catch the glint 
and the gleam of it, reflected from 
the relics that have been recovered 
from the jealous sands of Algiers. 
Among the “twenty startling resur- 
rections of Rome which a man sees 
in less than twenty days on foot in 
any part of Algiers,” there was that 
great city gateway with only a range 
of hills between it and the Sahara: 
“It is all alone. The wind blows 
through it off the mountains. Every 
winter the frost opens some new 
little crack, and every generation 
or soa stone falls. But in two thou- 
sand years not so much has been 
ruined by time, but that the im- 
pression of Rome remains...” 

As St. Augustine sorrowfully de- 
clares again and again, his Africans 
were complete and unashamed 
hedonists. He understood them so 
well because he had been a hedonist 
himself and fully acquainted with 
all the sweet sophistries of love and 
pleasure. Love indeed, as he had 
very soon divined in his great 
heart, must be the key to the prob- 
lems of human existence, but not 
such love as Venus, the goddess of 
Africa, “the great Our Lady of un- 
chastity,” represented. Even the 
tender, unsullied love of his mother, 
St. Monica, for him, and his own 
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passionate paternal love for Adeo- 
datus pointed beyond themselves by 
their helplessness in the face of 
death or great sorrow. Everything 
beautiful or desirable in this world 
pointed beyond itself, the stars, the 
song of the nightingale, the shim- 
mer of the sea, the hand-clasp of a 
friend. Augustine, who said that 
from his youth he had been in love 
with the very idea of love, who de- 
clared that he could discourse end- 
lessly on the beauty of a worm, was 
driven by the inexorable logic of 
love and beauty to utter that great 
cry of understanding which has 
echoed down the centuries: “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself and our 
hearts are restless until they rest 
in Thee.” 

After his conversion, the labour 
of Augustine’s whole life went to 
the task which Claudel affirmed to 
be the duty of the poet, but which 
is far more the office of the theo- 
logian——“rendre toutes choses as- 
similables a l'amour.” He was 
greatly fitted for the task because 
he was a great realist, a man indeed 
who saw life steadily and saw it 
whole, its sorrow and its joy, its 
ugliness and its beauty, its tragedy 
and its glory. It was he, on the 
one hand, and not any parochial 
pessimist, who first described hu- 
man life as “a sort of hell,” and 
he, on the other, who gasped and 
gave up as beyond reckoning the 
harmonies and pleasures of mortal 
existence. He had plenty of scope 
in his time, even more than we have 
in ours, for his art of reconcilement. 
Life and love seemed utterly at vari- 
ance, and the whole world around 
him was dying. The Church in 
Africa, that splendid flowering of 
the faith which had given the Uni- 
versal Church her principles of the- 
ology and her language, lay before 
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his eyes as the Body of Christ torn 
and bleeding. For more than a 
hundred years the fanatical Dona- 
tists allied with those wild anarch- 
ists, the Circumcellions, had made 
havoc of Christian peace. And the 
Roman Peace, too, that “tranquil- 
lity of order” which so greatly at- 
tracted Augustine, was fast disinte- 
grating. ... 

All his life long as priest and 
bishop, Augustine remained, so to 
say, in the trenches. Never had he 
any respite from fighting. Sceptics, 
Neo-Platonists, Manichees, Dona- 
tists, Arians, Pelagians, against 
these several foes of the faith he 
battled on until the pen dropped 
from his fingers, and he could do 
no more than lie helpless, whisper- 
ing the words of the Miserere while 
the Vandals surged round Hippo. 
The pagan charge that the disasters 
of Rome were due to neglect of her 
ancient gods he answered in the 
powerful De Civitate Dei, whose 
argument has dyed all subsequent 
Christian thinking. Forms of gov- 
ernment mattered very little, he 
maintained. What did matter tem- 
porally and eternally was the quality 
of men’s love. He defined the State 
as an assemblage of rational be- 
ings “bound together by a common 
agreement concerning the objects of 
their love.” Love of self issuing in 
contempt of God formed the civitas 
terrena, against which stood in 
time and eternity the civitas Dei, 
founded on love of God issuing in 
contempt of self. Round those two 
poles the great argument turns. Au- 
gustine did not condemn earthly 
States in their concrete historical 
forms. What he condemned was the 
pride and the cupiditas dominandi 
which blackened so many a page of 
Roman history. These, things, the 
gospel of the ancient gods, were, as 

















he pointed out to a pagan inquirer 
Nectarius, the real destroyers of so- 
ciety. Agreeing heartily with the 
sentiment of Cicero which Nec- 
tarius quoted to him, that “to good 
men there is no limit or end of de- 
votion to their country,” he went 
on to declare that the virtues ex- 
tolled by Cicero, on which true pa- 
triotism depended, were never 
taught more insistently than by the 
Catholic Church. Nectarius would 
see his native Calama flourish as he 
desired only “when this country 
that gave you birth after the flesh 
has become a part of that country to 
which we are born not by the body, 
but by faith” (M. 33, 315). To an- 
other correspondent, Marcellinus, 
he wrote as follows in A. pb. 412: 
“Let those who say that the doc- 
trine of Christ is incompatible with 
the well-being of the State give us 
an army composed of soldiers such 
as the doctrine of Christ requires 
soldiers to be; let them give us such 
subjects, such husbands and wives, 
such parents and children, such 
masters and servants, such kings, 
such judges, yea, even such tax- 
payers and tax-gatherers, as the 
Christian religion has taught that 
men should be, and then let them 
dare to say that it is adverse to the 
State’s well-being! Nay, rather let 
them no longer hesitate to admit 
that were this doctrine obeyed it 
would be the State’s salvation” (M. 
33, 532). It was in obedience to 
this doctrine that Augustine him- 
self, a worn-out old man on the 
verge of eternity, trudged the long 
and dangerous road from Hippo to 
Thubanae to plead with a sulky sol- 
dier that he buckle on his sword 
and come out to fight the Vandals. 
The sum of what the Saint would 
seem to say in the matter is that 
patriotism is not enough, that for a 
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man to be an effective patriot to his 
Africa—or his England—he must 
first be a patriot to Heaven. Love 
of country must be shot through 
with gleams of the eternal Patria if 
it is to keep its strength and se- 
renity to the end. 

At his Basilica of Peace in that 
calamitous time, when the world 
seemed to be dissolving before 
men’s eyes, Augustine spoke tire- 
lessly to his people of the things 
that were to their peace. One likes 
to think of him as a miner in a dia- 
mond mine, hewing away at the 
hard seam, bringing down quanti- 
ties of rubble, and in the midst of 
it, ever and again, a precious gleam- 


ing stone. 
—James Broonicx, S.J., in The Tablet (Lon- 
don), July 6th. 
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THE CATHOLIC OPPORTUNITY 


THE struggles and _ sacrifices 
which the Catholics of England 
have made to preserve and develop 
Catholic education will always be an 
epic in the history of English Ca- 
tholicism. The pennies of the poor 
have built and maintained our 
schools; clergy and laity together 
have maintained a strong and 
united front whenever outside in- 
fluences have threatened to weaken 
our hold on the schools or to dilute 
the religious education which is 
their main purpose. Catholic teach- 
ers are being trained in large and 
thoroughly efficient Catholic insti- 
tutions. In every type of school, 
instruction in Catholic doctrine is 
given and is tested, and the Catholic 
atmosphere is jealously guarded. 
There has been a steady advance in 
the efficiency of our teaching in all 
types of school, so that Catholic 
education is known to be a force to 
be reckoned with. Many are looked 
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upon by those not of the Faith with 
admiration, tinged with envy, as 
holding a secret source of assurance 
and strength. 

And yet... And yet... 

Who has not heard of the leak- 
age? Who that is engaged in the 
work of Catholic education is not 
conscious of a recurrent sense of 
disappointment? So much, it 
seems, is done, and the results are 
so meagre. Some—more than we 
care to think of—fall away alto- 
gether, whether through the deaden- 
ing effects of grinding poverty, or 
through sheer indifference, while 
others are overwhelmed by the on- 
slaught of some desire, and, under 
its influence, take some step that is 
almost irretrievable. Many, on the 
other hand, remain faithful. But 
how few, how pitiably few, leave 
our Catholic schools with minds and 
hearts completely, irrevocably 
Catholic! However much we may 
have to thank God for in the past, 
we cannot rest content with our 
present efforts so long as we have 
any reason to fear that we are fail- 
ing in any degree in the only sound 
test of Catholic education — the 
Catholicism of those whom we 
train. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri. We 
are told that Nazi youth is aflame 
in its devotion to the Leader and is 
completely imbued with the spirit 
and principles of Nazi-ism. Those 
principles have so gripped their 
minds that it is almost impossible 
for them to believe in the truth of 
anything that may seem to contra- 
dict them. For from the beginning 
of their education everything has 
been taught to them in the light of 
Nazi-ism. It is not that Nazi tenets 


and claims and grievances and the 
rest have formed a part, a subject, 
as it were, 


of their curriculum; 
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they are the light that enlightens 
the whole; the principle from which 
all their knowledge is seen to pro- 
ceed; the ultimate truth of which 
isolated facts are the expression. 
The Nazi education is fantastically 
and unscrupulously false. But it is 
doing its work with a most deadly 
efficiency. For it is single-minded. 
It knows exactly what type of mind 
and character it wants to build up 
in the rising generation. It is bring- 
ing up a generation imbued with a 
fanatical devotion to their Leader 
and their Cause. Nazi Germany 
can do this because those who are 
in control of education themselves 
believe so passionately in their 
Cause and its value to them that 
they are prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing in its favour. They have gone 
further than that; nothing is of 
value in their eyes except in so far 
as it can contribute to the spread 
of the Cause. The Cause is every- 
thing; by it all things are measured 
and valued. Anything that fails by 
this test, the ancient religion of the 
country, its traditional culture, its 
political institutions, all must either 
be brought into the service of the 
Cause, or must be swept away. 
Now why should we Catholics be 
less thorough, less drastic, less 
austere in promulgating the truth 
than our enemies are in propagat- 
ing lies? And why is it that we, in 
those schools at least where we are 
free of all direct outside influence, 
are less successful in building up 
the minds and characters of our 
pupils on the model of Christ than 
they are in converting their chil- 
dren into Antichrists? A young 
Nazi brought up from his earliest 
childhood on Nazi principles would 
find himself ill at ease if he came 
to live, let us say, among English- 
men or Frenchmen, and out of sym- 




















pathy with the whole trend of our 
conversation and ideas. A young 
Christian, brought up from his 
earliest childhood in a Christian 
community in the first ages of the 
Church, would have found himself 
similarly ill at ease if he had tried 
to take his place in the Roman so- 
ciety of the day. Yet have not some 
of us been known even to boast that 
boys on leaving our Catholic schools 
feel quite at home in the world, 
and are hardly, if at all distinguish- 
able from their non-Catholic con- 
temporaries? They differ, it is true, 
in matters of religious belief and 
observance, and on closer examina- 
tion it will be found that in certain 
important moral questions their 
views are what the world would 
consider strict and rigid, though 
few of them, it may be, would be 
able to give a reasoned justification 
of those views. But in his general 
outlook as made known in daily 
conversation, in his views, if he has 
any, on politics and economics, in 
his historical judgments and sym- 
pathies, in his standards and values 
in matters that concern everyday 
life, the Catholic youth as a whole 
is remarkably like his non-Catholic 
companions. And it can hardly be 
otherwise, for he has been educated 
in very much the same way. He 
has been given, what many of the 
others have not, a full course of re- 
ligious instruction in addition to 
his secular education; and so he 
has religious views of his own in 
addition to the general mental 
equipment that he shares with 
others. Therein, it may be, lies our 


chief weakness. Our children know 
the Faith in addition to their other 
learning; they have not acquired 
that learning through, and in the 
light of, the Faith. ... 

To take one obvious instance. In 
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view of the tremendous influence 
that the Church has exercised on 
the development of the arts it would 
not be unreasonable to expect that 
Catholic schools should be, above all 
others, enlightened in their ap- 
proach to, and encouragement of, 
artistic activity of all kinds; but it 
may be doubted whether that is 
true of our schools as a whole. Cer- 
tainly whatever taste and under- 
standing may be inculcated there, 
it has so far had little influence on 
the popular taste of English Catho- 
lics. Perhaps one reason is that 
the subject is treated in isolation— 
or even, dreadful thought! as an 
“extra”—and so is left hanging in 
the air. A deeper understanding of 
its significance would surely be ac- 
quired if the approach were made 
from the consideration of God’s 
creative activity whereby He ex- 
presses Himself in an outward 
medium. The artistic efforts of 
man might thus from the first be 
invested in the mind of the child 
with a great dignity as being the 
form of activity in which he most 
closely imitates the activity of the 
Creator; and, as his artistic sense 
develops, he will grow in wonder 
at the marvellous works of God, 
and will learn more and more to 
trace in them the handiwork of the 
Supreme Artist. Thence it is but 
a short step to the marvels of Sci- 
ence, approached always from the 
same angle as revealing something 
of the mind and purposes of God. 
We are not suggesting that Science 
lectures should develop into Re- 
ligious Doctrine classes, still less 
that they should be punctuated, at 
carefully selected points, by pious 
homilies delivered with an eye to 
unction rather than to accuracy. 
But it should be possible so to co- 
ordinate the subjects taught that 
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each is seen, not in isolation, but in 
its relation to that one Truth which 
is the object of our minds. In 
some, that relation is immediately 
obvious; Literature and History will 
take their place easily in such a 
scheme; Geography may gain added 
interest and significance if it is 
linked up with the history of the 
Church and the spread of Foreign 
Missions .. . 

We have to-day a unique oppor- 
tunity. Our power, it is true, is 
limited; but the gullibility of the 
English public and, perhaps still 
more, of many educational experts 
knows no limits. It is hardly too 
much to say that anyone can intro- 
duce any educational scheme in 
England today, and get away with 
it; and the more outrageous and 
“cranky” the scheme is, the greater 
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chance it has of enlisting support- 
ers. But our fearless adoption of 
a completely Catholic instrument 
of education, far from seeming out- 
rageous or faddy, might well be 
widely welcomed as the beginnings 
of the restoration of sanity to a 
world gone mad. Men are already 
dreaming dreams of the brave new 
world that we are to build up on the 
ruins of the war. Revolution is in 
the air. It is for us to turn the 
minds of Catholic youth away from 
the revolution of lawlessness and 
destruction by building up their 
minds and characters in complete 
conformity with the Law of Life 
which is in Christ. For in that Law 
alone there is Order. And in that 
Order there is Peace. 


—J. D. Boyrz, in The Month (London), 


June. 














THE WAR IN EUROPE 


AFTER the destruction of the 
French fleet in the Mediterranean 
early in July, the French National 
Assembly at Vichy voted an end to 
the Third Republic on July 10th. It 
was agreed that the new Constitu- 
tion should be submitted to a 
plebiscite. Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain has the title, Chief of State. 
The Vice Premier is Pierre Laval. 
The tremendous task of rebuilding 
ravaged France faces the Pétain 
Government. One of the points 
which the Marshal discussed with 
the Armistice Commission was the 
return to France of a million and a 
half French prisoners of war, still 
held in German prison camps. On 
the other hand, there are 1,200,000 
Belgians in France, waiting to be 
sent back to their own country. 
The destruction and breakdown of 
means of communication is a handi- 
cap to the carrying out of either of 
these plans. 

Addressing the Reichstag on July 
19th, Hitler made a speech termed 
“an appeal to reason,” in which he 
delivered an ultimatum to Britain 
to end the war or submit to utter 
destruction. Three days later Lord 
Halifax refused Hitler’s “peace of- 
fer” in a speech which left no doubt 
as to Great Britain’s intentions of 
continuing the war. “Hitler has 


now made it plain,” said Lord Hali- 
fax, “that he is preparing to direct 
the whole weight of German might 
against this country. . . . Nor has 
anyone any doubt that if Hitler 
were to succeed it would be the end, 
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for many besides ourselves, of all 
those things which, as we say, make 
life worth living. .. . The peoples of 
the British Commonwealth,” he 
continued, “along with all those 
who love truth and justice and free- 
dom, will never accept this new 
world of Hitler’s.” Calmly and with 
deep feeling, he appealed to the re- 
ligious instincts of the British peo- 
ple and expressed his conviction 
that what God will do is to give to 
those who humbly ask, the spirit 
that no dangers can disturb. In 
conclusion he said: “We shall go 
forward, seeing clearly both the 
splendor and the perils of the task, 
but strengthened by the faith 
through which, by God’s help, as we 
try to do His service, we shall pre- 
vail.” 

The gains in territory made by 
the Soviet Government are esti- 
mated as totaling 175,000 square 
miles. This includes the three Bal- 
tic States, Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania, as well as portions of 
Finland and Poland, all of which 
were taken at the cost of about 
three months’ war in Finland. 

At this writing, British and 
Italian forces are clashing at vari- 
ous points in Africa. It appears 
that the Italians are preparing for 
a drive against the Suez Canal. It 
was reported in an Associated Press 
dispatch that the British would wel- 
come an Italian attempt to penetrate 
into Egypt, feeling confident of the 
ability of the British Navy to “starve 
and cut off Premier Mussolini’s 
African soldiers in the end and de- 
stroy his African dream.” 
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CENTENARY OF HIERARCHY IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Tue Centenary of the establish- 
ment of the hierarchy in California 
was celebrated in that State in July. 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII. ad- 
dressed a letter to the Most Rev. 
John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San 
Francisco and to the other Bishops 
of the State, extending his congratu- 
lations to the more than one million 
Catholics under their jurisdiction. 
A hundred years ago, when Bishop 
Garcia Diego y Moreno came up 
from Mexico to preside over the 
Diocese of Both Californias, there 
were about 150 people in a tiny 
pueblo; probably there were less 
than 5,000 Catholics in the entire 
area which is now divided into two 
archdioceses and three dioceses. 
Over fifteen hundred priests now 
minister to the faithful. 

The Most Rev. Robert J. Arm- 
strong, Bishop of Sacramento, cele- 
brated a Mass in Mission San Diego 
de Alcala, mother of the twenty-one 
California Missions. Bishop Arm- 
strong also preached on the growth 
of the Church in this Western area. 
A Solemn Pontifical Mass was cele- 
brated in Balboa Park, San Diego, 
by the Most Rev. John J. Mitty, be- 
fore an immense throng. The ser- 
mon on this occasion was preached 
by the Most Rev. John J. Cantwell, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles. A “Pa- 
geant of Missions” was presented on 
the grounds of this early Mission 
Church. 


in 
> 





BisHop ror GALLUP, New MEXxIco 


SEVERAL months ago a new dio- 
cese was established, with the See 
at Gallup, New Mexico. The town 


of Gallup has been called the “In- 
dian Capital of the World.” It 
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forms the gateway to the native In- 
dian Crafts Industries, jewelry, rug- 
weaving and pottery, for hundreds 
of miles around. It is the scene of 
an annual Indian ceremonial in 
which representatives of over thirty 
tribes take part. The only indus- 
try in the immediate vicinity of 
Gallup is coal-mining. No bishop 
was appointed for the diocese until 
recently when the Most Rev. Ber- 
nard Espelage, O.F.M., professor at 
the Franciscan Seminary of the 
Holy Family, Oldenburg, Ind., was 
named the first bishop. Most of his 
priestly work has been done in the 
Southwest. He was Chancellor of 
the Archdiocese of Santa Fé from 
1919 to 1934 and Rector of the Ca- 
thedral there from 1934 until last 
year when he went to the Holy 
Family Seminary. The bishop-elect 
has a brother who is Vicar Apostolic 
of Wuchang, China. He will prob- 
ably return to America to conse- 
crate his brother in the Cathedral 
of Cincinnati. 
Ad Multos Annos! 


-— 
— 





THE HAVANA CONFERENCE 


Tue Conference of American Re- 
publics had a special importance 
this year and the meeting in Ha- 
vana was closely watched by the 
warring nations of Europe. Many 
fears had been expressed before the 
Conference that Nazi influence in 
some of the Latin American Repub- 
lics would prevent any real accord 
and co-operation among the nations 
of North, Central and South 
America. Our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, was expected to be 
the dominant figure at the Confer- 
ence and he acquitted himself ably 
in a most difficult role. Secretary 
Hull made a speech on the opening 
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day, in which he impressed upon 
the delegates that the dangers of 
attack from without and of propa- 
ganda from within were both men- 
acing realities. With England, 
France and Holland owning islands 
in the Caribbean Sea and off the 
coast of South America, the danger 
to this Western Hemisphere, in the 
event of a German victory, is, he 
said, apparent to everyone. As a 
solution to this specific problem, 
Secretary Hull suggested a collec- 
tive trusteeship of all twenty-one 
American Republics over the Dutch 
and French islands immediately, to 
prevent Germany taking possession 
of them. He emphasized the “collec- 
tive” feature to forestall any charge 
that the United States was seeking 
a mandate over these islands. He 
made it clear that the islands were 
to be handed back to their present 
owners at the end of the war, or else 
given independence. Under no con- 
ditions, he said, were they to be 
transferred to another European 
power. 

After some days of open confer- 
ences and private discussions, all 
the Republics affixed their signa- 
tures to this “Declaration of Ha- 
vana.” 

The Secretary also offered a pro- 
gram for closer co-operation among 
the American Republics in the eco- 
nomic sphere. In the past, the Ar- 
gentine and some other South 
American countries have depended 
to a large extent upon Europe, par- 
ticularly Germany, as a market for 
their exports. Secretary Hull’s pro- 


gram had four points: 

1. Expansion of the work of the 
Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee, which, 
it was hoped, would offset the loss 
of European markets. 

2. Creation of facilities for the 
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temporary handling and marketing 
of accumulated surpluses of those 
commodities which are of primary 
importance. 

3. Development of commodity 
agreements, with a view to assuring 
equitable terms of trade for both 
producers and consumers. 

4. Study of methods to improve 
living standards, including public 
health measures. 

The Conference ended apparently 
with complete agreement on all im- 
portant points discussed, and thus 
manifested to the world a united 
front in this Western Hemisphere. 


<item 
— 





SoctaAL AcTION STAFF APPOINTMENT 


THE Rev. John M. Hayes, S.T.D., 
for some years a member of the 
faculty of Quigley Preparatory 
Seminary, Chicago, has been named 
to the staff of the Social Action de- 
partment of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Dr. Hayes has 
served as arbiter in several labor 
disputes in Illinois. His special 
work in his new post will be to 
promote the program of Social Ac- 
tion Schools for priests. 


-— 
Ss 





EPpIscopaAL CHANGES 


Two ceremonies of importance to 
the Church in the Province of New- 
ark, N. J., took place late in July. 
The Most Rev. William A. Griffin, 
formerly Auxiliary of the Archdio- 
cese of Newark, was installed as the 
Bishop of Trenton, N. J., the first 
native son of that State to hold this 
position. The Most Rev. Thomas J. 
Walsh, Archbishop of Newark and 
formerly Bishop of Trenton, pre- 
sided at the installation ceremony 
which took place on July 23d. 
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Two days later the Most Rev. 
Thomas A. Boland, Chancellor of 
Newark, was consecrated Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Archdiocese by Arch- 
bishop Walsh, with the Most Rev. 
Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of 
Camden and Bishop William A. 
Griffin as co-consecrators. 

Archbishop Walsh has had the 
unique privilege of consecrating 
five of his diocesan priests as bish- 
ops during the past seven years. 
Besides the two mentioned here, 
they are the Most Rev. Francis J. 
Monaghan, Bishop of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., the Most Rev. John A. Duffy, 
Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y., and the 
Most Rev. Thomas H. McLaughlin, 
Bishop of Paterson, N. J. 

To the recently consecrated Bish- 
op Boland, Ad Multos Annos! 


ip 
— 





MEETING OF CATHOLIC DAUGHTERS 
OF AMERICA 


J., was the 
meeting place this summer for the 
officers and delegates of the Con- 
vention of the Catholic Daughters 


ATLANTIC City, N. 


of America. The Most Rev. Joseph 
M. Corrigan, rector of the Catholic 
University of America, addressed 
the Convention, taking as his theme 
the work of the Commission on 
American Citizenship, recently or- 
ganized by the bishops to conduct 
a nation-wide educational program 
for the preservation of American 
democracy. 
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The spread of the knowledge of 
the Church’s social teachings was 
urged as the remedy for the vast 
social and economic unrest of our 
time, by Miss Mary C. Duffy, Su- 
preme Regent. In her report for 
the last six months, Miss Duffy 
noted an increase in membership of 
2,408, bringing the total enrollment 
to about 200,000. 

Resolutions were adopted pledg- 
ing the organization to fight the 
evils of birth control and salacious 
literature. The Board also went on 
record as condemning the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress, which, they 
said, in its recent meeting in Wis- 
consin, opened its sessions without 
a bow either to God or country. A 
further resolution called upon the 
members to “augment our crusade 
of prayers for peace, for wisdom to 
guide our leaders, for rightful de- 
fense of our country, by additional 
acts consisting of retreats, days of 
recollection, acts of self-denial, fre- 
quent reception of the Sacraments”; 
and they asserted further that “we 
unalterably declare that no power 
on earth short of invasion shall 
draft us into war.” 

Mrs. Lulu Spilde, chairman of the 
National Study Club reported that 
eight hundred Study Clubs have 
been organized. Miss Florence M. 
Winter, lay director of the Convert 
League, reported that 604 courts of 
the Catholic Daughters are now par- 
ticipating in various types of con- 
vert league work. 











T is said, not without reason we 
fear, that Americans in general 
lack the historic sense. Therefore 
great is our need of writers like 
Ross J. S. HorrMAN, Pu.D., Litrt.D., 
LL.D., who judges the present al- 
ways in the light of a past in which 
he is very much at home, and in 
the light also of basic Christian 
principles so easily obscured in a 
world that has lost its anchorage. 
Dr. Hoffman has given us several 
illuminating articles, none more so 
than the present “Christendom 
and the Organization of Peace,” 
which is later to be embodied in a 
brochure to be published by Sheed 
& Ward. Formerly Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History at New York Uni- 
versity, for the past two years Dr. 
Hoffman has been Associate Pro- 
fessor of the same subject at Ford- 
ham University. He has a growing 
list of books to his credit, the most 
recent being The Organic State. 

As the lexicographers fail to fur- 
nish us any satisfactory synonym, 
we must refer again to WILLIAM 
THoMAS WALSH’s “versatile” pen. 
He is not only poet, historian, essay- 
ist, novelist, but, as “Husband 
Emeritus” proclaims, short story 
writer as well. He is about to pub- 
lish another historical work, Char- 
acters of the Inquisition, while his 
life of St. Teresa of Avila is well on 
the way to completion. 

MANy people are wondering why 
some concerted spiritual compaign 
for peace has not been undertaken 
in the Church, so we confidently of- 
fer them Beatrice B. Brown’s 
“Peace in Christ” as eminently 
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feasible and fraught with immense 
possibilities for good. We urge our 
readers seriously not only to read 
but to do. Miss Brown writes from 
her home in Provincetown. A con- 
vert to the Faith, she has done for 
herself the spiritual and historical 
probing the results of which are so 
evident in her article. 

In writing her “Yeats Revisited” 
KATHERINE Brécy, Litr.D., has 
tried “to strike more of a balance 
between the Yeatsian wheat and 
tares than most summaries seem 
to have attempted.” With her 
poet’s intuition and her critical 
penetration she succeeds admir- 
ably. Miss Brégy has only recently 
returned from a lecture engage- 
ment at Lake Placid, stopping at 
the Mohawk Drama Festival on the 
way home. 

WE are glad that there is a con- 
tinued interest in the mooted sub- 
ject of Catholic education. Norma 
E. SotMAn’s “Let Catholic Schools 
Be Catholic” adds another angle to 
those we have already presented. 
Miss Solman is a new contributor 
who was born in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, within a_ stone’s 
throw of the famous Homestake 
Mine, and now lives in Spokane, 
Wash. After graduation from the 
Montana State Normal College she 
taught for several years, but she has 
now turned to the business field. 

In June we published an article 
on “Second Spring in Scandinavia,” 
by Sister Mary St. Maureen of 
Clarke College, Dubuque. This 
month a fellow member of the Con- 
gregation of the Sisters of Charity 
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of the Blessed Virgin Mary, SISTER 
Mary AMBROSE, completes that 
story with “The Catholic Resur- 
gence in Sweden and Denmark.” 
Sister Mary Ambrose is Head of the 
Department of History there and 
has made special studies in her 
present subject. 

TuHere have been many attempt- 
ed explanations of the puzzling 
capitulation of France, but none we 
think more logically worked out 
than G. M. Goppen’s “Warning 
from France.” It has indeed as its 
author suggests “a moral even for 
America.” Miss Godden’s long and 
intensive study of Communism 
lends authority to everything she 
writes on the subject. 

Ir is surely meet and just that 
the Paulists, dedicated as they are 
to the apostolate of the press, 
should continue to produce aspiring 
literary talent. If the promise 


shown by J. Epwarp NuGenrt in his 
“The Man Who Fought” be ful- 
filled, there will be yet another 
shining light in the Paulist literary 


galaxy. Mr. Nugent is now at St. 
Paul’s College, Washington. 

Jupcinc by the comments we 
have received on the first two in- 
stallments of MicHAEL Kent's “The 
Mass of Brother Michel,” we would 
say that it will be to page 714 that 
most readers will turn first this 
month. And a most unexpected de- 
nouement awaits them! We are 
looking forward to Brother Michel’s 
permanence in book form. 

JaMES McCawLey’s stand on war 
should be well known to our read- 
ers by this. “Atrocities—Fact and 
Fiction” may serve to explain that 
stand to make us line up with him. 
For the last few months Mr. Mc- 
Cawley has been acting as the New 
York correspondent of the Glasgow, 
Scotland, Evening News, reporting 
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principally European war news as it 
effects America, and Britishers in 
the United States. 

From the associate editor of 
Orate Fratres, Rev. WILLIAM 
BuscHu, comes, most suitably, our 
Ball and the Cross contribution, 
“The Liturgy and Catholic Action.” 
Born in Minnesota, Father Busch 
holds a degree, L.Sc.M.H., from 
Louvain University and was for 
many years professor of Church 
History in St. Paul’s Seminary, 
where he himself had prepared for 
the priesthood. He is at present 
pastor of the parish of St. Mary of 
the Lake, White Bear Lake, Minn. 

Poets: We are happy to intro- 
duce a new young poet to our read- 
ers this month, J. Hawks Nose 
(“To a Sea Gull”), a senior at Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart with a scholastic record al- 
ready behind her which would 
have delighted her distinguished 
grandfather, J. George W. C. Noble, 
founder of the Noble and Greenough 
Classical School for boys in Cam- 
bridge. JoaAN VATSEK (“The Elix- 
ir”) is also new in our pages, but 
she has published a book of poems, 
The Cloak and the Flower and is a 
contributor to many poetry maga- 
zines. Born in Pennsylvania, as 
the daughter of an attaché in the 
Hungarian consular service, she has 
lived much abroad. While her fa- 
ther was chargé d’affaires in Cairo, 
Egypt, she taught in the American 
Mission School and at St. Clare’s 
College there. At present she is 
working in a branch of the New 
York Public Library and devot- 
ing her leisure to writing. There 
remains JOHN HANLON (“Farm Gar- 
den”) an old contributor not re- 
cently heard from. He is a Cana- 
dian and the author of several 
volumes of collected verse. 














New Books 


I, Mary Magdalen. By Juliet Thompson.—Books and You. By W. Somerset 
Maugham.—Directions in Modern Poetry. By Elizabeth Drew.—Hardy of Wessex: 


His Life and Literary Career. 


By Carl J. Weber.—Without Fear or Favor. By 


Neil MacNeil.—The First Four Things. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J.—Of His Fullness. 
By Gerald Vann, O.P.—The Path I Trod. By Terence V. Powderly.—No Other 


Man. By Alfred Noyes.—The Successful Error. 
By Rudolf Allers.—Religions of Unbelief. 


Education in Adolescence. 
Bremond, S.J.—Shorter Notices. 


I, Mary Magdalen. By Juliet 
Thompson. New York: Delphic 
Studios. 

Innumerable authors have tried 
to enhance the simple story of the 
gospel by making it more colorful 
and vivid and its characters more 
humanly intelligible and convinc- 
ing. Not only friends and followers 
of Christ have undertaken this task 
but also disbelievers and skeptics. 
All of them in writing their respec- 
tive stories have had to draw upon 
the accumulations of knowledge, 
wisdom, and moral conviction that 
lay stored in the cupboards of their 
minds. Not all have produced mas- 
terpieces; but all have given tell- 
tale evidence of their methods of 
mental and spiritual husbandry and 
have made it possible for future 
passers-by to trace their home- 
grown propensities and imbecili- 
ties and to list their preconceived 
opinions and predilections. 

Much of Miss Thompson’s mer- 
chandise is Bahaism and mystical 
philosophy. And most of the pres- 
ent display is a collector’s assort- 
ment of antique costumes and dra- 





By Rudolf Allers.—Character 
By André 


peries arranged for an Oriental pa- 
geant—fine remnants of Persian 
brocade and colorful trimmings and 
tinsel—all basted together into 
whimsical garments to be worn by 
Christ and Mary Magdalen and 
others of Christ’s entourage. The 
figures brought to the stage are 
carefully labeled with watchwords 
borrowed from the gospel, but hav- 
ing been made to memorize only 
snatches of the original script they 
easily drop their assumed charac- 
ters and talk the language and 
philosophy of their impresario, 
Juliet Thompson, alias: I, Mary 
Magdalen. 

While history and tradition have 
assigned Mary Magdalen the role of 
a heroine of Christian penance, Miss 
Thompson assigns her the part of a 
romantic woman with a divided 
heart, a vacillating damsel who only 
a few hours before the betrayal of 
Judas still hesitates amid the 
memories of the leaping flames of 
her old passion, a sentimental fol- 
lower of the Master who does not 
find her full earthly happiness un- 
til after having regained the heart 
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of her erstwhile pagan lover she be- 
comes, at last, the Christian wife 
of this Novatus, the Roman general 
who in the meantime has reached 
high honors and position at the 
court of Emperor Claudius. The 
character of Christ has likewise 
been given its thick coating of 
“make-up.” The Master is present- 
ed as “a boisterous wind in his 
laughter”—“gaily mimicking the 
words of the Sadducees”—“witty 
phrases falling from his lips”’— 
“speaking jestingly to some”— 
“laughing and rolling his lively 
hands, one round the other, while 
telling Magdalen: You have a boil- 
ing heart,” etc. After Palm Sun- 
day “a force at white heat is seen 
taking Christ in its grip, an inner 
commotion that all but burst his 
body and made it like to a mettle- 
some charger.” A week later the 
risen Savior comforts His disciples 
with “the power of the Great Ether, 
which men can neither slay nor 
bury and which will come to you.” 
At the Lord’s Ascension Magdalen 
and the disciples feel that “a swift 
elixir had distilled itself into their 
veins,” etc. The rest of the figures 
are similarly “touched up.” Mary 
of Bethany “offers a hard look.” 
Martha is “grim faced.” Lazarus 
“offers sly advances”—and Judas 
Iscariot getting a hideous overdose 
of blacking is made to play the réle 
not only of the traitor but also of a 
lecherous monster who while walk- 
ing in and out of Christ’s presence 
keeps importuning and molesting 
her whom he knows to carry within 
her vivid memories of recent sins. 
The author seems pleased with her 
“show,” but what she has shown is 
not the story of Mary Magdalen and 
the Master but of her own bewil- 
dered and rambling soul. 
T. C. P. 


Books and You. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $1.25. 

Of the making of many books 
about books there is no end. There 
might be a vigorous and perhaps 
profitable debate as to whether they 
are a curse or a blessing. The obvi- 
ous answer would be—the answer 
that would put a sudden stop to 
almost all such debates—“lIt all de- 
pends.” Depends on the writer, de- 
pends upon whether he gives you 
too much help or too little; depends 
on the reader. This reviewer re- 
members that he was at the age of 
fifteen frightened away from half 
a dozen great books of which James 
Freeman Clarke said that “one who 
has read them has taken a great 
step along the road to learning.” 
I don’t now remember the titles of 
all of them, but the first was the 
Novum Organum of Newton. The 
other two might have been, or might 
as well have been Karl Marx’s Das 
Kapital and Einstein on Relativity. 
Too stiff advice is bad advice. 

Somerset Maugham is wiser, and 
more human. He insists that read- 
ing of the greatest books of all can 
be and must be enjoyable. “Let no 
one think,” he adds, “that pleasure 
is immoral. Pleasure in itself is a 
great good, all pleasure, but in its 
consequences may be such that the 
sensible person eschews certain 
vanities of it.” That’s a rare sen- 
tence; it starts like St. Thomas, 
lapses for a moment into Hedonism, 
and swings back promptly to 
Catholicism. Maugham still fur- 
ther saves himself with the next 
words in the same passage: “intel- 
lectual pleasure is the most satis- 
fying and the most enduring.” To 
which the answer is once again an 
apparent bromide, “Yes, and No.” 
Yes if the intellectual is the spiritual 
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or includes it, otherwise, no. A 
thing of beauty is not a joy forever. 
Any beautiful thing you can name 
palls sooner or later. Beauty as 
such, however, is an enduring joy. 
But when you say beauty as such 
you say “Beauty ever ancient, ever 
new.” If reading leads to that, 
reading is part of religion. 

But this is hardly fair. Maugham 
doesn’t say exactly that. But prob- 
ably he would not deny it. At any 
rate, his little book about books is 
like his bigger books, that are books 
in their own right, excellent. 


Directions in Modern Poetry. By 
Elizabeth Drew in Collaboration 
with John L. Sweeney. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co. $2.75. 
In the popular literary guide 

books—half critique, half anthology 
of the past few years, few have done 
more useful and tasteful work than 
Miss Drew; and if the present vol- 
ume is not quite as expert as its 
predecessors—if the material seems 
not quite so well chosen and at times 
spread out rather thin— it still gives 
many pages of rewarding reading. 
As the authors suggest in their In- 
troduction, “To write of the past is 
very much easier than to write of 
the present.” It is infinitely less 
controversial as well as less inti- 
mate. 

For instance, many readers will 
think that Miss Drew and Mr. 
Sweeney have taken such literary 
fads as surrealism too seriously. 
And they will wonder why D. H. 
Lawrence and William Butler Yeats, 
both poets of manifest philosophic 
contradictions and _ frustrations, 
should have been grouped with T. S. 
Eliot as “poets of affirmation”— 
while the contrasting but very real 
affirmative messages of Robert 
Frost and Chesterton are scarcely 
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mentioned. But on the whole, most 
contemporary literary movements 
of the right and the left (except, in- 
deed, the important Catholic reac- 


tion!) are fairly discussed. And 
the quotations are extremely good 
at moments, if extremely futile at 
others. The authors’ urgence of an 
“active docility of approach” is, of 
course, the essence of all joy in 
reading—as Mortimer Adler insists 
in his recent volume. And in sum- 
ming up the wheat and tares of such 
an attempt as the present, it is im- 
portant to remember Mr. Eliot’s 
penetrating remark that “to select 
a good new poem, to respond prop- 
erly to a new poetic situation, is 
the most severe test of a critic.” 
K. B. 


Hardy of Wessex: His Life and Liter- 
ary Career. By Carl J. Weber. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. $3.00. 

Professor Weber of the English 
department of Colby College knows 
his Hardy and presents informa- 
tion secured from every known 
source with what proves to be a 
warranted tone of authority. Al- 
though he crowds his book with 
facts, all of them interesting and 
many revealing, he offers his own 
critical judgments without being 
either oracular or diffident but with 
a wholesome respect for his own 
opinions which the reader, weary of 
both extremes, will appreciate. 
This study is solid but not dull; it 
requires and deserves a careful 
reading. 

Certain facts about Hardy de- 
serve mention: his failure to attend 
a university, his love of music, his 
early religious bent, his study of 
architecture, his good fortune at 
twenty-two in winning a prize of- 
fered by the Royal Institute of Brit- 
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ish Architects, his eagerness for 
success in literature, his completion 
at twenty-seven of his first novel, 
The Poor Man and the Lady. This 
work had a curious history. It was 
supposed to have been lost or de- 
stroyed but actually, as Professor 
Weber shows, after rejection by 
several publishers it was incorpo- 
rated in part into Hardy’s first three 
published novels and a short story, 
thus serving its final purpose eleven 
years after it was written and at a 
time when Hardy had mastered his 
medium and was on the threshold 
of lasting fame. 

Professor Weber clarifies not 
only such points as the first Mrs. 
Hardy’s vanity, her imperious ways 
and her lack of intellectual sym- 
pathy for her husband but Hardy’s 
extraordinary patience, his con- 
sciousness of the social disparity 
between his wife and himself, and 
his lack of a University degree. In 
addition he rectifies certain false 
notions about Hardy which have 
long been prevalent. It will be 
possible here to touch on two 
only. 

It is usually supposed that the 
uproar caused by Jude the Obscure 
so sickened Hardy of novel writ- 
ing that he turned to poetry as a 
new medium and a refuge. The 
truth is that in his early twenties 
Hardy was writing verse industri- 
ously and trying hard to sell it to 
periodicals; that his failure led him 
to lay it aside for the time and take 
up prose fiction. He insisted on 
many occasions that he never want- 
ed to write novels and that his pri- 
mary interest was in poetry. But, 
says Weber, “he could not support 
himself by it. He turned to fiction 
as some people turn to teaching or 
to clerking in a bank or to writing 
advertising copy.” 
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A second false notion is this: 
Hardy is thought of as a man of 
such strong convictions that he con- 
ceded nothing to popular clamor or 
to those who warned against the 
danger of inciting it. But Professor 
Weber lists striking exceptions. 
When Hardy submitted Far From 
the Madding Crowd to the Corn- 
hill its editor, Leslie Stephen, 
warned him to tone down a certain 
incident and Hardy accepted Ste- 
phen’s dictation. When Hardy 
wrote The Return of the Native, his 
most perfect novel, he sold it to 
Chatto and Windus for publication 
in their magazine Belgravia. Here 
again he encountered editorial inter- 
ference. In his original conception 
of the story he did not plan a mar- 
riage between Venn and Thomasin 
but as he put it afterwards “certain 
circumstances of serial publication 
led to a change of intent” and he ex- 
tended the time of the action to 
provide for Venn’s marriage. In 
another case, that of Jude the Ob- 
scure, he ran foul of Harper’s Maga- 
zine which wanted it for serial pub- 
lication. Though rebellious at first 
Hardy finally agreed to rewrite cer- 
tain passages at which magazine 
readers might take offense, delete 
others and “patch up the scars,” a 
distasteful task which took a 
month’s time. So also for Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles. 

These concessions which were all 
withdrawn later when the novels 
appeared between covers are ex- 
plained by Professor Weber on the 
ground that Hardy wrote novels to 
make a living and that the resultant 
“distortions of plot and character” 
woke in him a grim humor rather 
than objections from his artistic 
conscience. 

To many readers and even to 
some Hardy devotees this explana- 
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tion may not prove entirely satis- 
fying. However that may be the 
fact remains that this is an excel- 
lent study, painstaking, honest, and 
rich in interest. 3. 3B. 


Without Fear or Favor. By Neil 
MacNeil. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.00. 

Neil MacNeil has a big story to 
tell and he relates it in a concise, 
captivating style. “To give the 
news impartially, without fear or 
favor, regardless of any party, sect, 
or interest involved” was the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Adolph S. Ochs 
when he assumed direction of The 
New York Times on August 19, 
1896. This volume from the pen of 
the assistant managing editor of 
The Times shows how a fine jour- 
nalistic principle has been put into 
operation. Mr. MacNeil brings to 
his task a rich background of ex- 
perience, an ability to marshal huge 
quantities of material and a golden 
core of newspaper ethics that gives 
cohesion and purpose to each one 
of his twenty-two chapters. No de- 
partment of the modern newspaper 
is overlooked. News-gathering, cir- 
culation, and advertising are viewed 
in clear perspective. One of the 
most fascinating sections in the 
book is that which deals with the 
mechanical marvels which enable 
the composing-room staff to include 
last-minute flashes, pictures, addi- 
tions and changes. 

Speaking of Washington, the au- 
thor remarks that there are few 
things of importance in official cir- 
cles that are not “discussed long in 
advance in social circles.” Re- 


porters as well as photographers re- 
ceive invitations to attend recep- 
tions and banquets in evening dress, 
—and the attire does not affect their 
Newspapermen find 


ears and eyes. 
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a way to use the information 
gleaned at balls and cocktail par- 
ties. Even executive sessions of 
the Senate or House committees, 
pledged to secrecy, are “reported in 
the press a few hours later.” The 
capable correspondent knows how 
to treat confidences, and to repay 
them. In many cases a corre- 
spondent will “play up news fa- 
vorable to and play down news un- 
favorable to a good news source.” 
Perhaps this is the same as stating 
that there is a little politics in every 
business. 

On the subject of sports pub- 
licity, Mr. MacNeil is courageous 
enough to tabulate the free space 
given to profiteering promoters. 
The newspapers, he says, “have 
built themselves a monster that con- 
sumes their space and gives them 
little in return in profit or grati- 
tude.” Denouncing the “passes,” 
free transportation and “hospi- 
tality” dispensed by the baseball 
clubs, he suggests that more atten- 
tion be devoted to the activities of 
amateur athletes. The reading pub- 
lic will agree with his judgment 
that “much of the best and unques- 
tionably much of the worst writing 
in American journalism appears in 
the sports pages.” 

The author repeatedly mentions 
the victory of the American press 
over the Supreme Court reorganiza- 
tion plan of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt without a hint that “time 
and events” transformed the panel 
into a New Deal legislature. Neil 
MacNeil is alive to the challenge 
which the future offers the newspa- 
pers. In the radio he recognizes a 
real competitor that is “growing 
steadily in its influence.” Nor does 
he discount the possibilities of tele- 
vision and facsimile. This Times 
man is true to the ideals of Adolph 
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S. Ochs and Arthur Hays Sulzber- 
ger: he has written a volume “with- 
out fear or favor” that should serve 
as a standard text in every Ameri- 
can school of journalism and 
strengthen all citizens, whose basic 
liberties depend upon freedom of 
the press. The book is superbly 
printed on high grade stock and 
has an attractive binding. There is 
an adequate index and an excep- 
tionally informative table of con- 
tents. 3s Po Be 


The Four First Things. By R. H. J. 
Steuart, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.35. 

Of His Fuliness. By Gerald Vann, 
O.P. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $1.50. 

It is hardly necessary to say of 
any book by Father Steuart that it 
will richly repay the attentive 
reader. He writes here of knowl- 


edge of God, knowledge of Christ, 
faith and prayer, calling them the 
four first things, not by a merely 


arbitrary selection, “but because 
they set out in detail the duties of 
knowing, loving, and serving God, 
for which, as we have been taught, 
our lives have been given to us in the 
beginning.” The author well un- 
derstands the characteristics of the 
three classes into which he divides 
civilized men: those to whom God 
means absolutely nothing: those 
who acknowledge a personal God 
Who has a right (in some vague 
sort of way) to service, and from 
Whom reward or punishment 
(again but vaguely apprehended) is 
to be expected in return; and those, 
among whom the Catholic belongs 
by profession, for whom God is, in 
one word, all. 

In his treatment of the problem 
of evil-—which might have been 
more outspoken in frank admis- 
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sion of the mystery—the author 
makes the helpful suggestion that 
“the problems arising from the ac- 
tions and reactions of His creatures 
among themselves and upon our- 
selves are trivial and insignificant 
beside what their mere being 
should announce to us.” As was 
to be anticipated, the best pages in 
Father Steuart’s book are those on 
prayer. Prayer “is of the nature of 
a movement rather than a position, 
thus engaging the will more than 
the mind.” Those who advance 
spiritually are led towards simplifi- 
cation, so that “thoughts about God 
at least in time of prayer, are like 
empty husks: and words, except the 
very simplest and most fragmen- 
tary, a vexatious intrusion.” 
Father Vann’s series of twenty- 
four conferences or meditations, ac- 
cording to the author has been in- 
spired largely by the two teachers 
to whom, after St. Thomas, he is 
most indebted: Father Finbar (now 
Archbishop) Ryan, O.P., and Fa- 
ther Vincent McNabb, O.P. With 
its epigrammatic statement of an- 
cient truths, and its clear presenta- 
tion of views that illuminate the 
whole wide field of human action, 
it is well adapted to impress upon 
readers a sense of the height and 
depth and breadth and nice balance 
of the Catholic spiritual system. 
One of the best chapters treats 
of “accidie” that sloth of which 
Piers Plowman wrote, “and after al 
his excesse he had an accidie, that 
he slept Saturday and Sunday.” 
The author tells us that in Scrip- 
tural exegesis he has relied upon 
Pére Lagrange; and the reader will 
perceive how helpful such scholar- 
ly assistance can be to a spiritual 
writer. For example, in the final 
conference Father Vann writes, “It 
is unfortunate that in our version 














our Lord’s words should read My 
kingdom is not of this world. What 
He referred to was not His king- 
dom, the territory over which He 
has sway, but His kingship, His 
title to royal authority.” 

Synge’s translation of Villon’s 
prayer to Our Lady, reproduced in 
Chapter XXII., was quoted in our 
May issue. If you did not see it 
there, turn to it and read it as soon 
as you get this book. J. McS. 


The Path I Trod. The Autobiogra- 
phy of Terence V. Powderly. 
Edited by Harry J. Carman, 
Henry David and Paul N. Guthrie. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. $4.50. 

Terence V. Powderly, born at 
Carbondale, Pa. in 1849, at the age 
of thirteen went to work for the D. 
& H. Canal Co. Gifted with an ex- 
traordinary ability for leadership, 
he rose to a conspicuous position as 
head of the Knights of Labor and 
to him was largely due the rapid 
progress of the order which in 1886 
reached a peak membership of 700,- 
000. It is no overstatement to say 
that during the eighties Powderly 
was an outstanding figure among 
American workingmen. An origi- 
nal character, shrewd rather than 
intelligent, scrupulously fair, ready 
to fight yet able to hold his temper 
in a crisis, fearless and outspoken, 
he suffered attacks from rival labor 
leaders, capitalists, politicians, pub- 
lic officials, social reformers, 
churchmen and publicists. But for 
the tactful intervention of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, who secured the ap- 
proval of his fellow bishops for the 
Knights of Labor, the order might 
have been condemned by the Holy 
See. 

Powderly died in 1924. During 
most of the last thirty years of his 
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life, he held government positions 
connected with labor and immigra- 
tion. For much of this time he was 
engaged in the writing of his auto- 
biography, a manuscript which, 
with a number of official and or- 
ganization papers and some 75,000 
letters, came into the hands of the 
present editors. The autobiogra- 
phy—published as written except 
for the deletion of some 25,000 
words—is a contribution of major 
importance to the history of labor 
organization. 

The chapter on Ecclesiastical Op- 
position helps to explain the un- 
fortunate divergence between the 
clergy and the workingman in 
many localities during the nine- 
teenth century. To be sure labor 
disturbances were often connected 
with outbreaks of crime and the 
record of the Molly Maguires was 
shameful and scandalous, but it is 
still difficult to understand why so 
many priests and bishops by over- 
looking the demands of justice 
caused serious injury to religion. 
Powderly may well be excused for 
feeling hurt and angry at the griev- 
ances he was called upon to endure; 
they form at least a set of mitigat- 
ing circumstances for his failure to 
distinguish between the divinity of 
the Church and the human defects 
of her representatives. That 
neither he nor thousands of others 
did so distinguish brought dis- 
astrous results to them and their 
children and to the community 
generally. 

The editors promise to supple- 
ment the present volume —No. 6 
of the Columbia Studies in Ameri- 
can Culture—with a selection from 
the great mass of correspondence 
which Powderly’s widow placed in 
their hands. In the present instance 
their work has been done well al- 
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though their rather ridiculous com- 
ment on the understanding reached 
between Gibbons and Powderly 
could easily have been made more 
accurate by consulting any well in- 
formed Catholic. J. Mcs. 


No Other Man. By Alfred Noyes. 
Illustrated by Steele Savage. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$2.50. 

This latest of Mr. Noyes’s works 
is a Utopian romance, necessarily 
reminiscent of others such as Mon- 
signor Benson’s Lord of the World 
and Huxley’s Brave New World, 
without, however, being as good as 
either. The story centers about the 
destruction of virtually the entire 
human race by the simultaneous in- 
vocation by all the nations of the 
world of the same deadly weapon. 
It deals chiefly with the fate of two 
survivors of the catastrophe, an 
Englishman, Mark Adams, and an 
American girl, Evelyn Hammond, 
obviously destined to become the 
father and mother of a new race, 
the restorers of an ancient order. 

The loose parallel between these 
two and the first Adam and Eve is 
enhanced by a sinister being called 
Mardok, whose horrible plans for 
a new world of a different sort, for 
another race to spring from himself 
and Evelyn, are frustrated mostly 
by the fact that neither he nor his 
ideas appeal to her for an instant. 
Indeed, both she and Mark seem to 
be so morally superior that one is 
convinced that if they had been the 
original inhabitants of Eden there 
would have been no original sin. 
That Mardok is clearly intended to 
be the counterpart of Satan is in- 
dicated by the fact that when his de- 
struction is finally brought about 
by his inadvertently and inexplica- 
bly driving his fast car over a cliff, 
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Eve and Mark see across one of the 
wheel tracks at the bottom of the 
gulf “the slippery body of a dead 
snake.” 

It develops that the population of 
Assisi has likewise escaped the gen- 
eral destruction, with provision 
made, somewhat mysteriously, for 
the papal succession, and at Assisi 
Mark and Evelyn, having felt (the 
word is used advisedly), their way 
into the Catholic Church, take up 
their permanent abode. The choice, 
apart from its necessity, seems in- 
congruous for two who up to this 
point have profited so extensively by 
the abandoned luxuries and con- 
veniences of a destroyed civilization, 
their interpretation of the world’s 
being all before them where to 
choose, resulting in their appropri- 
ation of the fastest cars, the great- 
est masterpieces, the rarest books. 
Incidentally, how would Mr. Noyes 
prove that “modern science has 
confirmed Voltaire in his belief that 
our first parents were by no means 
the snow-limbed creatures that re- 
posed under the cedars of Milton’s 
Paradise”? Unless there is irony 
in his description of their prob- 
able “long black nails, hairy bodies 
and uncouth habits,” the belief 
would seem to be difficult to verify 
by any method that could be de- 
scribed as scientific. 

Apart from a few such reserva- 
tions, the book is eminently worth 
reading, not as a novel, for it is not 
of that kind, the story being so 
obvious that the most casual reader 
might take it out of the author’s 
hands and carry it to its conclusion, 
and the characterization being com- 
pletely dominated by the theme, 
which is, in fact, a thesis. Mr. 
Noyes is not a novelist. If he is 
not the major poet that he was once 
esteemed to be, his poetic gifts are 

















none the less of so high an order 
that they enhance his supreme gift, 
which is that of the critical essay- 
ist. It is in the service of that gift 
that they are here employed, so that 
the narrative serves merely as a 
vehicle for his always interesting 
ideas. Many of us prefer our essays 
straight and our Noyes not quite so 
strident, but this is better than no 


Noyes at all. B. M. K. 
The Successful Error. By Rudolf 
Allers. New York: Sheed & 


Ward. $3.00. 

Character Education in Adolescence. 
By Rudolf Allers. New York: Jo- 
seph F. Wagner. $1.00. 

Dr. Allers, formerly attached to 
the Universities of Munich and of 
Vienna and now Professor of Psy- 
chology at the Catholic University 
of America, in the first volume 
named above presents a critique of 
psychoanalysis from the standpoint 
of one who is eminently qualified to 
speak on the subject. Well in- 
formed on the medical and the psy- 
chological side of the problems dis- 
cussed, and matured by twenty 
years spent in studying psychiatry 
and practicing psycho-therapy as 
well as by a long period devoted to 
the teaching of psychology, the au- 
thor has established himself by 
word and pen in scientific circles as 
an able critic of psychoanalysis. 
Concerning his competency there- 
fore, there can be no question. 

Frankly Catholic in his philoso- 
phy, Dr. Allers nevertheless re- 
frains from emphasizing the con- 
trast between the teachings of psy- 
choanalysis and those of Catholic 
philosophy; nor does he undertake 
to give a lengthy exposition of the 
essential features of psychoanaly- 
sis, which is of course, not a new 
system of psychology, but the name 
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of a method which is closely con- 
nected with a theory. This theory 
holds that one has to go back to the 
remote past of an individual to as- 
certain the true nature of the in- 
dividual’s present mental phe- 
nomena; and dream interpretation 
is an essential part of the psycho- 
analyst’s technique. Dr. Allers in- 
dicates the basic notions of the 
complicated structure of psycho- 
analysis and, admitting the presence 
of a nucleus of fact in an immense 
mass of untruth, declares that the 
system rests on several gross errors, 
which are so many varieties of the 
logical fallacy known as “begging 
the question.” He proposes no sub- 
stitute for the unacceptable theory 
of Freud; and is content to close the 
book with challenging questions to 
which the psychoanalysts will find 
it hard to reply. As a rule, the 
Freudians follow the tradition of 
their master and refuse even to con- 
sider criticism; but they will have 
to answer Professor Aller’s argu- 
ment or take the consequences. 

On the practical side, Dr. Aller’s 
second book is no less valuable than 
the theoretical work just con- 
sidered; and its worth is all the 
greater because it deals with issues 
about which so much misinforma- 
tion has been spoken and written. 
Betraying an extraordinary ca- 
pacity of sympathy with the view- 
point both of the young and of those 
who guide them, sound in its phi- 
losophy and finely oriented in its 
sense of spiritual values, packed 
with hints, clues, corrections, this 
precious manual on the art of edu- 
cation will undoubtedly be highly 
prized by parents, teachers, priests 
and students, and in fact by all per- 
sons interested in human conduct. 
Astonishingly, it costs only $1.00. 


J. McS. 
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Religions of Unbelief. By André 
Bremond, S.J.: Milwaukee, Wis.: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75. 
In this readable, interesting, and 

scholarly philosophical treatise Fa- 
ther Bremond discusses the at- 
tempts of modern rationalists to 
find a substitute for religion—to 
give us a religion without God. 

In an introductory chapter—the 
best in the book to our mind—the 
author refutes the theory of the 
French philosopher, Emile Bréhier, 
who maintained that Hellenism was 
totally anti-supernatural. “It did 
not acknowledge any divinity be- 
sides or beyond the ken and laws 
of reason. It was a religion of un- 
belief.” Not so, says Father Bre- 
mond. The Greeks spoke often of 
the limits of reason, and of man’s 
dependence on some supernatural 
power. It is true, he adds, that 
Hellenism does not give the divine, 
yet the need of the divine is at the 
bottom of the Hellenic soul. The 
reason of the Greeks was too lucid 
not to admit its impotency. 

Father Bremond admits that 
Spinoza was a spiritual and re- 
ligious man, due to his Jewish up- 
bringing, but his God knows noth- 
ing of us and cares less; his ethics, 
the simple, intelligent prevision of 
enjoyment, is little better than Epi- 
curean atheism. Bertrand Russell 
holds that the world which science 
presents to our belief, is purpose- 
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less and devoid of meaning. Into this 
hopeless world man is born with his 
sense of right and wrong and his 
ideals; a child of blind nature able 
to judge the absurd whole of which 
he is an accidental product. He 
means to live, and therefore re- 
ligion is a vital need. But religion 
to him is an impartial worship of 
infinity. How this limitless uni- 
verse with its mixture of good and 
evil can be the object of wor- 
ship Russell fails to tell us. The 
finite God of H. G. Wells—his In- 
visible King—is “a young, ever 
growing, ever inexperienced, a never 
mature God, made by man and sub- 
ject to man’s fancy”—a God, who 
upon careful analysis eludes our 
grasp and vanishes into thin air. 
Logically Wells’s religion ends in 
atheism. 

The positive portion of Father 
Bremond’s treatise discusses re- 
ligion and the scientific age, the 
value of the human person, con- 
science, personal salvation, the 
meaning of religion, and the need 
of God. 

A valuable book for the atheist 
who may be won by the author’s 
non-controversial style to see the 
light of God’s revelation; valuable 
too for the Catholic apologist who 
may learn to treat with intense sym- 
pathy the problems of the modern 
unbeliever. 

B. L. C. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


History AND GOVERNMENT: The 
Organic State. By Ross J. S. Hoff- 
man (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.50). This book, a diagnosis of 
political trends, also draws atten- 
tion to their origin and their prob- 
able consequences. The author is a 
serious observer, with sound politi- 





cal and philosophical principles; 
and he writes in no cheerful mood, 
predicting “that we are in for a 
long and world sweeping war.” He 
records his temptation to despair at 
the rotting away of the spiritual 
foundations upon which in the last 
analysis democracy must rest. The 
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present revolution, he believes, will 
issue in the creation of a new state 
which he is convinced will be essen- 
tially monarchical. Dr. Hoffman 
urges us not to be led by similari- 
ties of minor importance to regard 
all authoritarian states as practi- 
cally identical; and he insists upon 
the distinction between the ideology 
of Bolshevism and National Social- 
ism on the one hand and of Italian 
Fascism on the other. “The desti- 
nies of Fascism are not ruled by the 
destructive inner logic of a heresy 
movement” and “the historical ac- 
tivity that has been Fascism is fun- 
damentally Italian, realistic and 
pragmatic, genuinely political, in 
harmony with Catholic life, and 
hence linked with the soundest tra- 
dition of our civilization.” These 
are strong words. Perhaps it would 
have been advisable for the author 
to make more clear his unwilling- 
ness to accept as genuine the de- 
scription of Fascism formulated by 
its foremost spokesman, I! Duce. 

Europe from the Renaissance to 
Waterloo. By Robert Ergang (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co.). Dr. Er- 
gang’s book, a careful piece of work, 
is fair in spirit and clearly written. 
The author is more concerned with 
precision of statement than with 
rhetorical color. His select bibli- 
ography is extensive, well divided, 
and nicely annotated. His treat- 
ment, however, will often leave a 
false impression about the Catholic 
side of debated questions. 

A Short History of Western Civi- 
lization. By Charles Edward Smith 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $4.00). 
The same general comment may be 
made upon Mr. Smith’s book, which 
despite the obvious wish of the au- 
thor to be objective, sometimes in- 
adequately presents the Catholic 
case; and a word or a phrase here 
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and there needs to be corrected by 
an editor trained in theology. Apart 
from this reservation, the book de- 
serves praise for compressing an 
enormous amount of material with- 
in manageable limits, arranging it 
methodically and presenting it ob- 
jectively. 

The Impasse of Democracy. By 
Ernest S. Griffith (New York: 
Harrison - Hilton Books. $3.00). 
This effort to interpret current 
trends in government is also an at- 
tempt to formulate a program for 
saving the essential features of 
American democracy now faced by 
the dangerous alternatives of un- 
bridled competition and of crip- 
pling governmental interference. 
Primarily concerned with economic 
and political factors, the author 
also introduces philosophic con- 
siderations and even ventures to 
present Christianity as the only fac- 
tor capable of breathing life into 
mechanisms without tarnishing 
values. The work is a patient study 
of a complex series of problems in- 
volving many highly technical ele- 
ments. The examination of recent 
experiments in setting up new re- 
lationships between government 
and business includes an outline of 
the plans followed by Germany, 
France, Britain, the United States, 
Russia and Portugal. The author 
seems to be honestly concerned to 
preserve democracy and to reconcile 
it with the changes in governmental 
structure now emerging; but the 
reader will come upon some state- 
ments which would seem fairly dif- 
ficult for the author to substantiate, 
and will perhaps wonder why Dean 
Griffith went out of his way to say 
“In Quebec, Premier Duplessis, en- 
dorsed by Cardinal Villeneuve, also 
modified the democratic rights of 
free speech and press in order to 
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hamper the organization of labor 
in other than Catholic unions.” 

Mobilizing Civilian America. By 
Harold J. Tobin and Percy W. Bid- 
well (New York: Council on For- 
eign Relations. $2.75). The au- 
thors of this bobok—one a Professor 
of Political Science at Dartmouth 
and the other a former Professor 
of Economics at Buffalo—after two 
years of research, present what 
they believe to be the best method 
of meeting war time requirements 
with a minimum sacrifice of liberty. 
In a coldly objective study, based on 
the assumption that “the more the 
nation as a whole knows in advance 
about industrial mobilization, the 
more easily the necessary regime 
can be established at the proper 
moment,” they indicate the steps 
that must be taken in the matter 
of conscription, censorship and 
propaganda, control of prices and 
production, transport and com- 
munication facilities, taxation of 
war profits. 


SocioLocy: Sociology. By Walter 
L. Willigan and John J. O’Connor 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00). These authors begin their 
book with the assumption that a 
Catholic student should study so- 
cial problems in the light of Catho- 
lic principles. From this stand- 
point they discuss in alert and thor- 
oughly modern style such contro- 
versial issues as race, birth control, 
euthanasia, sterilization, labor con- 
flicts and socialized medicine. Pro- 
vided with a good bibliography in 
which Catholic authorities receive 
full consideration, with convenient 
“definitions” and “summaries,” 


with questions and projects, the 
book possesses also a valuable criti- 
cal appraisal of the references cited 
in the text. The authors, who are 
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members of the faculty of St. 
John’s University, have successfully 
achieved their purpose of produc- 
ing a distinctive text on introduc- 
tory sociology. They take account 
of such basic Christian truths as 
original sin, redemption and the su- 
pernatural life; and bringing Chris- 
tian principles to bear upon the 
most recent findings of sociological 
research, they discuss problems 
raised by the attitude of the white 
man toward the Negro and of the 
Christian toward the Jew. 

Catholic Social Theory. By Wil- 
helm Schwer, S.T.D. Translated by 
Bartholomew Landheer, Ph.D. (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.75). 
More theoretical and more philo- 
sophical than the volume just re- 
viewed is Dr. Schwer’s book,— 
the translation of a work high 
in favor among the Catholics of 
Germany. The author, formerly 
dean of Divinity in Bonn University 
and later professor of Christian so- 
cial theory there, regards sociology 
as an empirical science based on 
the experience of natural reason, 
which must, however, be harmon- 
ized with the theological, philosophi- 
cal, ethical and sociological princi- 
ples that make up Catholic social 
science. The book is not a series of 
predigested lessons, but an exposi- 
tion of fundamental social theory 
which will enable the student will- 
ing to work and guided by the 
proper instructor, to achieve a good 
knowledge of the history of social 
philosophy, a familiarity with 
sound sociological principles and 
an ability to discuss with profit 
problems involving the welfare of 
the family and the State. 

Catholic Sociology. By Sister Mary 
Consilia O’Brien, O.P., Ph.D. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 
cents). This text comes in response 
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to a need for a volume which will 
make it possible for younger stu- 
dents in schools, Sunday-schools, 
study clubs, and homes to absorb 
the fundamentals of an adequate 
social philosophy of life by means 
of lessons permeated with the spirit 
of Catholic philosophy and the prac- 
tical wisdom of the papal encycli- 
cals. One good feature of the book 
is the analytical table of contents 
which gives a complete summary of 
its contents, another is the outline 
synopsis of the fundamental, ethi- 
cal teachings of Catholic philosophy. 

Marriage, Morals and Mothballs. 
By John H. Laval (New York: Car- 
ter Publishing Co. $2.00). In this 
book which discusses the drift of 
American middle class families to- 
wards a low level of morals and 
morale, the author discovers among 
the most serious causes of disinte- 
gration a pagan attitude towards 
social-marital relations. Mr. La- 
val’s experience has been enriched 
during his activities for something 
like twenty years as a confidential 
investigator for social and business 
organizations. He includes in his 
account facts that are indisputable 
and conclusions that are sometimes 
sensational. The text makes good 
the promise of the blurb to present 
“many shocking, amusing and re- 
vealing episodes.” 


RELIGION: Paul and the Crucified. 
By Rev. William J. McGarry, S.J. 
(New York: The America Press. 
$3.00). After a brief introduction 
on the happenings in Jerusalem in 
the years 30-40, and an account of 
the conversion of St. Paul that an- 
swers the historical and literary 
objections of modern rationalists, 
Father McGarry develops his main 
theme, Christ Crucified in the the- 
ology of St. Paul. No one has 
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treated this subject better than Fa- 
ther Prat in his two volumes on The 
Theology of St. Paul, but his work 
was addressed to scholars, while 
the present work is meant for the 


layman. It is a clear-cut exposition 
of St. Paul’s teaching on original 
sin, the redemption, the reality of 
our mystical union with Christ, and 
the Church as the Body of Christ, 
and is a development of a series of 
lectures given to the author’s Jesuit 
students six years ago. It will cer- 
tainly help lovers of St. Paul to a 
greater understanding of him and 
his sublime teaching. 

God, Man and the Church. By 
Vladimir Solovyev (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50). Vladi- 
mir Solovyev, an unmarried layman 
who died in 1900, at the age of forty- 
seven, has been called “the Russian 
Newman.” He came back from un- 
belief to the Orthodox Church of 
his fathers before the age of twenty, 
lost his position as junior profes- 
sor in the University of Moscow be- 
cause of his sympathies with West- 
ern thought and Catholic teaching, 
spent years in studying and writ- 
ing, won the reputation of being 
one of Russia’s foremost thinkers 
in the field of philosophy and the- 
ology, published his views on the 
relationship between Russia and the 
Holy See in 1889, and was received 
into the Catholic Church in 1896. 
The summary of his religious prin- 
ciples translated by the industrious, 
scholarly and versatile Donald Att- 
water is therefore a book of more 
than ordinary importance. It treats 
of such vital and at the same time 
intimately personal subjects as con- 
science, prayer, sacrifice, fasting, 
alms deeds; and it combines pro- 
found meditation on Christian 
truths with what may be called 
practical idealism. Its theme may 
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be summarized in the warning: 
“Christendom must return to its 
spiritual foundations or perish.” 
The author’s few departures from 
sound theological teaching have 
been noted as they occur. 

Along a Little Way. By Frances 
Parkinson Keyes (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.25.) Many have 
thought that the conversion of Mrs. 
Keyes was due to St. Thérése of 
Lisieux, whose life she so charm- 
ingly pictured in her Written in 
Heaven. But in this account of her 
journey to the City of Peace she in- 
sists that it was due to the mother 
of the Blessed Virgin, St. Anne, 
whose shrine at Beaupré she visit- 
ed “on a snowy silent afternoon in 
midwinter. I raised my eyes to the 
lighted altar, and in one blinding 
flash, my whole life was trans- 
formed.” Her ardent faith as a 
Protestant; her love of prayer, 
which had always been to her a 
refuge and a solace; her devout 
reading of the New Testament; her 
distaste for the emptiness of Puri- 
tan preaching, prayers, and wor- 
ship—all prepared her for the mira- 
cle that gave her “complete spiritual 
fulfillment.” 

His Dear Persuasion. The Life of 


Elizabeth Ann Seton. By Katherine 
Burton (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50). Katherine 


Burton had won her laurels by her 
charming biography of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s daughter, and her de- 
lightful story of Brook Farm. With 
Elizabeth Seton’s diary and letters 
before her, and with the old and 
new biographies of Dr. White, 
Agnes Sadlier, Madame de Bar- 
berey and Sigrid Van Sweringen 
as guides, she has added new 


laurels to her brow by this well 
written story of the life and labors 
of Mother Seton, who in a few 
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short years, we hope, may be num- 
bered among the canonized saints. 
Mrs. Burton has her own genre 
of biography, one which reads like 
the account of a “familiar” of the 
subject, and in its easy, facile 
style gives no hint of the labor and 
research that has gone into its mak- 
ing. It is a genre particularly well 
suited to a generation irked by 
effort and Mrs. Burton with no 
sacrifice of historical truth has done 
much to show forth the beauty of 
holiness in the lives of some of our 
American converts. 

Jewish Panorama. By David 
Goldstein, LL.D. (Boston: Catho- 
lic Campaigners for Christ. $3.00). 
Dr. Goldstein in his effort to “fur- 
ther the knowledge of present- 
day Jewry among Christians, and 
the knowledge of orthodox Chris- 
tianity among Jews,” has writ- 
ten a very useful book, well in- 
formed, sympathetic, honest and 
clear, popular rather than critical 
or exhaustive. Its pages breathe 
the spirit of the truly Christian 
principles laid down by the Holy See 
for the guidance of Catholics in 
their dealings with Jews. In all 
probability much of its contents 
will displease extremists on both 
sides. On the other hand it will be 
a welcome aid to persons looking 
for data on such matters as the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion, the 
Talmud, Zionism, the relationship 
between Jews and Communists, the 
charge that Jews financed the Bol- 
shevik revolt. The chapter, “Sta- 
tistical View of the Jews” gives 
much more interesting information 
than the title would lead us to an- 
ticipate. Dr. Goldstein does not en- 
dorse the common belief that Jews 


‘dominate the banking system of 


this country. The available evi- 
dence goes to show “that the eco- 

















nomic power and influence of Jews 
lies in their dominant control of 
light industries, department stores, 
jobbing, the leading broadcasting 
chains, moving picture studios and 
the theatres.” 


PoETRY: Quest, An Anthology of 
Verse. By the Students of Munde- 
lein College (Chicago: The Charles 
C. O’Donnell Unit of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America). In a 
Foreword to Quest Miss Olive B. 
White expresses her joy in find- 
ing so much poetic talent among 
the students of Mundelein College. 
This reviewer shares that feeling. 
Here is the freshness of unspoiled 
youth mingled with a variety of 
other qualities, humor, love of na- 
ture, pathos, and at times a sur- 
prising (and even poignant) in- 
sight. There are variety and dis- 
tinction in a collection of verse 
which includes “Agnes Tobin,” 
“Unlighted Star,” “Nostalgia,” 
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“Parting,” “Change for the Better,” 


“Psyche Asleep” (perfect of its 
kind), and “Rehearsal for a Wed- 
ding” which is nominated herewith 
for top honors. 

Secret Shoes. By Louise Crenshaw 
Ray (New York: The Dial Press. 
$2.00). The poet of Secret Shoes 
whose first book of poems, Color of 
Steel, appeared in 1932, is mistress 
of a high order of craftsmanship. 
She has a bent for the sonnet, han- 
dies it with skill, and succeeds in 
making its exacting form submit to 
her thought. This is conspicuously 
true of “Record this Day” with its 
triumphant closing line and “Any 
Painter” which celebrates a mar- 
velous and unconscious insight. 
Worth special note also though not 
in sonnet form are “Minstrel in 
Jade,” “Even the Feathered Breast” 
and “Cannon.” Mrs. Ray has con- 
tributed to many outstanding peri- 
odicals here and abroad including 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
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Truth Telling: A Panacea 


CHRISTENDOM AND THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 
WARNING FROM FRANCE 
YEATS REVISITED 
THE MAN WHO FOUGHT 
ATROCITIES — FACT AND FICTION 


Drama - Fiction - Verse - Books - Chronicle 
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New 1940 Edition 


* 
“FOR THOSE WHO REVERE CANDOR 
IN HISTORY” 
= 
A brilliant student and original thinker, Hilaire 
Belloc, in his EUROPE AND THE FAITH out- 


lines the nature of the Roman Empire and of the 


Catholic Church within the empire before that 
civilization in its maturity accepted the Faith: lays 
before the reader the transformation and material 


decline which has erroneously been called “The Fall” 
of the Roman Empire; presents a picture of what 
society must have seemed to an onlooker just after 
the crisis of that transformation from Pagan to 
Christian times and proves how the acceptation of 
the Faith preserved the Roman Empire when in the 


fourth and fifth centuries it was in peril of full 
decay. He then carries one from the Dark Ages to 
the Middle Ages through the supreme test and 
temptation of the fifteenth century showing Ireland 


alone of those nations which the Roman Empire 
had not bred, preserving through the Reformation, 
the continuity of Christian tradition. His conclu 


sion is a startling one 
$1.50 
: 
THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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A new eight-lesson 
discussion club text... 


| Am the Lord 
Thy God! 


By Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


“God's Law is a plan for human living, a way for 
human happiness. So God's Law is worth knowing 
and worth keeping.” 


This new pamphlet on the First Commandment is the 
initial one in a series of nine on the Ten Command- 
ments to be published during the year 1940 
“Faith, hope, charity, religion.”’ says the author,” 
is man’s complete answer to God's command that the 
honor we pay to Him must stand alone. And in that 


answer faithfully given man finds his happiness in 
life upon earth and secures his eternal destiny 
heaven 

I Am the Lord Thy God! has a special appeal for 
every soul It will be welcomed in the classroom 
the bookrack, by the individual reader and the 

vert as well as by discussion clubs An unusually 


cover lends added attractiveness 


5¢, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
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The Russian 
Techniqae' 


(760,000 DOLLARS) 


“The Soviet Godless spent more than 2,800,000 
rubles (760,000 dollars) in that section of Poland 
seized by Russia in efforts to counteract the 
Easter festivities there, the Swiss Evangelical News 
Service reports. The movement was directed 
by Jaroslavski, leader of the Soviet Godless.” 








American Catholics, You Are Called to a Defense of the 
Faith Against the Forces of the Godless. 
Not only in desecrated Poland but in every part of the 


Universe, the Godless are bent upon the destruction of 
our Catholic Faith. 


Give our people the power to resist by arming them with 
KNOWLEDGE! 
How ? 


Our armament is—FAITH, our reserves—KNOWLEDGE, our 
source of supply—PAMPHLETs! 











The millions of pieces of Godless literature must be met 
with millions of Catholic Pamphlets! Catholics, read 
pamphlets! Make them accessible to the countless thou- 
sands of others, who know nothing of the Faith. The re- 
sponsibility is ours! 


Arm With Knowledge Through Pamphlets ! 














Discussion 


FIVE GREAT ENCYCLICALS 


Labor—Education—Marriage 
Social Order—Communism 
Pope Leo XIll and Pope Pius XI 


With a thirty-five lesson discussion 
club outline by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


An indispensable volume as a text for 
discussion clubs and classrooms, this 
book contains the important encycli- 
cals: “The Condition of Labor,” by 
Pope Leo XIII, and “Reconstructing 
the Social Order,” “Atheistic Com- 
munism,” “On Christian Marriage,” 
and “On Christian Education,” by 
Pope Pius XI. The discussion club 
outlines which follow each encyclical 
are summaries or interpretations of 
the documents themselves divided into 
lessons and followed by questions. 
Thousands of copies of this book are 
now in use. 


Paper binding, 25c, $20.00 the 100 
Postage extra 
Cloth binding, $1.00 


THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE 
Compiled by Rev. Gilbert Simmons, C.S.P. 


With a ten lesson discussion club 
outline by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


If you would study Christ’s life, let 
this volume be your text. It tells in 
English for the first time the story 
of Christ’s years on earth in the exact 
words of the Four Gospels. The 
book is divided into many chapters. 
These are arranged into eleven sec- 
tions. Each section is followed by a 
combined summary or interpretation 
of the gospels, in narrative style, and 
questions on the section. An excel- 
lent book for meditation as well as for 
discussion clubs and classrooms. 


Paper binding, 75c, $50.00 the 100 
Postage extra 
Cloth binding, $1.00 








lub Texts 


THE TRUE CHURCH 
lts Marks and Attributes 


An Eight-Lesson Text by Rev. Edward Betowsti 
Thousands of copies of this book are now in use in dis. 
eussion clubs throughout the States. Of it Bishop Kearney 
says: “A discussion group working with this treatise should 
complete its sessions with a very clear conception of the 
nature and function of the Church of God.” 


10c, $6.00 the 100, $50.00 the 1,000, postage extra 
GRACE 


Divine Vitamin of the Human Soul 
An Eight-Lesson Text by Rev. Aloysius McDonough, C.?. 


This is a novel exposition of a difficult but very interest. 
ing subject. In language familiar to the average reader an 
intelligible picture is drawn of the function of Grace in 
promoting spiritual health. 


10c, $6.00 the 100, $50.00 the 1,000, postage extra 
WHY ALL SHOULD GO TO MASS 


An Eight-Lesson Text by Rev. Edward Betowsti 


Here is an able and masterful explanation of what the Mass 
really is, how Christ comes down on the altar and why. 
While written especially for Discussion Club members, any- 
one who will study this pamphlet will absorb something of 
the rich spiritual treasures at our disposal in the Holy 
Sacrifice. 


10c, $6.00 the 100, $50.00 the 1,000, postage extra 
QUIZZES 


An Eight-Lesson Text by Cardinal Verdier 
In brief question and answer form this book attempts to 
develop and set forth the teaching of the Church on some 
questions of the day. Its four chapters are: The Church 
and the Family, The Church and the Social Order, The 
Church and Politics, The Church and Government. 


10c, $6.00 the 100, $50.00 the 1,000, postage extra 
THE CEREMONIES OF THE MASS 


An Eight-Lesson Text by Rev. C. C. Smyth 


A most satisfactory text on the Mass, this pamphlet is now 
in use in many active discussion clubs, in schools and in 
bookracks. It will prove of genuine benefit to many in 
understanding and appreciating this most important act of 
our holy religion. 


5c, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000, postage extra 
THE RENEGADE HOME 


An Eight-Lesson Text by Ella Frances Lynch 


This is a very fine text for the Parent Teacher Group and 
it is also a pamphlet that should be widely circulated among 
fathers and mothers. It emphasizes the fact: “To Educate 
is to develop the young human being from his natural state 
into a higher state by enlarging his soul, sharpening his 
senses, enriching his mind and strengthening his will.” 


5¢, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000, postage extra 
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Seven Pamphiets on the Sacraments 
tach @ Four-Lesson Text by Rev. Francis Connell, C.SS.R. 


REBIRTH OF THE SOUL 
Baptism 
MARRIAGE—HUMAN OR DIVINE? 
Matrimony (An Eight-Lesson Text) 
THE POWER OF THE HOLY GHOST 
Confirmation 
THE GIFT DIVINE 
Holy Eucharist 
DEATH CAN BE JOYOUS 
Extreme Unction 
SHEPHERDS OF CHRIST’S FLOCK 
Holy Orders 
THY SINS ARE FORGIVEN 
Penance 


These seven pamphlets offer a splendid opportunity to the 
Discussion Club for the study of the Sacraments. They 
have been very well prepared and are presented in a most 
attractive format. 


5¢ each, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000 
postage extra 


Nine Pamphlets on the Commandments 
Each an Eight-Lesson Text by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


| AM THE LORD THY GOD 

The First Commandment 
HONOR GOD’S NAME 

The Second Commandment 
KEEP GOD’S DAY HOLY 

The Third Commandment 


This new series, three titles are now ready, will be repre- 
sentative of the finest in pamphlet publication. “The com- 
mandments are God’s Law. The observance of God’s Law 
means man’s happiness here and hereafter. God’s Law is a 
plan for human living, a way for human happiness. So 
God’s Law is worth knowing and worth keeping.” These 
pamphlets will help toward interesting and instructive dis- 
cussion club meetings. 


5¢ each, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000 
postage extra 


JESUS CHRIST THE DIVINE BRIDGE-BUILDER 
A Six-Lesson Text by Rev. Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 
“What do you know about the unique individual named 
Jesus Christ? What do you know about His abilities and 
methods? About His accomplished results?” e recom- 
mend most highly this text on Jesus Christ, the Divine 
Bridge-Builder, The Incarnation, The Redemption. 


5c, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000, postage extra 


AFTER DEATH - WHAT? 

A Four-Lesson Text by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 
Heaven, Purgatory and Hell make up the Other World, the 
life after death in which every individual is interested. 
This text therefore appeals to all discussion clubs and in it 
is a fine presentation of what the Catholic Church teaches 
about the happiness of Heaven, the sufferings of Purgatory 
and the torments of Hell. 

Se, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000, postage extra 





Individual Important Documents 
Each With a Discussion Club Text 
RERUM NOVARUM 

Pope Leo Xill 


ON CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
Pope Pius Xl 


ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Pope Pius X! 


ON ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM 
Pope Pius XI 


ON RECONSTRUCTING THE SOCIAL 
ORDER 
Pope Pius XI 


SERTUM LAETITIAE 
Pope Pius XII 


SUMMI PONTIFICATUS 
Pope Pius XIil 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 
Bishops of Adm. Conference of 
N. C. W. C. 


5¢ each, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 
1,000, postage extra 


Seventeen Pamphlets on the 
Social Order 
Each With a Discussion Club Text 
NEW GUILDS: A CONVERSATION 
RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM 
PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


WAGES AND HOURS OF AMERICAN 
LABOR 


AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 
WHAT LAWS MUST WE HAVE? 
CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES 
OUR RURAL PROLETARIAT 
CREDIT UNIONS 


THE CONSTITUTION AND CATHOLIC 
INDUSTRIAL TEACHING 


ECONOMIC POWER IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

DEBT SYSTEM OR PROPERTY SYSTEM? 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

WHY THE GUILDS DECAYED 

BALANCED ABUNDANCE 

THE SOUND OLD GUILDS 

NEGRO WORKERS IN FREE AMERICA 


5¢ each, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 
1,000, postage extra 


Paulist Press Publications 

















TEXTBOOKS 


° BY PROFESSORS OF THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Lessons in Logic——By the late Most Reverend William Turner, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo and 
Professor of Philosophy Emeritus of the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 
302 pages, $1.25. 

History of Education—By Rt. Rev. P. J. McCormick, Ph.D., Professor of Education at the 
Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 435 pages, $2.25. 


A French Course for High Schools and Colleges—By Joseph Schneider, A.M., Librarian 
and Instructor in French at the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 353 
pages, $2.00. 

Library Science—By Joseph Schneider, A.M. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

A College Handbook to Newman—By Edwin Ryan, D.D., Catholic University of America 
Two color binding, v + 121 pages, $1.25. 

History of the Christian Era, Volume I—By Rev. Nicholas A. Weber, S.M., S.T.D., Professor 
of History at the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 343 pages, $2.25. 

History of the Christian Era, Volume !i—-By Rev. Nicholas A. Weber, S.M., S.T.D., 8vo, 
cloth, 710 pages, $2.75. 

A First Latin Book for Catholic Schools—By Roy Joseph Deferrari, Ph.D., Professor of 
Latin at the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 268 pages, $1.60. 

A Handbook for Deferrari’s A First Latin Book—-Paper Binding, 160 pages, 75 cents. 


Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course I—By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D., Professor of 
Anthropology at the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 224 pages, $1.40. 


Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course 11——By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
268 pages, $1.35. 2nd Ed., Revised. 

Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course I11—-By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
509 pages, $1.80. 


Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course 1V——By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
207 pages, $1.25. 
Play Fair (Religion and Civics)——By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, DD. 


246 pages, paper binding, 50 cents. 
246 pages, khaki binding, 75 cents. 


The Content of the Advanced Religion Course—By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, 
cloth, 61 pages, 75 cents. 


Philosophy of Education——By Thomas Edward Shields, Ph.D., Late Professor of Psychology 
and Education in the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 446 pages, 


$2.25. 


The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling—By Thomas George Foran, Ph.D., Department 
of Education, the Catholic University of America, 8vo, cloth, XI+234 pages, $2.40. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


1326 QUINCY STREET NE. WASHINGTON, D. C. 























STREET OF THE HALF-MOON © 


By Mabel Farnum 


Here is the first graphic biography of St. Peter Claver the “Slave 
of Slaves,” which is a living presentation of the man in his own —~ 


setting and atmosphere. It is the tale of 


the Spanish nobleman 


who sacrificed himself to the service of the Negro in the Indies, portrayed in 


fascinating and refreshing style. 


$2.75 





BESS OF 
COBB’S HALL 


By Enid Dinnis 


Don’t miss Enid Dinnis’ most recent and 
perhaps her finest book. In this bio- 
graphical novel, she sets right the reputa- 
tion of Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid 
of Kent, who dared defy Henry VIII and 
to warn him against marrying Anne 
Boleyn. $2.75 


JOHN BAPTIST 
DE LA SALLE 


By Martin Dempsey 


Father Dempsey portrays the life of the 
“Father of Modern Pedagogy,” John Bap- 
tist de La Salle, and the institution which 
he founded, the Christian Brothers. Inter- 
woven in this excellent biographical study 
is the story of the struggle for educational 
reform which was won against wholesale 
opposition. $3.00 





THE JESUIT IN FOCUS 


By James J. Daly, S.J. 


A timely tribute to the Society 
of Jesus on the occasion of its 
four hundredth anniversary. 
Father Daly, a golden jubilarian 
in the Order, pens an answer to 
the baseless charges against the 
Jesuits which have recurred con- 
stantly in secular writings. 


$2.50 





NO OTHER WAY 


By R. P. de la Chevasnerie, S.J. 


Translated by a Religious of the Cenacle 


A fascinating book on the spiritual life 
providing material, as inspiring as it is 
practical, for a retreat or for devo- 
tional reading. The “no other way” is 
a return “to the simplicity, humility, 
and candor of the child” as the way to 
gain the love of God. $2.25 





At your bookstore, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


409 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

















An Infallibly True life of Christ 
for Discussion Clubs and 


meditation... 


If you would study Christ’s life, if you would 
know the Gospels themselves, let this volume 
be your text. Many lives of Christ have been 
written but this book is the first volume in 
which the Four Gospels have been arranged 
so as to tell, in English, a continuous story of 
the years the Saviour spent on earth. Many 
will note with pleasure the use of the Rheims 
Version. Compiled by Rev. Gilbert Simmons, 
C.S.P. Discussion club outlines by Rev. Gerald 
C. Treacy, S.J. 





For use as a text in classrooms and discus- 
sion clubs it is excellent, for each chapter is 
followed by a summary, in narrative form, 
and then by questions on the chapter making 
an outline that is really an interpretation of 
the scriptural passages that will be of great 
value to the reader in understanding the gos- 
pels themselves. Paper binding, 75c; cloth 
binding, $1.00; postage extra; special quantity 
prices. 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 
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To Our Subscribers 


Others would be pleased 
to share your copy of 


The Catholic World! 


We receive many requests for 
free copies of THe CaTHo nic 
WorLp. 
copy why not remail it to some- 























After you read your 
one who cannot afford to sub- 
scribe? If interested communi- 
cate with our office and we will 
send you a name and address 


for this purpose. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 




















Subscribe to 


BLACKFRIARS 


for enlightened and 
progressive European 
Catholic opinion on 
current thought and 
events. 


BLACKFRIARS is edited by the English Domini- 
cons at Oxford. It is published monthly by 
Basil Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford, England 


Annual subscription $3 (single copies 25 cents 
30 cents posttree). 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 























College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 








School Life at Canterbury 


is an illustrated booklet of interest to 
parents who are planning to give their 
boys the scholastic and cultural advan- 
tages of a leading New England prepara- 
tory school, and who are concerned about 
bringing them up in the Catholic Faith. | 
A copy will be mailed upon request. Ad- 
dress: Dr. Nelson Hume, Headmaster, 
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New York || || Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 
™ = | 
= — = | — 
SETON HILL COLLEGE | 
TRINI TY COLLEGE GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
ee may be chosen among 13 depart 
ments of studies. B.M.—-Artist courses, 4 options. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Teacher Training in Public School Music. B.S. in 
An Institution for the Higher Education of Women. - am h Boenemics- Five options including voca 
Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws of the District tional home economics. 
of Columbia with full powers to confer Collegiate Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 
Degrees, and registered by the University of the State 
of New York. Ranked in the first class by the United * 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated to the _ = 


Catholic University of America, and has professors 
from that University. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 


the College 



































ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women 
conducted by the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. 

Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 
Science. 

For resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven 
miles from Philadelphia on the Main Line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 





Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 


Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 





CALDWELL COLLEGE 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women 
Re-ident vnd-=s non-resident = students Incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey with full 
power to confer degrees in Arts and Science, and 
affiliated to the Catholic University of America. 






































St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINEN, 
ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY 
—— 


NOTICE 
The St. Hilda Guild is now located at 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


ELdorado 5-1058 
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SCHOOL OF THE HOLY | 
CHILD 


Accredited; college preparatory and gen- 
eral course. Art, Music, Dancing, Dra- 
matics. Outdoor sports. Resident and 
Day School. Separate Junior Dept. In 
beautiful Ramapo Valley, 40 minutes 
from New York City. Catalogue. 


Address: 
THE PREFECT, SUFFERN, N. Y. 








ALL HALLOWS 


164th Street and Walton Avenue 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Privale Preparatory Day School 


FOR BOYS 
Conducted by the Christian Brothers of Ireland 
PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND 
HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 
Chartered by the University of the State of New York 
BUS SERVICE 
Luncheon Served in the School Cafeteria 


| JErome 7-1930 Write for Catalogue | 
t 




















Academy of 
Saint Joseph 
in-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Boarding School for Girls 
Departments 


Elementary and High School 


ifiliated with the State University 


Complete courses in Art, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Commercial 
Subjects. Extensive Grounds, Ath- 
letics, Horseback Riding. Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 





ADDRESS DIRECTRESS 








Satisfaction for Sins! Here is true assistance! 
INDULGENCED PRAYERS 
AND EJACULATIONS 


Approved Sources 


“What is an indulgence? This mphlet answers 
briefly. Then it gives a lot of indulgenced prayers, 
nearly all of them short, and none really long. tis- 
faction for sins! Here is true assistance. Truly 
prayers, helps for spiritual thinking and acting are the 
contents of this pamphlet.” . . . Annals of Lady 
of Lourdes. 

5 cents a copy, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000. 

Postage extra. 


THE PAULIST PRESS - New York, N. Y. 





| INFORMED ORGANISTS KNOW 
Moller Organs are Supremely Good 


We shall be glad to send you our catalogue, | 
and if the subject is of present interest to you, | 
to make an appointment for discussion of your 
organ problem, and arrange for you to hear a 
Moller organ. 


M. P. MOLLER, INC. 
Factory and General Offices 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 

New York Studio and Office, in the 
Waldorf-Astoria 





























FOLLOW THE WAR 


from 


A Catholic Ring-side Seat | 


READ 
The Catholic Herald 


Published in London for the World 
> 
Annual Subscription $3.50 
> 
Write for a Specimen Copy 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 
67 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, England 









































“The Great source of holiness is the Mass. . . 


oe 


A Catholic chaplain, using his Mass outfit, in the celebration of Mass 


The great increase in the personnel of the Army and Navy is draining the resources of the Chaplains’ 
Aid Association. Our funds are now inadequate to meet the increased demands for Mass kits, prayer books, 
rosaries, and other religious articles. The Catholic boy, no matter where stationed, is watched over by the 
Catholic chaplain. Mass, the Sacraments, every phase of his religious life is at hand. New memberships 
are essential to assist the chaplains. A donation of any amount will be a tremendous help. 


Memberships: Associate, $1.00; Supporting, $5.00; Contributing, $10.00; Life, $100.00 


THE CHAPLAINS’ AID ASSOCIATION 


401 West 59th Street 


New York, N. Y. 























THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
will buy the following copies: 
April 1866 
April 1906 
October 1911 
October 1913 
November 1913 
April 1915 
August 1915 
June 1916 
December 1916 
February 1917 
March 1917 
February 1918 
February 1927 























WAR 
IN EUROPE 


See it through Catholic and 
| European eyes by reading 


| THE TABLET 
| Edited by DoUGLAS WooDRUFF 


Practically every well-known 
Catholic writer contributes to The 
Tablet and thousands of unknown 
Catholics all over the world sub- 
scribe to it. 

SEND $1 BILL 
for a trial three months’ subscription. 
THE TABLET 


1 LITTLECOTE DRIVE 
Reading, Berks, England 


















































No finer text is available for the study of 
the popular encyclicals... 


Here is a new book to carry any discussion club through many sessions; to be 
used in every high school; to be read by all to understand better the great papal 
documents of recent years. 


Included are: “Rerum Novarum—On the Condition of the Working Classes” 
by Pope Leo XIII and the four by Pope Pius XI, “Atheistic Communism,” “On 
Christian Marriage,” “On the Christian Education of Youth,” “Quadragesimo 
Anno—Reconstructing the Social Order.” 


A pone feature are the discussion club outlines which follow each encyclical 
and which are comprised of a summary of the document divided into lessons and 
followed by questions. Prepared by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


Paper bound, 25c; $20.00 the 100; Cloth bound, $1.00; Postage extra 
ORDER BLANK oe = 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send the following: 
..copies of Five Great Encyclicals (Paper Bound) 
..copies of Five Great Encyclicals (Cloth Bound) 


Orders for less than $2.00 must be accompanied by remittance. 
Ee POPE T eT TT EET TCT TCT OPT TT OTT TLE PETE eee 
EE ees rE res ee or ere eee Ter) Te et eT eT ee 
GCitey el DORR ..cccccvcccccececcsccnscccccccccncecscscercessesecccacoss 
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As an informative, exceptionally clear and popular explanation of Catholic doc- 
trine, Father Conway’s The Question Box has no equal. The popular question 
and answer style is used and a valuable bibliography is appended. It is an ex- 
cellent textbook for the class in religion and is standard in many schools. It is 
the finest volume to give to an inquirer. It has reached a circulation of over 
two and a half million copies, a figure few of the world’s best sellers have equaled. 
It answers over one thousand pertinent questions on Catholic teaching, covering 
a wide range of subjects. Paper binding, 50c a copy, $35.00 the 100. . Cloth 
binding, $1.00. De luxe, $2.00. All postage charges extra. 


THE PAULIST PRESS 

401 West 59TH STREET dat eccdac ochenensdeedvesedaueaures 
NEw York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN : 


) Paper 
ge” ee copies of THE QUESTION BOX | Cloth 
De luxe 























A new Eight-lesson Discussion Club Text now in use 
in the Diocese of Rochester. . . 


Why All Should 
Go To Mass 


By REV. EDWARD BETOWSKI 
Author of “The True Church” 


This pamphlet has been written to bring out in strong 
relief the glories, the value and fruits of the Holy Sacrifice, 
that those who learn, may grow in the love of Our Lord. 
Throughout the pages information and devotion have been 
admirably blended. The four ends of sacrifice have been 
treated simply. A neat amount of factual information on 
the Mass is contained. But the dominant note is love and 
devotion. 


Of Father Betowski’s pamphlet Bishop Kearney says: 
“While written especially for Discussion Club members, 
anyone who will study this pamphlet with the right inten- 
tion will absorb something of the rich spiritual treasures 
at our disposal in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and will 
become an intelligent and worthy co-offerer in the Greatest 
of Sacrifices.” 
. 


Price: Ten Cents, $6.00 the 100 
postage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 WEST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








PAULIST PRESS BOOKS | 


For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
tures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother “tell 
us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 





THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 



































Subscribe Now To > name as a 


A Catholic 
Circulating Library 


Books mailed to all parts of the world! 


The Catholic Unity League Library is a Mail Order Library 
handling books by Catholic authors exclusively. Members are 
allowed two books every two weeks. Over eight thousand books 
are now available and all worth while new books are secured upon 
publication. 


There are four classes of membership: Active membership dues 
are $1.00 a year, Contributing membership dues are $10.00 2 year, 
Associate membership dues are $5.00 a year, Life membership 
dues are $100.00. All surplus funds of the League of which this 
library is a part are used for missionary purposes. 


Every member may borrow books in accordance with the library 
rules. A copy of “The Library List,” a 30c book containing a 
classified list of eight thousand books recommended for Catholic 
reading, is mailed free to each member. In addition to the regular 
yearly dues members pay the postage charges on books sent from 
and to the library. 


This is the only Catholic Circulating Library conducted by mail 
exclusively in the United States. It affords Catholics and non- 
Catholics the opportunity to read Catholic books of all kinds at a 
yearly cost of less than the price of one expensive book. 


Read all the new and old Catholic books! 





THE CATHOLIC UNITY LEAGUE 
615 West 147th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


one yeor 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


City AND STATE 








James 
Rey 





For the attached $...... enter my 
8 eee member for 

























































A GIFT BOOK—FOR GRADUATION DAY! 
A HANDBOOK—FOR STUDENT DAYS! 
A REFERENCE BOOK—FOR PROFESSIONAL DAYS! 


GRADUATE NURSES 


A Symposium of 


ETHICAL INSPIRATION 


Dedicated to all Graduate Nurses, whose consecration to God, 
Humanity and Country makes them “Angels Upon Life's Battlefield”. 


CO-AUTHORS 


James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., Sc.D. 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., M.A., LL.B. 
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So many demands were made for copies of this article it 
has been published as a pamphlet for general distribution. 
5 cents a copy, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000 
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